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ADDRESSES. 


UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 

2ad March 1907. 

Your Etcellency, Your Honour, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 

In accordance with established usage, 
liandecL down by jny predecessors, it is now 
my .duty and privilege to address the Senate 
arfd theTjrraduates, to review in brief outline 
the progress of our apademic work since we 
last met in ConyoCcition, and to exhort the 
graduates ol |o-d^y to conduct themselves in a 
manner worthy of the Degrees to which they 
have been adrnitted- ■ 

During the Jast ^twelve months, we have 
lost from our ranks some of our most devoted 
workers who have served the University ahd 
done it honpur in the past, and it befits^ 
occasion such as this, that we should holcf 
their memory in affectionate renjembrance. In 
Pandit Mahes Chandra Nyayar^itna, we have 
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lost an indefatigable worker in the cause of 
promotion of Sanskrit learning in these Pro- 
vinces. As Principal of the Sanscrit College, 
as President of the Board of Studies in Sanskrit, 
as a member of the Syndicate, and as an exa- 
miner for many years, he gave us the benefit of 
his deep erudition and varied experience ; and 
his successful efforts to secure recognition, by 
the Government and by the University, of the 
just claims of graduates in Sanskrit, will be 
long remembered with gratitude. In Mr. 
Ananda Mohan Bose, we have lost one of the 
most brilliant graduates of this University, the 
first of the long series of Indian students who 
have subsequently distinguished themselves at a 
European University and thus reflected credit 
on their Alma Mater. As one of cur most 
zealous workers for over a quarter of a century, 
as a member of the Syndicate, as our represen- 
tative in the Provincial Council, as a member 
of the Education Commission of 1882, and as 
the founder of what is now one of the foremost 
Colleges of this city, his contribution to the 
progress of education has been of f)ermanent 
value and of a character of which the most dis- 
tinguished citizen might well be proud. His 
^practical sympathy for students, his endeavours . 
in the cause of purity and morality, his efforts 
for the promotion of female education, his 
remarkable independence tempered by native 
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gentleness and humility, his piety, his blame- 
less integrity, and the nobility of his character 
made him jin object of love and reverenp^ 
amongst his countrymen. In Mr. Woomes 
Chunder Bonnerjee, we have lost a striking 
personality, a distinguished lawyer who attain- 
ed the highest emincxice in his profession. As 
President of the Faculty of Law, as member of 
the Syndicate, and as o,ur firct representative 
on the Provincial Council, he gave evidence 
of his wide and \ aried culture and of his robust 
common sense and sturdy independence of 
character ; and the graduates of this Univer- 
sity are indebted to him for his successful 
efforts in the cause of recognition of their 
legitimate claims to University appointments. 

.By death of Babu Kalicharan Banurji, 
we have lost from our ranks one of the most 
gifted men who have ever adorned the Senate 
and conferred dignity on it by their associa- 
tion. During a period of thirty years, he 
devoted himself to academic work, in various 
capacities, with a zeal which has been rarely 
equalled ; he sacrificed his health in the 
interests of the University during the period of 
stress and transition through which we have 
just passed, and even -a few days before his , 
death, he cheerfully did for the Board of 
Studies in Law, work which required consider- 
able thought and research. ’Brilliant as an 
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orator ' and enthusiastic as a teacher, he 
endeared I^imself to more than one generation 
students, whose veneration fqr him was 
equalled only by his devotion to their best 
interests. In him was combined in a remark- 
able degree, modesty with individuality, 
moderation with firmness, sweetness of temper 
with manliness of character, and acuteness of 
intellect with soundness of judgment. By 
reason of his signal services to the cause of 
education, purity and philanthropy, which 
were all animated by a deep religious fervour, 
he was respected and admired, alike by Indians 
and Europeans, by Hindus, Mahomedans and 
Christians ; and his name will be handed down 
to posterity, and his memory will be cherished 
as that of a man of sterling chara^er 'who 
might rightly be regarded as one of the most 
cultured and refined products of English 
education in this country. In Babu Bholanath 
Pal we have lost a teacher of experience and 
reputation, who gave us the benefit of his 
learning in the deliberations of^ur Boards of 
Studies. In Maulavi Abdul Hai, we have lost 
a profound Arabic scholar of a type somewhat 
rare in these days, and his advice in matters of 
^ Arabic learning was as ea^rly sought after as 
it was readily given. In Babu Jogendranath 
Sen, whose career of usefulness was cut off in 
the prime of life by a lamentable accident, we 
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have lost an earnest worker who had c6nsider- 
able experience of educational matters, both as 
a Professor ^and as an Examiner. Mr. 
farlane, whose loss is mourned by a large circle 
of friends, took considerable interest in our 
work, and by his death, we have been deprived 
of the benefit of his experience and advice 
which would have been invaluable in the 
matter of re-organization of our Library, In 
Mr. Ralph Thomas Hotchkin Griffith, we have 
lost one of the most honoured names in our 
roll of Honoraiy Fellows. He was closely 
associated with the work of the University at 
a time, when tire whole of Northern India was 
within its jurisdiction. His splendid versions 
of the immortal epics of Valmiki and Kalidasa, 
as also his translations of the Vedas, will long 
be*adinired by all who can appreciate the 
spirit of the East. By the death of Pandit 
Lak.shmi> Sankar Misra, and by the retirement 
of Mr. T. C. Lewis, the cause of education has 
lost officers of great distinction who were at 
one time in close and constant touch with the 
work of the University, but whose connection 
with us practically cea,sed upon the foundation 
of the University of Allahabad. ^ By the retire- 
ment of Dr. Prain,fwe have lost the services of 
a scientist of great reputation, wko was always 
ready to help us in the department which was 
specially his own. By the retirement of Mr, 
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Alexander Macdonell, Principal of the Presi- 
dency College, we have lost one of our most 
d^oted workers, who enjoyed thg confidence 
and admiration of his students as well as of 
his colleagues, and whose m odesty, perhaps, 
stood in the way of a full recognition of his 
great abilities. By the retirement of Mr. 
Justice Pargiter, who was for some time 
President of the Faculty of Law, we have lost 
the services of an accomplished scholar who 
was quite as familiar with the literature of 
the East as of the West. By the retirement of 
Mr. Pope, Director of Public Instruction of 
Burma, we have been deprived of the benefit of 
the experience of an educational officer who 
was in close touch with our work for a period 
of thirty years. By the retirement of* Sir 
Alexander Pedler, we have lost one of the 
ablest members of the Indian Educational 
Service. For a period of thirty years, he associat- 
ed himself with the work of the University with 
a zeal and devotion which has scarcely been 
surpassed, and by the conspic^ious services 
which he rendered as Registrar, as member of 
the Syndicate, as President of the Faculty of 
Arts and as Vice-Chancellor, he has earned the 
^lasting gratitude of every member of the 
University. Last, but not the least, we have 
to mourn the loss of one who, though not our 
Fellow, was one of our greatest benefactors, 
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Mr. Premchand Roychand of ^mbay, that 
enlightened Prince of Merchants, whose magni- 
ficent generosity to this University, quite ^ 
much as to the University of his native 
Province, called forth the admiration of Sir 
Henry Maine. It is not much to the credit of 
the wealthy aristocracy of these Provinces, that 
his princely benefaction has not been liberally 
imitated. 

During the last tweb'^e months, the one 
event of paramount importance to the progress 
of our academic work has been the completion 
of the New Regulations. I have not the 
remotest desire to re-open controversies which 
have been laid at rest for the present, because 
in all efforts at reform, a period is ultimately 
reached, when debate and discussion must be 
closed and solid work undertaken. At the 
same time, it may not be undesirable to invite 
attention to points of fundamental importance 
and the principles which underlie them, as 
they mark an epoch in the progress of educa- 
tion in these Provinces. The first of these 
points, which exceeds in importance all other 
matters covered by the Regulations, is the 
control of the University over 'the Affiliated 
Colleges. Under our Act of Incorporation, 
when our sole function was to conduct examin- 
ation sand confer Degrees, although we im- 
posed our Courses of Study upon Affiliated 
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Institutions, and thus indirectly regulated the 
methods of study pursued in our polleges, we 
n^er attempted to exercise any direct control 
over them. (Under the new Regulations, the 
Colleges must be regarded as an integral part 
of the University, and it is the first duty of the 
University to secure their efficiency. This 
marks a distinct stage in the widening of our 
conception of the functions of a University^ 
We are no longer a purely examining body, 
prescribing Courses of Study, fixing standards, 
testing candidates and putting the seal of our 
approval on them. A duty is imposed upon 
us now to satisfy ourselves that the Institutions 
in which these candidates have been trained, 
are maintained in a state of efficiency, and are 
worthy of continued affiliation to the’ Univer- 
sity. This obligation has been imposed upon 
us, not only in respect of Institutions which 
may in future seek affiliation, but it extends to 
all such existing Colleges, as may desire to 
continue/ the privileges which they may have 
hitherto enjoyed. It may be conceded, that to 
enable existing Colleges to attain the standard 
of efficiency contemplated by the new Regula- 
tions, strenuous effort on the part of all interest- 
ed in their welfare, will be essential during 
the next few years. But I do not entertain any 
apprehension that honest effort at reform will 
not meet with success and recognition. The 
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standard of efficiency is by no means an 
impracticable one, and may, without difficulty, 
be attained, if individ' ?! Colleges will concafi- 
trate their attention upon selected subjects. 
It cannot be disputed, that much of the in- 
efficiency of our Colleges, is attributable to 
a desire, that each Colle^ should undertake 
almost every possible subject, rai'her than con-,, 
fine its attention and devote ihe energies of 
its teaching staff to an adequate treatment of 
a few branches of knowledge. Henceforth, 
specialization ought to be the aim of all 
Institutions, and if they work in harmony, a 
high state of efficiency may easily be attained, 

’ without any possible hardship to students, as, 
at the same time, tln^y can enjoy the benefits 
of inter-4'ollegiate lectures. It is hardly neces- 
sary to mention that although the University 
desires that the Colleges should be maintained 
in a high state of efficiency, and although, 
there would be periodical inspections to secure 
that the standard is maintained, there is not 
'the remotest* intention, needlessly to interfere 
with the internal management of Colleges. 
Although the Colleges constitute the Uni- 
versity, and although for the salie of sound edu- 
cation and for the reputation of the University, 
each of its affiliated Colleges must be main- 
tained in a state of efficiency, each College, by 
itself constitutes an entity, a self-governing 
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body, with the internal administration of 
which the University cannot legitimately 
interfere, — so long at any rate as ‘efficiency is 
successfully maintained. If the authorities of 
the Colleges are animated by a desire to raise 
their status and to improve their efficiency, as 
I believe they all are, there is no possible room 
for any apprehension, that the control and 
supervision' of Colleges by the University can 
lead to any result, which would be other- 
wise than beneficial to the cause of high 
education. 

; The next point of vital importance with 
which the Regulations deal, is the control of the 
University over recognised schools. The relation ' 
of. the University to its recognised schools is a 
matter of some difficulty, and has never been 
hitherto satisfactorily dealt with. Under the 
system which has prevailed for many years 
past, by far the largest majority of the schools 
recognised by the University have been practi- 
cally without any control and supervision. 
The limited number of schools which are 
maintained by the Government or which, 
though owned by private individuals, are in 
enjoyment of aid from the Government, are 
periodically inspected by Government Inspec- 
tors, though the inspection is, perhaps, not as 
frequent and systematic as may be desired. 
There are, however, hundreds of schools 
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throughout the Province, which are* neither 
owned nor aided by the Government, which 
prepare candidates fo- the Entrance Examiiwi- 
tion, and are recognised by the University as 
qualified for the purpose. Many or these 
schools are maintained in a state of efficiency, 
but there are many more, which are much 
below the standard of efficiency contemplated 
by the new Regulations. The Regulations, 
therefore, provide for adequate control and su- 
pervision of all schools '.vhich enjoy the privilege 
of presenting candidates at the Entrance Exami- 
nation. The University has conferred upon 
them this valued privilege, and the University 
is entitled to demand of them that they be 
maintained as places where sound education is 
imp'arted- and discipline is enforced. I do not 
think that it can rightly be suggested, that the 
University in this matter goes beyond its 
legitimate province of high education, and 
encroaches upon the jurisdiction of secondary 
education, {it may be conceded that the Univer- 
sity, as such,Jhas no direct relation to secondary 
education, except in so far as secondary educa- 
tion leads to high education. From this point 
of view, such schools as prepare, for the Univer- 
sity ought to be under the control and super- 
vision of the University." Education in the 
University is the development, the amplification, 
of school education, and on some issues, its 
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complement.^ If the preliminary training is 
not adequate, if young men whose attainments 
do^ not plainly indicate that they^re qualified 
to profit by a course of University Studies, are 
allowed to enter Colleges, it would be impossible 
to keep University education at the proper 
standard. The University, therefore, should 
have authority, not only to select the schools 
from which students may be allowed to present 
themselves at the Matriculation Examination, 
but also to satisfy itself from time to time that 
schools once recognised continue to be main- 
tained in a state of efficiency. I feel convinced 
that the power now conferred on tlie University, 
if it is wisely and firmly administered, as I 
hope it will be, will materially strengthen the 
cause of discipline and produce far reachjng don- 
sequences in the direction of elevating the tone 
and standard of secondary education throughout 
these Provinces. 

Another important portion of our Regula- 
tions deals with the question of the residence 
of students. The problem of th^ residence of 
students is admittedly one of great difficulty, 
because the experiment has not been tried for 
a sufficient length of time, and the widest 
^divergence of views prevails upon the subject. 
One aspect of the matter, however, is beyond 
the pale of all controversy. It is the duty of 
all Colleges, not only to maintain intellectual 
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discipline among their students, but to provide 
for their moral and physical welfare. If our 
boys are to grow up in healthy manhood, it 
is not enough that their intellectual faculties 
should be developed ; it is essfmtial, that they 
should possess a healthy mind ; they must be 
sedulously kept from the path of temptation ; 
they must be, to use a homely expression, housed 
and fed. Where they do not reside with their 
parents or guardians, the responsibility in this 
matter must be tie own upon the authorities of 
the Colleges of which they are tlie members. 
On this ground alone. Regulations for the 
residence of students are absolutely indispens- 
able. and the Regulations which have been 
framed are, 1 believe, sufficiently stringent and 
at the saiP-e time practicable under the existing 
conditions. I am not unmindful, that the work 
is one of soraedifficulty and delicacy, and a great 
deal of the success of the system must depend 
upon the manner in which the Regulations are 
enforced by the Students Residence Committee. 
The questions they will have to decide, may affect 
the mode of life and the manners and Social 
customs of our students ; and if they are unable 
to realise the position of the students and to 
appreciate the effect of the social and religious 
surroundings in which they have been brought 
up, any unwise action on their part may lead 
to the failure of the residential system and end 
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in disastrous results. If, however, the authori- 
ties of all the Colleges loyally and cordially 
co-operate with the University, and if the Uni- 
versity proceeds with caution in this matter, the 
system, which must still be regarded as in an 
experimental stage, cannot fail to be productive 
of beneficial results to our students. 1 make no 
reference to another aspect of the question, 
which for the present, at any rate, must be 
deemed to be beyond the domain of the practical 
politics of our academic life. If the residential 
system ultimately takes root and obtains a firm 
hold of the mind of our people, as I fervently 
trust it will, the time may come, when all our 
Colleges will be converted into truly residential' 
Colleges of the type so familiar in the Uni» 
versities of the West. ^Then and then alone 
will there be the growth of corporate life 
amongst our students, and each College will 
fittingly be described as a corporation of 
teachers and students banded together for the 
promotion of learning.") The question, however, 
is ultimately reducible to One «f finance, and 
even with the aid of the liberal contributions 
of the Government of India, for which we are 
deeply grateful|, we find it impracticable to 
make even an appreciable beginning. But 
I am optimistic enough to believe, that the 
time is not far distant when we shall find 
ourselves in a fair way to realise this ideal — 
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an ideal which it would be a mistake to suppose, 
is Western in origin and conception. ^Accord- 
ing to the ancient Indian ideal, the student 
must, during the period of his pupilage, reside 
with his preceptor, serve him loyally and 
faithfully, and, when he has finished his studies 
and entered the world, retain for ever the 
influence of the stimulus and inspiration he 
has received. May our students of the future 
cease to regard examinations and Degrees as 
the sole end of Uni\ ersity education, and realise 
that the discipline of the intellect, and the 
formation of character are far more momentous 
than absorption of knowledge and attainment 
of academic honours."^ 

It would be impracticable within the time 
at my disposal to make any but the briefest 
reference to the changes of a fundamental 
character which have been introduced by the 
Regulations for the various Examinations of 
the University. I have not the slightest desire 
to enter into the field of controversy, for it 
must be conceded, that there is room for wide 
divergence of views upon many of the intricate 
questions with which these Regulations 
necessarily deal. But it would be useful to 
refer to the leading principles, because as soon 
as they are realised, they cannot fail to affect 
the mode of training imparted to our boys and 
young men. The aim of the Regulations 
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throughout has been to simplify the Exami- 
nations, to distinguish between the essential 
and the non-essential, to allow all ^students a 
wid^ choice a nd free scope as regards the 
latter, but to demand thoroughness of kn ow- 
ledge from every can^yaleio the 
his choice. At the Matriculation stage, the 
courses must be so framed, as to include sub- 
jects that would train and develop some power 
of expression, some power of reasoning, and 
some power of observation. To give the 
student some power of expression, unquestion- 
ably the best medium is his own language in 
the first place, with the structure and literature 
of which he ought to have a tolerable fami- 
liarity. The Regulations consequently insist 
upon a knowledge of a student’s own verna- 
cular and a power to practise composition, as 
essential at all stages of his career from 
Matriculation to Graduation. This recogni- 
tion of the claims of the Indian vernaculars 
will, I believe, have far reaching consequences 
of the healthiest character. B»*t in addition 
to a knowledge of the vernacular, a student 
must, in order that he may have an adequate 
literary training, cultivate the power to write 
clear, simple and correct English and to form 
an intelligent comprehension of plain modern 
English on familiar subjects. He must in 
addition acquire some knowledge, accurate so 
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far as it goes, of one classical language. If 
these languages are intelligently taught, if 
the student fe made to appreciate the contrast 
of the languages in idiom, diction, method 
and manner, he ought to derive considerable 
intellectual discipline, and his power of expres- 
sion ought to be developed on the right lines. 
To give him some power of reasoning, he must 
learn the elements of Mathematics, which in- 
clude a training in Geometry beginning with 
experimental work ana gradually introduce 
him to the processes of Geometrical reasoning. 
To ensure that he cultivates his power of 
observation, it would be desirable to give him 
the» rudiments of experimental physics or 
mechanics or inorganic chemistry. This, how- 
ever, ■ has mot been found to be practicable, as 
by far the largest majority of our schools, 
have no adequate equipment for the teaching 
of experimental subjects. The student is, 
therefore, allowed a choice of subjects which 
include a general knowledge of the History 
of his country and a general knowledge of the 
Geography of the world. It is obvious that 
a course of training of this description, if it is 
rightly pursued, and if unintelligent memory 
work is discarded, is bound to develop the in- 
telligence and to qualify the student for 
admission to a course of University studies. No 
exceptional ability is needed in a student to 
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complete such a course at the age of sixteen. 
The one element essential for the success of 
the system is that the students shbuld be pro- 
perly trained from their earliest years, that 
they should be trained not merely to acquire 
a certain amount of knowledge, but also to 
exercise their power of expression and their 
power of reasoning. As regards examinations 
other than the Matriculation, thoroughness is 
demanded as the dominating quality in every 
study, and this cannot rightly be regarded as 
a hardship, as students are allowed a wide 
choice of subjects. In the Faculties of Law 
and Medicine, changes of a fundamental 
character, which are calculated to promote 
thoroughness, have been introduced. In the 
examinations in the Faculty of Law, thfs has 
been secured by the introduction of the system 
of teaching by cases and the holding of classes 
for the discussion of legal problems, which is 
now recognised as an effective method in all 
modern law schools where Law is taught as a 
science. In the case of examir^ations in the 
Faculty of Medicine, the period of study for a 
Degree has been increased by one year, so as to 
give time for adequate practical training and 
Hospital duties. A Degree in Teaching has 
been instituted, which it is not too much to 
hope, will encourage persons who are or intend 
to be professional teachers to turn their 
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attention to the theory and methods of teaching. 

Lastly, we have instituted ihe Degree of Doctor 
for the recognition and promotion of Origiaat 
Research. 

There is only one other point in connec- 
tion with the new Regulations to which it is 
my duty to invite your attention, I mean the 
Regulations which deal with the appointment 
of University Professors, Readers and Lecturers. 
Although the time may be distant when we 
shall be in a position to have a number of 
University Professors, and although perhaps 
we can afford to have University Readers and 
University Lecturers only on a somewhat 
limited scale at present, the Regulations in 
respect of these matters, are in one sense of 
paramount, importance. These Regulations 
indicate that the University is no longer to be 
a merely examining body with power to 
grant Degrees ; it is not even to be merely 
a federation of Colleges ; it is to be these 
and a great deal more. It is ultimately to 
be a centre for the cultivation and advance- 
ment of knowledge. This is unquestionably 
the true ideal of a University, and the 
realization of this stimulating ideal, though 
it may be attended with difficulties, is impera- 
tive and is by no means impracticable. 
Among the brightest signs of a vigorous Uni- 
versity, is zeal for the advancement of learning, 
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and th*e true function of a University is 
not merely the distribution of knowledge, but 
also its acquisition and conservation. Every 
Professor must be a student, and every ad- 
vanced student must be animated by a higher 
ideal than mere absorption of knowledge. 
You cannot, it may be, secure this by Regula- 
tions, nor can you expect the fulfilment of this 
ideal from every Professor and every advanced 
student. But while it is manifestly the duty 
of a Professor to assimilate existing know- 
ledge, he has a higher duty to perform, up to 
the limits of his powers and his opportuni- 
ties — he must make strenuous effort to con- 
tribute to the increase of knowledge and the 
advancement of truth. It is also the duty of 
the best and most capable amongst our ad- 
vanced students, so far as time and oppor- 
tunity permit, to undertake a course of post- 
graduate study and research. Unless the Uni- 
versity can show a substantial amount of 
research, produced by the aggregate of its 
Professors, and unless it can sh^w that it has 
trained a substantial number of able and will- 
ing workers to carry on research in the different 
branches of knowledge, the University ran 
hardly be regarded as approaching the realiza- 
tion of its ideal. Ti»e University is legiti- 
mately entitled to claim that ample funds 
should be placed at its disposal, either by. the 
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Government or by the wealthy aristocracy of 
these Provinces or by both, to enable it to dis- 
charge its duties adequately in this matter. 
I have heard it said, however, that even if pro- 
vision is made for Liniversity Professors, and 
even if opportunities are afforded to our 
students for post-graduate research, how few 
are the intelligent young men who are likely 
. to avail themselves of the benefit of these ad- 
vantages. I am by no means persuaded that 
the number would be relatively smaller than 
in other seats of learning, where similar con- 
ditions prevail. But, even if the number be 
smaller, it would not, from my point of view, 
affect the value and importance of the system. 
You cannot estimate intellectual work by 
numerical standards alone. It is absolutely 
wrong to apply statistics to the case of Institu- 
tions like Universities where the highest form 
of knowledge has to be cultivated. It is not 
the number but the quality of students, it is 
not the quantum of knowledge but the 
clmracter of the training which is received, 
that determines the position of the University, 
This is pre-eminently a matter in which it 
may fittingly be said, that although it is 
important to count, it is much better to 
weigh. It is the paramount duty of the Uni- 
versity to discover and develop unusual talent. 
No ^ University is worthy of its reputation 
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which* does not enrol among its Professor^, 
meD best fitted to advance the bounds of 
knowledge, which does not relieve them of 
administrative and tutorial work and thus 
place them in a position consistent with the 
most effective discharge of their legitimate 
duties, ^^o University can rightly be regarded 
as fulfilling the purpose of its existence, unless 
it affords to the best of its students, adequate 
encouragement to carrj^ on research, and unless 
it enables intellectual power whenever detected, 
to exercise its highest functions.’ I trust, 1 have 
said enough to indicate that t^e work which 
lies before us will, by its very vastness and 
complexity, tax the best energies of all Mem- 
bers of the University for many years to come. 
To improve the Colleges, to reform l;fie Schools, 
to re-organize the whole system of teaching by 
which knowledge is brought home to our young 
men, to make adequate provision, not merely 
for their intellectual but also for their moral 
and physical welfare, and last but not the 
least, to turn the University into a centre«of 
intellectual activity, will require the united 
effort of the Members of the Senate and the 
faithful co-operation of all who are vitally 
interested in elevating the tone and standard 
of University education in these Provinces. 

After this imperfect retrospect and prospect 
of academic work, I must now address a few 
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words of advice and encouragement to the 
young men who have juSt been admitted to 
, their Degrees.* 

Graduates of to-day-^ Do you realize fully 
the true import of the Degrees to which you 
have been admitted, and do you realize the res- 
ponsibilities which you will incur when you 
are sent forth into the world, stamped with the 
seal of approval of your University and ac- 
credited with the honour of her Degrees? 
Those amongst you who have been admitted to 
the Degree of Bachelor in any of the Faculties, 
have attained the status of aprentices as opposed 
to the Master Workman ; you have qualified 
yourselves for admission into the temple of 
learning ; you have merely taken the first of the 
steps by which the distinction of a full member- 
ship of a guild of teachers and scholars is to 
be attained. Those amongst you who have 
been admitted to the Degree of Master, have 
given further evidence of your skill ; you have 
made considerable progress and acquired deeper 
knowledge ofoyour special subjects. But it 
would be a lamentable mistake to suppose, 
that whether Bachelors or Masters, your 
education has been finished. Remember, that 
your special education but now begins, and 
remember further, that you will no longer have 
the advantage of the guidance of your con- 
scientious teachers ; henceforth, you must be 
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your own teachers, and self-education will 
become to each one of you a sacred task and 
solemn duty. This life-long pifrsuit of know- 
ledge is essential, not merely for the sake of 
your individual enlightenment, but also for the 
amelioration of millions of your countrymen, 
who for many years to come, will not have the 
benefit of Western thought and Western culture. 
It ought to be your pleasant duty, as it is your 
proud privilege, to be the interpreters of W^tem 
culture to the Eastern mind. Assimilate, there- 
fore, all that is best and of abiding value and 
interest in Western literature, Western philo- 
sophy and Western science, and communicate 
the result to those amongst your countrymen 
who have not been favoured like yourselves 
and have not enjoyed the benefits ofi an English 
education. At the same time, though steeped 
in the culture of the West, disregard not all 
that is most sublime in Indian thought and all 
that is best in Indian manners and customs. 
Neglect not, in the glare of Western light, the 
priceless treasures which are yc»ir inheritance. 
In your just admiration for all that is best in 
the culture of the West, do not, under any 
circumstances, denationalize yourselves. Do not 
hesitate to own at all times that you are genuine 
Indians, and do not fail to rise above the petty 
vanities of dress and taste. Above all, sedul- 
ously cultivate your vernaculars, for it is through 
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the medium of the vernaculars alone, that you 
can hope to reach the masses of your countjymen 
and communicate to ttiem the treasures you 
gather from the field of European learning. 
Forget not, however, that you.' responsibilities 
in this matter will be of the gravest Jmracter. 
You ought to be the trusted interpreters of the 
West to the East and of the East to the West. 
In the discharge of this noble duty, may you 
never deviate in the least from the straight path 
of rectitude, honour and wisdom. May you be 
the faithful representatives of England’s good 
will to India and of India’s claims on England, 
and may you in this manner, remove distrust 
and misconception and spread mutual confidence 
and mutual light. In this matter, as in all 
otheCS, act with caution and moderation. 
Judge and examine for yourselves every question 
that comes before you, with care and thorough- 
ness. Evade not difficulties when they face 
you, but solve them to the best of your ability. 
Satisfy not yourselves with convenient or com- 
fortable doctrines, merely because they appeal 
to your feelings or imagination and are pro- 
pounded with an air of authority or dogmatism. 
Sternly examine them, and accept'them, only if 
they stand the test of truth and reason. But, 
at the same time, be tolerant of the opinions of 
others, and be charitable in your interpretation 
of their motives and actions ; for remember 
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that true independence of character is perfectly 
consistent with a feeling of reverence where 
reverence is justly due. Above adl, be grateful 
to your University and be loyal to her interests 
throughout your career. True it is, that your 
University is not the growth of centuries and 
that as yet, there is no ancient tradition to be 
maintained as in the case of the older Uni- 
versities of Europe ; but that only makes it 
imperative upon you to cherish the fair fame 
of the University of which you are members 
from this day forward. Her reputation has 
yet to be made, and it is incumbent on you to 
make it for her, for as the tree can only be 
judged by the quality of its fruits, the Uni- 
versity can only be judged by the conduct and 
character of her sons. All the strenuous efforts 
of the University to elevate the level of high 
education will be fruitless, if you do not stand 
forth conspicuous amongst your countrymen, 
both for learning and for virtue. A vigorous 
University exercises a beneficent influence upon 
the life of a nation, not merely by its contribu- 
tion to the success and material welfare of the 
people, but also because its teachings dominate 
the actions of men and produce a profound, if 
imperceptible, influence upon the course of 
civilization. While you devote yourselves, 
therefore, to the conscientious discharge of 
the duties for which you have been fitted by 
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the education you have received under the 
auspices of the University, ^ forget not the 
interests of the University which has ratified 
and stamped your efforts. In whatevei: sphere 
of life your lot may be cast, watA with 
anxious solicitude the progress of the University, 
and remember always that your actions will 
affect her reputation and that it is only by 
your loftiness of purpose and sedulous adherence 
to high-toned principles, that you can create 
for her a reputation of which future generations 
of her graduates may justly be proud. 
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I4th March 1908. 

Your Excellency, Your Honour, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 

My first words on the present occasion must 
be expressive of my deep gratitude to His 
Excellency for the extremely kind and indul- 
gent manner in which he has commended me 
and my work in the University ; my sincerest 
thanks are no less due to the members of this 
distinguished assembly for the obvious marks 
of satisfaction with which they received that 
approbation. I deem it, indeed, a great pri- 
vilege to be permitted to address this Convo- 
cation which has been held in commemoration 
of the Jubilee of the University. On an 
auspicious occasion of this description, one 
naturally feels tempted to review the progress 
of the University during the fifty years of its 
existence and to recount the benefits which 
have resulted to our people from its foundation. 
Such an elaborate survey, however, must be 
more fittingly reserved for the Memorial 
Volume which the University intends to pub- 
lish, and I must restrict my theme on the 
present occasion to the barest outline of the 
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position we occupy at the present moment, 
indicating, on the one hand, the progress we 
have made irf the past, and, on the other, the 
vastly extended range of work wh'rh we have 
to accomplish in the future. 

When } had the honour to address the 
Convocation twelve months ago, it was my 
painful duty to refer to the hea’^y losses we 
had recently sustained in the ranks of our 
devoted workers. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation, that ill this respect, we have been 
comparatively fortunate during the last year, 
although we have to deplore the loss of some 
distinguished friends and workers of the Uni- 
versity. Maharaja Sir Jotindramohan Tagore, 
who occupied the foremost position in Indian 
Society and whose loss is mourned by all 
sections and classes of the community, was 
remarkable alike for his culture and wisdom. 
He was a true friend of educn,tion, and a 
sincere promoter of learning ; the interest 
which he took in the work of the University 
as President of the Faculty of Arts and as a 
member of the Syndicate, is still held in grate- 
ful remembrance, while his benefaction will 
transmit his name to future generations of 
students of law. Babu Sreenath Das greatly 
distinguished himself as a student and teacher 
of Mathematics in pre- University days, while 
he was known to a later generation as a 
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brilliant member of the legal profession and 
as a representative of the Faculty of Law on 
the Syndicate. Babu Umeshohandra Datta 
was a quiet and unostentatious worker in the 
unremunerative paths of education, and his 
name will be cherished by future generations, 
for solid work modestly accomplished in the 
development of one of the foremost Colleges 
of this city, in the progress of the education of 
our females, and in the promotion of charitable 
and religious institutions. By the death of 
Doctor Moir, who represented the Faculty of 
Medicine on the Syndicate, we have been 
deprived of the services of a gentleman of the 
highest professional attainments and character, 
and the lamentable circumstances under which 
his career was cut short in the pfime ®f life, 
inevitably call forth the deepest admiration for 
unflinching devotion to duty in the face of 
obvious and immense personal danger. By 
the retirement of Mr. Ratcliffe, the Senate has 
been deprived of the services of a member 
whose views on academic matters were put 
forward with courage and moderation, and 
smoothed many a debate when the new 
Regulations were framed. Last but not the 
least, by the retirement of Dr. William Booth, 
the Indian Educational Service has lost one 
of its most capable and distinguished members, 
a man remarkable for independence of 
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character and unflinching devotion to what he 
felt was right. His services to the ciuse of 
education in "this country as the Principal irf 
important Colleges, as an Inspe* tor of Schools, 
as a Director of Public Instruction and as 
Registrar of this University can hardly be 
over-estimated. The enthusiasm which he 
kindled in his pupils, among whom I have the 
privilege to count myself as one, by hiS 
brilliant lectures and investigations in Mathe- 
matics, has never been surpassed in this 
country, and his name will be held in grateful 
recollection by more than one generation of 
Indian students. 

Two events of paramount importance to 
the progress of our academic work have 
happehed during the last twelve months, and 
deserve more than a passing notice. To one 
of these, the munificent gift of two and a 
half lacs of rupees by my Hon’ble friend the 
Maharaja Bahadur of Darbhanga, a felicitous 
reference has already been made by His 
Excellency th^ Chancellor. The other is a 
munificent gift of another two and a half lacs 
of rupees by the late Babu Guruprasanna 
Ghose, one of the most cultured' scions of a 
well-known aristocratic family of this city. 
Forty years ago, the University was the for- 
tunate recipient of five lacs of rupees, out of 
which two were contributed by an enlightened 
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prince of merchants, Mr. Premchand Roychand 
of Bombay, and three by an accomplished 
lawyer of this Province, Bsfbu Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore. I cannot but deem it a for- 
tunate circumstance, that on the present occa- 
sion, we have enlisted the sympathies of the 
wealthy aristocracy of these Provinces, and 
that we owe our benefactions to members of 
that body who have lived in the Temple 
of Fortune, and there unsatisfied, have gone 
higher, by arduous steps, to the Temple of 
Charity, where they have so fittingly bestowed 
their gifts, in the consciousness that great 
acquisitions involve great responsibilities. It 
is worthy of note that the bounty of each has 
been called forth for an object which is of 
incalculable importance to the advancement 
of Education in this country. The benefac- 
tion of the Maharaja of Darbhanga is to be 
devoted for the foundation and extension of 
the University Library; the benefaction of 
Babu Guruprasanna Ghose is to be applied 
to train Indian students in th^ Arts and In- 
dustries of Europe, America, and Japan.' 
Whatever controversy there may be as to the 
future development of this University, there 
can be no possible doubt or dispute as to the 
sovereign importance of a Library and a 
Technological Institute. Whoever, therefore, 
gives us ample funds for the foundation of a 
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Library where the archives of the human race 
may be treasured and studied, whoever gives 
us funds to tr&in our young men in labora- 
tories, which not only open the arcana of Nature 
but directly promote the industries, must 
awaken our admiration and imperatively 
claim perpetual gratitude. I fervently hope, 
that these recent examples of beneficence, so 
great and wise, so well calculated to advance 
the moral and intellectual welfare of our 
youths, will not be completely lost to the 
many enlightened representatives of wealth 
and culture in this great Province. 

I shall now pass on for a moment to the work 
of the University during the last twelve months 
in the way of enforcement and practical realiza- 
tion of the new Regulations. As I had occasion 
to observe last year, the portions of the new 
Regulations which are of fundamental impor- 
tance, are those for the appointment of Uni- 
versity Professors, Readers, and Lecturers. 
They mark an epoch in the history of the Uni- 
versity, which^is no longer to be restricted to 
its scope of an examining body with power to 
grant Degrees, but is in future to undertake 
post-graduate teaching and ultimately form a 
centre for the cultivation and advancement of 
knowledge, It is a matter for congratulation 
that the University has found it practicable, 
with the limited means at its disposal, to make 
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a definite and substantial advance in this 
direction. We have been able to secure the 
co-operation of three distinguished! scholars as 
University Readers, each of whom is unquestion- 
ably pre-eminent in his own special subject. 
The brilliant lectures of Dr. Thibaut on the 
Astronomies of the Ancient Oriental Nations 
and of Professor Schuster on the Progress of 
Modern Physics, have rightly evoked consider- 
able enthusiasm amongst our advanced students 
and College lecturers, while the course of 
lectures on the Geology of India announced by 
Dr. Holland, is awaited with widespread 
interest. I am not altogether without hopes 
that our funds may permit us to arrange 
for other courses of lectures during the next 
year, upon subjects of vital interest and impor- 
tance to Indian scholarship. During the last 
twelve months also, the Senate has arranged for 
a large number of University Lecturers for the 
benefit of post-graduate students, and it is 
worthy of note, that although we have not 
found it practicable to make adequate provision 
for all branches of study, literary and scientific, 
provision has been made for lectures which 
were urgently needed, including instruction in 
Pali language and literature by Mr. Kosambi, 
a Maharatta scholar of considerable distinction, 
and advanced instruction in the Vedas by 
Acharyya Satyabrata Samasrami, the foremost 
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Vedic scholar in these Provinces, who has 
devoted a life time to these special studies. By 
,the munificence of the late Babu Sree Gopal 
Basu Mallik, we have been further enabled to 
appoint a brilliant graduate of this University, 
Panday Ramavatar Sarma, to lecture on the 
Vedanta Philosophy and to unravel to our 
students the intricacies of that fascinating 
subject. The University has also, during the 
past twelve months, instituted prizes in comme- 
moration of our Jubilee for the promotion of 
literary and scientific research by our graduates, 
and we have further found it possible, with the 
help of money placed at our disposal by a 
Memorial Committee, presided over by an 
Ex- Vice-Chancel lor of this University, the 
Hon’ble theChief Justice of Bengal, to institute 
a research prize in Medicine which is to bear 
the name of the late lamented Maharaja Sir 
Lachmessur Singh of Darbhanga. Lastly, the 
Senate has sanctioned the institution of twelve 
post-graduate scholarships of the value of 
Rs. 32 a montlj, each tenable for two years, by 
distinguished Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors 
of Science who desire to proceed to the Degree 
of Master# To crown all this, 'we have the 
gracious announcement by His Excellency the 
Chancellor about the foundation of a University 
Professorship, which has been received by all 
with feelings of intense satisfaction, and which 
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will make the administration of His Excellency 
gratefully remembered for ever as the era of 
effective and substantial support* by the State , 
to the cause of the highest education of Indian 
youths. I trust I have said enough to show 
that this much may be legitimately claimed on 
behalf of my colleagues on the Senate that there 
has been no lack of zeal or devotion on the 
part of the members of this University, and 
that we have established a strong claim upon 
the munificence of my wealthy and educated 
countrymen for substantial help, so that we 
may 

“ Draw new furrows beneath the healthy mom 
And plant the great hereafter in the now.” 

Another work of vital importance upon 
which the University has been engaged during 
the last twelve months, is a preliminary survey 
of all our aliiliated Colleges and recognised 
Schools. As I had occasion before to point 
out, the control of the University over the 
affiliated Colleges and recognised Schools, 
and the power of supervision^created by the 
new Regulations, are likely to have far-reach- 
ing consequences. Henceforth it will be the 
first duty of the University to secure the 
efficiency of the Colleges, and to be assured 
that the recognised Schools are maintained 
as places, where sound education is imparted 
and strict discipline is enforced. We have 
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within our jurisdiction more than fifty Col- 
leges and over six hundred Schooh: ; the 
reports upod their condition, which will 
require careful consideration, make it amply 
manifest that the Institutions where our boys 
and youngmen receive their training, are, I 
regret to say, almost without exception, much 
below the standard of efficiency contemplated 
by the new Regulations. I have no desire to 
magnify our difficulties, but at the same time, 
I feel keenly that it would be a fatal mistake 
to ignore them and to take a too optimistic 
view of the situation. It is safe to say 
that the educational Institutions of the future, 
quite as much as those of the present, will be 
largely controlled, if not dominated, by three 
factofs — teachers, instruments and books. In 
each of these vital elements, the deficiency of 
our Institutions is remarkable. They are, 
without exception, undermanned ; of Libraries 
and Laboratories, there are only a few, if 
any, which can satisfactorily stand , the 
scrutiny of thg most reasonable test applied 
according to western ideals. The one possible 
solution of the situation plainly appears to 
me to be the expenditure of more money for 
educational purposes. I wish it to be under- 
stood that I make no exception in favour of 
any particular Institution, be it maintained 
by the State or aided from public funds, or 
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supported by private raunificence. They all 
stand in need of urgent reform and expansion, 
and it is indisputable that if fliey are to be 
maintained in a state of efficiency, their scope 
must be restricted, and the authorities of each 
Institution must concentrate their attention 
and direct the energies of their teaching staff 
to selected branches of knowledge. But even 
if each Institution specializes, as I have sug- 
gested, considerable expenditure will be 
necessary to strengthen the staff, to remunerate 
them decently, if not adequately, to improve 
the Librjrries, and to establish proper Labora- 
tories.' The warning cannot be too soon or 
too emphatically given, that strenuous effort 
and large outlay \yill be imperatively needed 
for many years to come, on the part of all 
interested in the welfare of our Colleges and 
Schools. 

From this imperfect review of our position 
and future prospects, let us travel back in our 
imaginations, for a moment, half a century 
back to the time when the IJniversity was 
founded, and take stock of the progress we 
have made. I do not desire to dwell at any 
length on the rapidity and exuberance of the 
growth of the University, though it is indubit- 
ably a matter for sincere congratulation. It 
would hardly be profitable to recount how the 
University started with a dozen Colleges and 
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a few. hundred students, and how, in less than 
a quarter of a century, the number of Institu- 
tions within fts jurisdiction had increased six- 
fold and the students directly amenable to its 
influence, had to be counted by thousands. Nor 
is it necessary for me to remind you, how with 
the phenomenal progress of education through- 
out the whole of Northern India and under the 
pressing demand of local conditions, two other 
Universities have grown out of the parent body, 
like off-shoots fi <3m the banyan tree, and now 
exercise a salutary influence over education in 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, while our 
original Institution, territorially restricted, still 
exhibits unabated vigour and activity. I need 
also make only a passing reference to the 
circumstance, that the benefactions which the 
University owes to the munificence of private 
individuals, represent fourteen lacs of rupees, 
to which may be added our Reserve Fund of 
six lacs. I do not lay special stress upon these 
figures, for although they indicate to some 
extent the popularity of the University, and 
some degree of prosperity, the sums at our 
disposal are totally inadequate for our needs 
and would rightly be regarded as' insignificant 
in Europe and America, where, what has taken 
us half a century to accumulate, would not 
improbably be contributed by a single beneficent 
founder like John Hopkins or Leland Stanford. 
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I pass by this aspect of the material progress of 
the University, and I pause for a moment to 
ask, what progress we have madfe in our con- 
ception of the true scope and functions of a 
University during half a century of its existence. 
Here, at any rate, it is some satisfaction to find 
that we have made definite progress in the right 
direction. The fundamental conception which 
lies at the root of the Act of Incorporation of 
1857 was that the University was to be a purely 
examining body. Nearly half a century later, 
we have come to realise that the object of the 
University is something wider and nobler than 
the mere application of tests, however searching 
they may be, to determine the extent and 
accuracy of knowledge acquired in Institutions 
over which the University had »o direct or 
adequate control. (The present conception of 
the function of the University is, that it is an 
Institution for the acquisition, conservation, 
refinement and distribution of knowledget^ I 
believe it is the opinion of most persons,’ com- 
petent to form an opinion uf)on educational 
matters, that this salutary change in the con- 
ception of the true function of this University, 
has been recognised not a moment too soon. 
The original limited conception of the Uni- 
versity as an Institution which exists solely to 
conduct examinations and confer Degrees, 
necessarily produced the disastrous result that 
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teaching was sabcn:dinate4 to examinations. 
While it may be conceded that a system 
examinations, properly and reasonably conduct- 
ed, has undoubted advantages in ever^; S5'stem 
of academic study, it would be idle to deny that 
there are grave abuses and distinct tendencies 
to abuse in the extraordinary development of 
the Examination System in modern times. 
One of the greatest evils is hasty cram at the 
last moment instead of the quiet and 
deliberate appropriatioi. of knowledge from 
day to day, Another, and, perhaps, a still 
greater evil, is the desire to adapt the teach- 
ing to the examination, or to put it from the 
point of view of the student, an ingenious 
attempt to circumvent the examiner by a 
close study of his habits and proclivities. A 
thir4 evil, equally disastrous, is an artificial 
det^&nation of subjects of study, which are 
setected by the student, not entirely from the 
point of view of his special aptitude, but very 
often front considerations whether a particular 
subject paj^ \^eU at the examination. These 
and other evils which, if not inherent in, are, 
at any rate, concomitant to all elaborate 
systems of examination, are naturally aggra- 
vated, where, as here, a University exists 
exclusively for purposes of Examination. I 
rejoice, therefore, that under our new consti- 
tution, post-graduate teaching is definitely 

6 
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regarded as one of the duties of the Univer- 
sity, and henceforth I trust the principle will 
never be overlooked that thi teacher is un- 
worthy of his vocation who keeps the coming 
Examination perpetually in sight, that exami- 
nations are subordinate to teaching, not that 
teaching exists for the sake of examinations. 
Another fundamental idea, to some extent 
inseparably associated with the position I 
have just indicated, is partially recognised 
for the first time, by the new Regulations, and 
when further developed, may have far-reaching 
consequences — I mean the recognition of the 
claims of research in every system of advanced 
education. I am not unmindful that there is 
an unwholesome dread of the very term 
‘ research ’ among some people Vhc' profess 
to be interested in education, but I sincerely 
trust there is none such in this assembly. 
It is rather late in the beginning of the 
twentieth century to doubt or dispute the 
value and importance of research as a part of 
academic training and as a jiecessary quali- 
fication for admission to the highest Degrees 
of the University. Call it by what name you 
will, describe it, if 3’ou please, as investigation, 
or as advancement of knowledge in the 
language of Bacon, or as creative action in 
the phrase of Emerson, or as constructive 
scholarship in the words of Munsterberg, there 
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can be no pdssible controversy as to the 
importance of the conception. I do not deny 
that every aspirant for research, at the outset 
*of his career, requires control, and the benefit , 
of the counsel of a more learned and experi- 
enced person. But with adequate preliminary 
training and proper guidance, our advanced 
students are thoroughly qualified to enter 
upon the field of investigation, as *a proof of 
which it is sufficient to mention, that this 
afternoon, for the first t’me, we ha^/e conferred 
the Degree of Doc tor of Philosophy upon two of 
our distinguished graduates, Dr. Satischandra 
Vidyabhushan for contributions to the History 
of Indian Logic and Dr. Abdulla Soraworthy 
for contributions to Mahomedan Jurisprudence. 
Nor should I pass over in entire silence upon 
the much debated question of the relation of 
instruction to research. It is asserted by some 
with a degree of confidence, that Professors 
engaged in research must to some extent 
neglect the interests of the students committed 
to their care, and that if they are devoted to 
the interest of their students, they have no 
time for research. But while I do not deny 
that serious administrative duties are impedi- 
ments to prolonged work in the Laboratory 
or the Library, it is undeniable that instruc- 
tion is not administration, and it is quite 
possible to combine instruction with investi- 
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gation ; as a proof, it is sufficient to refer to 
important investigations in the domain of 
Chemistry by my friend Dr. Prafullachandra^ 
Ray of the Presidency College, which have 
been utilised even for purposes of elementary 
instruction. The truth seems to me to be that 
while sterile intellects attribute their non- 
productiveness to over-work, a more acute 
diagnosis detects a lack of will-power. I 
fervently hope that the conception of research 
has come amongst us to stay, and will spread 
throughout the land from peak to peak like 
the signal fires described by the Greek 
Dramatists of old. 

There are two other fundamental ideas, 
inseparably associated with the progress of 
the University, which deserve a brie# reference 
on the present occasion. When this University 
was established half a century ago, it was 
founded upon a policy of religious neutrality, 
and ever since then, our Regulations have 
wisely embodied an emphatic declaration that 
no question shall be asked at any University 
Examination which would require an expres- 
sion of religious belief on the part of the 
candidates, and no exception shall be admis- 
sible against any answer, on the ground that 
it expresses peculiarities of religious belief. 
The wisdom of this policy has never been 
seriously questioned, but the result has been 
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somewhat unexpected and has often been 
rightly lamented. A theory h^ 
ground for mdny years past that nothing need 
be taught in Schools and Colleges which is 
not directly required for purposes of University 
Examinations, and that consequently, it is no 
part of the duty of the Institutions in which our 
boys and youngmen are trained, to consider 
the question of their moral and religious ins- 
truction. It is however undeniable that, as 
His Excellency has so appropriately pointed 
out, no system of education which is purely 
intellectual and which leaves severely alone 
the moral and religious elements of life, can 
satisfy the national want or promote the 
growth of healthy manhood. If this Univer- 
sity is^-to'-have a permanent hold upon the 
mind of our people, this aspect of the problem 
will have to be faced and solved. I do not 
profess to have discovered a remedy, but I 
firmly believe that if the authorities of our 
College and Schools earnestly take the matter 
in hand, a practical solution will be attain- 
able. I do not deny that we are still at the 
threshold of the residential system of educa- 
tion, which was, in times *past, our own 
indigenous system and which now prevails in 
European Universities, and, it may be, many 
a long year will pass, before the University 
will be in a position through its Colleges to 
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exercise that domestic discipline over its 
students which is a valuable feature in the 
Universities of the West. Bitt there is no 
reason why, meanwhile, moral and religious* 
training should not be coincident with 
intellectual discipline. If this is- fundamental 
to all real progress, as I firmly believe it to be, 
it is surely our duty to seC that while our 
youths are forming their habits of body and 
mind, they are also forming their habits of 
moral and spiritual life, and that they are 
taught, not necessarily in the College, but 
simultaneously with their Collegiate lessons, 
to build on firm foundations their ethical 
conduct and their religious faith. I need 
hardly assert that as a pre-requisite to the 
success of any system which may be de^dsed, it 
would be essential that every student, under 
the guidance of his guardian, should have 
absolute freedom to be trained in the religious 
faith of his fore-fathers ; that, subject to this 
restriction, the idea is workable is illustrated 
by what has been accomplished in the Central 
Hindu College of Benares, wfiich is rightly 
regarded as one of the soundest and most 
remarkable Institutions founded in recent 
years. I have no faith in the efficacy of 
abstract religious maxims solemnly inculcated 
by grave teachers upon youthful minds which 
receive no impression from the process. But, 
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I believe, it would be far more profitable to 
illustrate the fundamental principles of every 
, system of morals and religion by examples of 
truth, purity, charity, humility, self-sacrifice, 
gratitude, reverence for the teacher, devotion 
to duty, womanly chastity, filial pi^ty, loyalty 
to the King, and of other virtues, appropriately 
selected from the great national books of* 
Hindus and Mahomedans. These cameos of 
character, these ideals of our past, portrayed 
with surpassing loveliness in the immortal 
writings of our poets and sages, would 
necessarily captivate the imagination and 
strengthen the moral fibre of our youngmen, 
who would thus acquire genuine respect for 
those principles of life and conduct which have 
guided^jn' the past countless generations of 
noble men and women in this historic 
continent. 

The other fundamental doctrine which 
lies at the root of our University system of 
education and to which I desire to make a brief 
reference, is tl^p principle that European know- 
ledge should be brought home to our students 
through the medium of English — that western 
light should reach us througli western gates 
and not through lattice work in eastern 
windows. The validity of this principle, which 
has been firmly settled for three quarters of a 
century, has latterly been seriously questioned 
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1?^ people of culture and position whose opinion 
claims consideration. I need not, on the present 
occasion, after what His Excellency has said, , 
review the history of the educational problem 
of this country during the early part of the last 
century, nor have I the time at my disposal to 
recall to your minds how before the first Edu- 
cational Despatch of 1813, the question of the 
education of our people was treated with 
indifference by our Rulers, although the 
Calcutta Madrassa had been established by 
Warren Hastings for the benefit of Arabic 
studies and the Sanskrit College at Benares 
had been founded by Jonathan Duncan for the 
promotion of Sanskrit learning. Nor need I 
dwell at length upon the strange circumstance, 
which has always seemed to me to be a 3 T irony 
of fate, that while from 1813 onwards, the 
authorities were bent upon the improvement of 
Indian education by the encouragement of 
persons learned in Sanskrit and Arabic, dis- 
tinguished members of the Indian Aristocracy, 
under the inspiration of David I^re and Ram 
Mohan Ray, founded the Hindu College on the 
principle, that whoever desires to obtain a 
liberal education, must begin by a mastery of 
the English language as a key to the Science 
and Literature of Europe. It is enough for me 
to remind you that nearly twenty years after 
the foundation of the Hindu College by my 
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countrymen, the struggle bet\V^feen what has 
been not very felicitously described as Anglicism 
^nd Orientalism, tenainated in favour of the 
former, and the great Minute of Lord Macaulay 
and the famous Resolution of Lord William 
Bentinck, set the seal of authoritative approval 
upon the principle, unsuccessfully advocated . 
by Raja ^am Mohan Ray and Dr. Alexander ^ 
Duff, that a thorough first-hand acquaintance 
with English language and literature, will 
always be essential to those amongst my 
countrymen whc^ aspire to a high order of 
education. This principle, thus broadly for- 
mulated, was definitely adopted as the found- 
ation of the great Educational Despatch of 1854, 
in which, as Lord Dalhousie once remarked, 
Sir Chafte? Wood, ^vith magnificent audacity, 
outlined a scheme of education for all India, 
far wider and more comprehensive than any 
Local or the Supreme Government would ever 
havt; ventured to suggest. That Despatch is 
still rightly treated as the Great Charter of High 
Education in Jndia, and I confess, 1 cannot 
perceive any solid foundation for the assertion 
that high education, as outlined in that 
Despatch, has been a perilous blunder. I 
emphatically assert, that it has been neither a 
peril nor a blunder. I can never forget the 
circumstances under which the Indian* Univer- 
sities were established. What friend of education 
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in this country can afford to forget that although 
the Court of Directors, with gen^uine statesman- 
like foresight, recognised that England’s primo 
function in India was to superintend the 
tranquil elevation of the whole moral and 
intellectual standard, and directed at a time 
of profound peace, the establishment of the 
Universities, the Acts of the Legislature, by 
which the Universities were called into existence, 
were not passed till the year of the great Mutiny, 
when the flames of rebellion were still unquench- 
ed and the times might have been deemed 
scarcely suited to educational advancement ? 
Who can deny that the Universities, founded 
upon just and liberal principles, under such 
circumstances and amid such surroundings, 
will for ever remain as striking moniiffients of 
the coolness, the persistent energy and the 
generous impulses of the British race ? Can 
it then be suggested with any semblance 
of reason that the Universities, so generously 
established, have failed in their object of the 
dissemination of European education amongst 
our people? 1 have no hesitation that the 
answer should be an emphatic negative. If the 
mission of the British nation is not merely the 
maintenance of order but also the advancement 
of civilization, an organised system of high 
education is essential, because progress of 
civilization without promotion of education 
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IS a contradiction in terms. , As was felicitously 

observed by one of ni> distinguished pre- 
decessors, who resolutely declined to be frigh- 
tened by any talk about the dangers of 
education, it is ignorance in every form and 
in every class, which is a source of danger 
to the body politic, and the strength and 
stability of a government must depend, not,, 
solely upon force, but upon reason, upon 
persuasion and upon the intelligent apprecia- 
tion by its subjects of the motives and objects of 
their Rulers. It is undeniable, that the spread 
of higher education amongst our people has 
been on the whole beneficent in the direction 
indicated by Sir Courtenay Ilbert ; but higher 
European education promises to the people of 
this country a great deal more, if it is wisely 
regulated and is supplemented by moral and 
religious culture, so as to foster the growth of 
whatever is noble in Indian character. Nearly 
forty years ago, Baron Napier, Governor of 
Madras and Chancellor of the University of 
that Province, ^in a memorable address, remark- 
able for prophetic insight and true states- 
manship, analysed and delineated with the 
hand of a master, the aims and ends to which 
higher European education will ultimately lead 
the people of this country. His Excellency 
specified four objects which the people of this 
country seemed eventually destined to attain 
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by sedulously following the paths of education ; 
first, a new basis of national unity, second, a 
rational knowledge of - the Institutions of the^ 
East, third, self-government or the Government 
of India by the Indians in a modified form, 
and fourth, participation in the general intellec- 
tual movement of the world, now and hereafter. 
Countless years, the end of which no human 
vision can reach nor sagacity penetrate, may 
roll on before any or all of these objects are ■ 
realised. But if ever the time comes, when in 
the language of Lord Napier, “ the Universities 
of India prove to have done a Jjrr^er duty than 
they have exercised d^v^Ja^fey^and are found 
to have been not onlwdh^n;jfsing mothers of 
learning and virW^^nd'^inlellectual delighls 
but also the nur^^ilg mptner of a new*0ommon- 
wealth,” the^-Zoumi^tion of the Universities in 
the East wiif jfe^Ve to have been the brightest 
glory of,d,he British race and the supremest 
triumph of statesmanship. It is meet, therefore, 
that we should commemorate the Jubilee of 
this University, which has brojight home to 
our people the gladsome light of Western 
education in the past and which is fraught with 
magnificent possibilities in the future, and it 
befits the occasion that we should inscribe oii 
the roll of our graduates the name of the 
distinguished scientist from Europe who has 
honoured us by his presence, the names of eminent 
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representatives of the other Indian Universities 
which are inseparably associated with us by 
^ community of ideals and aspirations; ap'lthe 
names as well of our own faithful wo|-kers wha 
have sprfed the fair fame erf the Un^ersity by 
their-devotion to the cause of advancement of 

■Pr , ''“f * 

knowledge and promotion of true learning. 

Graduates of the University of^^j^iatefEltta, 
who have this day heo^jif^lnvesied with 
academic insigBfi^^Lp(®SS^^ you to rise to 
thfii<4iTrei»d!gni|if^(i*^bie position which you 
and to recognise and fulfil 
fility which it imposes. Do not 
the charge which I have address- 
of you on admission to your 
jfectivQ^ Degree, that you should in your life 
rsation show yourself worthy of the 
is a meaningless platitude or an idle 
iula. Treat it as the parting message of 
le University to each and every one of you 
who have been trained, and I trust, adequately 
equipped for the battle of life, under her 
beneficent guidance. If 1 were called upon to 
develop this charge, I would exhort you in the 
words of one of the greatest teachers of man- 
kind : “ Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue and if there 
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be any praise, think on these things.” In what- 
ever sphere of life your lot ma^ be cast, prove 
yourself to be the true children of your Almd^ 
Mater. Educated by the liberality of the 
State or by private munificence, strive 
strenuously to make adequate return ; with 
anxious solicitude, promote the education erf 
your countrymen, and be, each of you, a bright 
centre of moral and intellectual activity like 
the scholars of Mediaeval Europe, who laden 
with Greek and Roman learning, brought many 
of the gems of ancient lore within the reach of 
those who never had the benefits of classical 
education and knew none but the vulgar 
tongue. Make your mission the diffusion of 
knowledge and virtue and the repression of 
ignorance and evil. Above all, endeavour to 
attain stability of character, and cultivate that 
principle of honour, which once tainted or lost 
can never be regained. Forget not, that 
unless you are honourable men, all your talent, 
learning and industry will be in vain, and 
your intellectual powers will be a snare to 
yourselves and a delusion to others. Cultivate 
that humility of spirit which the learned and 
imlearned alike instinctively feel, is the true 
stamp of culture and wisdom. Cultivate also 
that spirit of obedience to lawful authority, 
which is the necessary concomitant of true 
academic discipline. Make yourselves Captains 
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of the Peace of the Realm, and prove yoursejves 
loyal and valt^^ble citiaens, worth/ of the 
confidence alike of ybnr Rulers and "of ‘ your 
countrymen. Show to the world, that education* 
and loyalty are not only consistent, but that 
the more advanced the education, the more 
genuine the culture, the deeper the attachment 
to your Rulers. Prove to the world, that genuine 
allegiance is felt by you for the nation, which 
by a liberal and enlightened educational policy, 
have brought your minis into intimate contact 
with the spirit of the West, and show that such 
allegiance may be rendered without the least 
relinquishment of your own nationality and 
without loss of genuine pride in the magnificent 
legacy of your ancient civilization. 

Students of this University, allow not the 
pursuit of your studies to be disturbed by 
extra-academic elements. Forget not, that 
the normal task of the student, so long as he 
is a student, is not to make politics, nor to be 
conspicuous in political life. Take it as my 
deepest conviction, that practical politics is 
the business of men, not of boys. You have 
not that prudent firmness, that ripe experience, 
that soundness of judgment in human affairs, 
which is essential in politics, and will be 
attained by you only in the battle of life, in 
the professions and in responsible positions. 
Train yourselves, if you please, in Political 
Economy, Political Philosophy, Jurisprudence 
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and Constitutional Law ; acquire an intelli- 
gent comprehension of the gfeat lessons of 
History ; but delude not yourselves in your, 
youthful enthusiasm that the complex machi- 
nery by which a State is governed may be 
usefully critic’ sed and discussed without 
adequate training and laborious preparation. 
Remember further that if you affiliate your- 
selves with a party, you deprive yourselves 
of that academic freedom which is a pre- 
requisite to self-education and culture. Submit 
not, I implore you, to intellectual slavery, and 
abandon not your most priceless possession, to 
test, to doubt, to see everything with your own 
eyes. Take this as a solemn warning that you 
cannot, with impunity and without serious risk 
to your mental health, allow your academic 
pursuits to be rudely disturbed by the shocks 
of political life. Devote yourselves, tHerefore, . 
to the quiet and steady acquisition of physical, 
intellectual and moral habits, and take to 
your hearts the motto, 

“ Self- reverence, self- knowledge,^ self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 
Follow the path of virtue, which knows no 
distinction of country or colour ; be remark- 
able for your integrity as for your learning, and 
let the world see that there are amongst you 
“ Souls tempered with fire, 

Fervent, heroic and good — 

Helpers and Friends of mankind.” 
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Your Excellency, Your Honour, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

The twelve months which have elapsed 
since we last met in this hall to celebrate the 
Jubildfe of the foundation of the University, 
have formed a period of strenuous work in our 
academic life. But betore I pass over in rapid 
review the work which has been accomplished, 
and take stock of the numerous problems 
which still await solution, duty demands that 
I should pay a tribute of respect and gratitude 
to some of our most honoured colleagues 
whose services have been lost to the University 
by death or by retirement from this country. 

By the death of the Reverend Father 
Eugene Lafont, we have lost a devoted 
student of science, who during a period of 
forty-five years, built up one of the finest 
laboratories in ^his city, established the reputa- 
tion of the St. Xavier’s College as one of the 
foremost institutions of the University, secured 
for the experimental sciences' the position 
which they deservedly occupy in the University 
curriculum, and materially aided one of the 
most brilliant graduates of this University in 
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the establishment and maintenance of the first 
IndiarT Institute of Science. 'His services to 
the cause of the advancement of scientific 
education in this country, and his sympathy 
with the legitimate aspirations of my educated 
countrymen, secured for him their affectionate 
respect, and the extent of his popularity might 
easily be judged by the spleridid ovation which 
was accorded to him when he was admitted 
to the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Science. 
By the death of Moulvi Khoda Buksh Khan 
Bahadur, we have been deprived of the services 
of a true lover of learning, who devoted the 
savings of a lifetime for the promotion of 
oriental research and in the foundation of a 
library rich with literary treasures .of inestim- 
able value to the student of Arabic language 
and literature and of the Mahomedan period 
of Indian History. 

By the retirement of Sir Andrew Fraser, 
we have lost our first Rector, who, himself a 
distinguished University man, appreciated the 
difficulties of University work, and always took 
a genuine interest in its welfare. By retire- 
ment, we have also lost Sir Robert Rampini, 
at one time President of the Faculty of Law 
and Member of the Syndicate, and always a 
zealous worker whose services whenever needed 
were ungrudgingly placed at our disposal. By 
the retirement of Mr. Justice Geidt, we have 
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lost the services of one of the soui|dtst,of our 
advisers, whose views, put forward with 
moderation aijd impartiality, secured the 
attention and respect they deserved, l^astly, 
by the recent retirement of Sir Frands Maclean^ 
we have lost from our midst one of the truest 
friends of our people, who, during the term of his 
office as Vice-Chancellor of this University, 
devoted himself to the discharge of his duties 
with zeal and dignity, and who, during the 
entire period of his stay in this country, took 
the keenest interest iii the cause of the promo- 
tion of the education of our females. 

During the last twelve months, the 
University has steadily endeavoured to promote 
post-graduate studies and research, and it is a 
source of satisfaction that we have found it 
possible tb make substantial advance in this 
direction. The Senate has, after careful 
deliberation, revised the Regulations for the 
award of the Premchand Roychand Student- 
ships. They were originally regarded as 
rewards for merit tested by examination ; 
latterly, they ^vere awarded partially in recogni- 
tion of merit evidenced by knowledge previously 
acquired and partly as reward for proved 
capacity for research. In futufe, they are to 
be open to competition among all graduates 
who have taken the highest Degree in any 
Faculty, and are to be awarded solely for the 
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promotion of original research and investiga- 
tion. I think it is distinctly a m'atter for congra- 
tulation that we should have found it possible 
to abolish one of our severest tests in which 
mere acquisition of knowledge played so 
important a part, and have replaced it by a 
system in which a capacity to extend the 
bounds of knowledge will have the recognition 
it undoubtedly deserves. During the last twelve 
months also, we have found ourselves in a 
position to arrange for two important courses 
of post-graduate lectures. In the first place, we 
had a series of brilliant lectures on an important 
department of Mathematical Physics by Dr. Gil- 
bert Walker, one of the recognised authorities 
on that subject. These lectures were largely 
attended by our advanced students and lecturers 
in Colleges from the remotest parts of the 
Province, and I have not the faintest doubt that 
they will serve to stimulate study and research 
in one of the most useful and difiicult branches 
of modern physics. In the second place, we 
have had a long series of luminous lectures from 
one of our own graduates, Babu Dineshchandra 
Sen, on the fascinating subject of the history of 
the Bengali language and literature. These 
lectures take a comprehensive view of the 
development of our vernacular, and their 
publication will unquestionably facilitate the 
historical investigation of the origin of the 
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vernacular literature of this country, the study 
of which is avo\;^edly one of the foremost objects 
*of the new , Regulations to promote. It is a 
matter of the deepest regret, however, thal 
another effort made by the Senate, in the same 
direction, has failed through circumstances which 
no human foresight could control. We ail 
lament the death of the late Professor Pischel 
at Madras on his way to Calcutta, as by this 
tragic event the world of Oriental scholarship 
has lost one of its devoted votaries, and the 
members of this University have lost the unique 
opportunity of inspiration and stimulus deriv- 
able from personal contact with one of the 
greatest scholars of Germany. It is in some 
degree fortunate, however, that he has left to 
the University a fairly complete record of the 
course of lectures he had intended to deliver 
on the Philology of the Prakrit languages. The 
material thus placed at our disposal is of 
considerable importance and a committee of 
experts has aleady been appointed to secure the 
speedy publication of the work. 

During the last year, the University has 
been the recipient of severg.! endowments, 
the most considerable of which is a sum of 
Rs. 40,000 left by the late Babu Hem Chandra 
Gossain for the promotion of the knowledge 
of Science and Sanskrit amongst our advanced 
students. 
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Aiiother endowment deserves special men- 
tion, as it will serve to keep alive the memory of ’ 
one of our most honoured colleagues, the late 
Pratap Chandra Mazumdar, who had devoted % 
lifetime to maintain a healthy atmosphere among 
our students. During the last twelve months 
also, we have advanced with the scheme for the 
promotion of the study of Indian Economics, 
i&nd we have been fortunate to secure one of my 
distinguished countrymen, who had a brilliant 
career in the University of the Punjab, as also 
in the University of Cambridge, as the first 
occupant of the chair founded at the instance of 
His Excellency and now, with his gracious 
permission, most fittingly associated with his 
name. 

One of the most important works in which 
the University has been engaged during the last 
twelve months is the revision of the affiliation 
of Colleges. It is needless to say that it has 
been no easy task to restrict the scope of work 
of institutions, many of which have been in 
closest touch with the University for half a 
century. In the performance erf this delicate 
and difficult work, the sole object of the Univer- 
sity has been to secure the efficiency of the 
Colleges for the ultimate benefit of the students 
who receive instruction there. I can confidently 
claim this much for the decisions of the University 
that our treatment of the various institutions 
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has been absolutely impartial, and I think 
this is sufficiency indicated by the readiness 
&nd loyalty with which our views have been 
accepted by persons vitally affected thereby. It’ 
is not a matter for surprise, that in solitary 
instances the position taken up by the University 
has been misunderstood, for institutions with 
limited means at their disposal are reluctant or 
unable to appreciate the vital principle that 
the quality of their work must improve with 
the concentration of the sphere of their activity. 
It is fortunate, however, that with the help of 
the special grant generously placed at the 
disposal of the Colleges by the different Pro- 
vincial Governments, the position of the insti- 
tutioQS wjiich have availed themselves of aid 
from the State, has been materially strengthened, 
and their efficiency distinctly improved. But 
I repeat that the warning can never be too 
emphatically given that strenuous and sustained 
effort is necessary to secure the permanence of 
these Colleges, and I venture to express the 
hope that my*wealthy countrymen will readily 
recognize their responsibility as leaders of the 
community, and extend their support for the 
maintenance of these struggling institutions. 

In the course, of our examination of the 
conditions of the Colleges now affiliated to 
the University, two problems of fundamental 
importance and of considerable difficulty have 
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eine:||Mf to the front, and claimed special 
coitlldbration. The first and foremost of these 
is the question of the governing bodies of all 
institutions, whether maintained by the State 
or by .private munificence. It is beyond the 
domain of controversy that if the Colleges 
which constitute the University are to be 
genuine educational institutions of a permanent 
character, they must be corporations placed 
under the management of governing bodies 
which exercise a real financial and educational 
control for the sole benefit of the institutions. 
We must once for all destroy the favourite fetish 
that the ultimate control of education cannot 
safely be placed in the hands of the people 
who have made education the profession of 
their life. Select your men with the utmost 
care and discretion, but once you have taken 
this precaution, the government of the Colleges 
must be vested in people who have made a 
special study of educational problems and 
who are intimately acquainted with the details 
of educational work. In the case of one class 
of Colleges, we have to guard afgainst possible 
interference with the internal administration 
of the College by people who are unable to 
realize the paramount importance, in a College, 
of interests strictly educational ; in the case 
of another class, we have to g^ard against 
the dangers invariably associated with the 
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dominance of R single individual in institutions 
of a proprieiary* character. It is indisputable 
that the Indian Universities Act, as also the' 
University Regulations, regard it as the essential 
and fundamental condition for the existence of 
all Colleges that they should be placed under 
governing bodies on which the teaching staff is i 
represented. The University has, in firm* 
adherence to this principle, striven hard to carry 
it into effect ; but although our endeavours 
have met with a loyal losponse in the case of 
many institutions, an effort has been made in 
some quarters at what must be regarded as a 
reluctant if not a nominal compliance with our 
requirements. It may be trusted, however, 
that when the paramount importance and 
obvious advantages of genuine governing 
bodies are fully realized, the authorities of no 
affiliated institution will be found unwilling to 
render full and ungrudging compliance with 
the spirit of the Regulations on the subject. 

The second problem which has arrested the 
attention of ajl persons interested in the 
progress of higher education, arises in connection 
with the inadequate arrangement made for the 
Collegiate education of Mahomedan students. 
The new Regulations for the residence of 
students, which are of a stringent and some- 
what inelastic character, have pressed rather 
hard upon this particular section of students. 
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It is admitted that separate arrangements liave 
to be made for their residence in accordance 
with the Regulations, as the accommodatiorF 
in the Elliott Hostel is neither sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of even the limited class 
of students concerned, nor capable of easy 
adaptation to the new conditions imposed by 
the University Regulations. It is a matter of 
some satisfaction that the question has been 
speedily taken up by the leaders of the 
Mahomedan community, and I need only say 
that the arrangements must be vigorously 
pushed forward so as to avoid permanent 
hardship to a very deserving section of the 
student community. But there is another 
question of even graver importance which can- 
not be allowed to be overlooked, I mean the 
question of the entirely inadequate provision 
made for the higher training of our University 
students in Arabic and Persian. It seems to 
me to be absolutely indefensible on principle 
that after the lapse of half a century from the 
foundation of this University, there should not 
be a single institution affiliated for the promo- 
tion of Persian and Arabic studies. I do not 
suggest for a moment that Mahomedan 
students, because they are Mahomedans, should 
be isolated and restricted within the walls of 
a particular College ; in ray opinion, it would 
be lamentable if students of any particular 
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class or community wore depriVed *of the 
inestimable advantages of a free and healthy 
association on terms of equality with other 
students engaged in similar intellectual pur- 
suits. But I do maintain that Ar.ibic and 
Persian studies imperatively demand and 
unquestionably deserve a special institution 
.for their cultivation and encouragement, ond 
I trust that all persons interested in the* 
promotion of these studies will join in an 
earnest endeavour for the establishment of a 
College where instruction in the highest 
departments of Arabic and Persian learning 
may be imparted in the light of the researches 
of Western scliolars in these branches of 
knowledge. 

J3uring tlie last twelve months, the Uni- 
versity has been engaged in the performance 
of another difficult task, namely, a systematic 
examination of the condition of all schools 
which enjoy the privilege of presenting can- 
didates at the Matriculation Examination. It 
is obviously a matter of the utmost importance 
to the University that these institutions should 
be maintained on a high level of efficiency, 
for this capacity of the students^in our Colleges 
to profit by a course of University education 
must depend to a large extent upon the 
thoroughness of the training they have received 
in the earlier years of their educational career, 
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For the first time in the history of University 
education in these Provinces, ajl schools quali- 
fied to present candidates for the Matriculation 
Examination have been inspected and an 
accurate survey obtained of their present condi- 
tion in the fullest detail. These reports have 
been minutely examined by the Syndicate, 
and the facts as disclosed therein have, I 
confess, proved to be of a somewhat startling 
and disquieting character. While there are 
some schools of a thoroughly satisfactory type, 
a large proportion of the institutions in which 
our boys receive their preliminary training 
stands in urgent need of considerable improve- 
ment. In many instances, they lack a sufficient 
number of efficient teachers, and the frequency 
of changes in the staff, due to inadequate 
salaries, renders a continuity of good work 
impossible. In an appreciable proportion 
of schools also, the accommodation provided 
is so inadequate or unsuitable that there is a 
real element of risk from the point of view of 
the health of the students. I make no reference 
to the general want even of inode*rate libraries, 
of hostels for students who do not reside with 
their guardians, and of adequate provision for 
physical exercise, as the financial resources of 
the majority of the schools make it impossible 
for them to undertake the immediate removal 
qf these defects. The Syndicate have considered 
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every individual case on the merits upon its 
own special circiynstance?, and have formulated 
^hat must be regarded as the bare minimum 
of improvement needed to make the institution 
a moderately efficient place of education. The 
action of the University, if I may judge from 
what I have heard, has been misunderstood 
in some places, and it has been assumed loo 
readily that the University is intent upon the 
destruction of these schools. The standard we 
have prescribed is not only not ambitious, but 
may strictly be regarded as very modest, and 
we are prepared to grant every possible 
opportunity for improvement wherever a 
genuine and serious effort in that direction is 
manifested. I venture to express the hope 
that no institution which has any element of 
vitality will be driven to close its doors. We 
realize fully that in our endeavour to raise 
the status of the schools, we must rely upon the 
eamest co-operation of all persons interested 
in the promotion of education, and it is 
only by the generous assistance of the wealthy 
and enlightened people at all places where 
. schools have been founded that we can hope 
gradually to elevate them to the proper 
'Standard of efficiency. We realize at the same 
time that a liberal scale of substantial grants- 
in-aid from the State is essential to supplement 
private munificence in this matter, and every 
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friend of education in the country will 
anxiously await the result of, the scheme for 
the promotion of secondary education whicl^ 
it is understood, is now under consideration 
by the Government. 

There is one important matter in connec- 
tion with this systematic survey of the schools 
which deserves special mention. In the course 
of this enquiry, the University found itself 
confronted with the vital question of discipline 
in' our schools. It was painfully evident, 
though fortunately in a comparatively small 
number of instances, that discipline amongst 
boys had in some places either become lax or 
been practically destroyed. In every instance 
in which there were materials before the 
Syndicate to justify the inference of laxity of 
discipline, they have without hesitation taken 
action, but that action has been of a mpst 
considerate character. The Syndicate decided 
not to punish schools for past misconduct, but 
rather to give the offending institutions a fair 
chance for improvement. They insisted in 
such cases upon a reconstitution of the govern- 
ing body and satisfactory guarantee by the 
members and the staff that they would in 
future use their best endeavours to maintain 
discipline and to discourage the boys under 
their charge from associating themselves 
in any way with political agitation or 
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demonstration of any kind* It is a matter for 
congratulation that good sense has "prevailed 
ki most instances; except in some isolated 
cases, schools have complied* cheerfully with* 
the requirements of the UniveHity, and subse- 
quent enquiry has shown that the assurances 
given for the maintenance of discipline have 
been generally faithfully carried oi;t. In the 
very few instances, in which the authorities of 
schools declined to give the assurance that 
discipline would be Strictly maintained, the 
University has been driven to withdraw the 
privileges of recognition from the institutions 
concerned. I feel confident that no defence is 
needed ipr the action of the University which 
will me^ with the approval of all persons 
genuinely interested in the education of our 
boys. The time has long gone by when people 
could seriously attempt to justify the active 
participation of school boys and youthful 
College students in political agitation and 
demonstration, and not many weeks ago, the 
association of^ students with political move- 
ments was condemned by one of the foremost 
leaders of political thought in this country in 
the plainest possible language, 'as injurious to 
the students themselves and to the cause they 
are supposed to advance. The lamentable 
events of the last twelve months have demon- 
strated the dangers of such a course, and I 
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maintain without hesitation that the most 
strenuous effort must be unfalteringly made by 
all persons truly interested in the future 
Welfare of the rising generation, to protect our 
youths from the hands of irresponsible people 
w^ho recklessly seek to seduce our students from 
the^paths of academic life and to plant in their 
immature minds the poisonous seeds of hatred 
against constituted Government. Let us 
recognise that we stand at the parting of the 
ways, and that we must dissociate ourselves 
completely from misguided people who are not 
only reluctant to acknowledge the errors of the 
past, but who proclaim an obstinate adherence 
to their mischievous career. 

There is only one other aspect of our 
academic work upon which I must dwell for a 
moment, I mean, the extension of the sphere 
of activity of existing institutions and the 
establishment of new institutions for the pro- 
motion of different branches of knowledge. 
So far as the first class of cases is concerned, 
there has been during the last t-v^lve months a 
vigorous and sustained demand by existing 
institutions for affiliation in Science. It is a 
matter for rejoicing that the advantages of 
scientific culture are so widely appreciated and 
that our students have exhibited such a marked 
preference for scientific studies. I fervently 
hope that their new ardour in the pursuit 
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of scientific knowledge will .survive the shock 
of the searchingc practical tests by which their 
proficiency will be ascertained, and that in* the 
course of a few years we shall have no lack of 
men possessed of a sound knowledge of the 
physical and natural sciences and qualified for 
employment as teachers of science or as actual 
workers in industrial activities. Of the second 
class of cases which relate to the foundation 
of new institutions, we have had notable 
examples during the last academic year. Two 
Colleges have been founded for the training 
of teachers ; one of these, which will prepare 
candidates for the new Degree of Bachelor of 
^Teaching will be maintained by the Govern- 
ment an^ will fittingly recall to memory the 
illustrious name of David Hare who is rightly 
regarded as the Father of English education in 
these Provinces^ The other institution which 
will prepare candidates for the newly instituted 
Diploma of Licentiate in Teaching will be 
maintained by the liberality of the London 
Missionary Society, which has to its credit a 
striking record of valuable educational work 
spread over three quarters of a century. The 
importance of the foundation of these insti- 
tutions can hardly be over-estimated, and I 
sincerely trust that their practical utility will 
be widely appreciated by members of the teach- 
ing profession. The dignity of the vocation 

10 
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of the teacher has not always been steadily 
kept in view, and there has ^sometimes been a 
tendency to forget the truism that it is in 
reality one of the most important of all offices 
to which, in the interests of the community, 
the most gifted minds should be attracted. 
This occasional disregard of the true position 
of a teacher can be traced, it must be conceded, 
to the circumstance that we have too many 
teachers who are neither trained and qualified 
for their work, nor intend to make it the 
avocation of their life, as the profession is 
laborious and the prizes few. It may reasonably 
be hoped that the institution of the new Degree 
and the establishment of these Colleges will 
lielp us to secure the services of men adequately 
trained to fulfil their high calling and thus 
to add dignity to their noble profession 

Lastly, while on this subject of the found- 
ation of new institutions, I cannot pass over in 
entire silence the unanimous resolution of the 
Senate to establish a University Law Collf^, 
to serve as a model institution for the pro- 
motion of legal education, 'rtiis decision is 
merely in fulfilment of the duty imposed on 
the University by that great charter of Indian 
education, the memorable Despatch of 1854, 
and is entirely justified by the powers conferred 
on the University by the Indian Universities 
Act to make provision for the instruction of 
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students. This action on the part of the 
University was gendered essentially necessary 
Ijy reason of the lamentable deficiesifcy ^in. the 
provision for scientific legal education, which, 
presents a strange contrast tq^ the mdre or less 
adequate provision for th^ instruction of 
students in the other professional Faculties, as 
also in the Faculties of Arts ^d Science. The 
time may not be far distant Vhen there may 
be University Colleges for the\^omotion of 
other branches of learning than ; but 
trust, at any rate, that when the university 
Law College, as also other bond fide ^l^tres 
of legal education are at work, and make the/f 
beneficent influence felt, the end of what must 
be regarded as a serious blemish in our edu- 
cational system will fairly be in sight. Yet, we 
have been so thoroughly accustomed to cheap 
and agreeable substitutes for the genuine article, 
that the demand for improved methods in 
legal education, has not unnaturally been 
received with feelings akin to resentment in 
some quarters, mainly outside the University. 

I confess I cannot treat with seriousness the 
observation, triumphantly made, that able and 
distinguished lawyers have grown up under 
the existing system, — self-taught men who have 
succeeded, not because of the prevailing system 
but in spite of it, by reason of exceptional merit 
and persistent devotion to their work. Nor 
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can I treat 'wl^th greater seriousness the ques- 
tion, I presume, sarcastically ^put, whether the 
University La\y College or institutions reformed 
on its model, v^u undertake to teach success in 
professional life^— often due to that combi- 
nation of tact anc^wiil which comes from Nature 

■ struction. Mental attitude 

e academic standpoint, not 
1 1 venture to think, ignobly 
ch a frame of mind clearly 
ete failure to grasp the root 
to use the language of one 
mt jurists of this generation, 
ide nor a solemn jugglery 
but a living science. People who persistently 
question the necessity of scientific legal edu- 
cation, overlook the vital point that the most 
valuable implication of an academic degree is 
not so much the quantum of knowledge its 
possessor has acquired, as the thoroughness of 
the training he has received and the character 
of the discipline to which he has submitted. 
Is it right from the academic point of view 
that young men, at the most fmpressionable 
period of their lives, should be encouraged to 
engage nominally in the study of law, without 
the remotest intention seriously to grapple 
with its difficulties? Are we to teach them 
the new gospel that learning is out of date, 
that the lawyer need be neither a scholar nor 
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a thinker, but only a smart man with no other 
equipment than Ihe latest issue of the Reports, 
qnd the most recent edition of the Digest arid 
the Statutes ? Is the law so much easier and 
simpler than other departments of professional 
learning, or is the student of law.so much less 
loaded with responsible duty, that we should 
content ourselves with a mockery of a training ? 
I confess I cannot imagine a more humiliating 
position. As a condition precedent to the 
grant of a Degree in Law, it is our duty to satisfy 
ourselves that the recipient has really submit- 
ted to a thorough training in the principles 
of law, — not merely that his mind has been 
stuffed ^with a throng of glittering generalities, 
but that he has exactly and intimately grasped 
the general principles illuminated by concrete 
instances. To achieve this end, you require a 
^ band of not only devoted teachers, but earnest 
students. 1 feel confident that the higher 
standard of preparation and a more thorough 
course of study will not have a deterrent effect 
upon any young man who is fit to succeed ; it 
may possibly shut out the lazy and the un- 
prepared, but the earnest student, though at first 
he may be restless and doubtful, when firmly 
taken in hand and steadily held to his work, will, 
if there is the making of a man in him, rapidly 
grow joyous in the study of his choice. With 
a band of such students, bright, eager and 
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questioning, capable of demanding and appre- 
ciating the best of his work, the teacher 
himself will be stimulated, and the enthusiasiy 
of -the lecture room will make the students 
partners in their teachers’ work. If this can 
be realized, as 1 trust it may, the higher 
standard of preparation will be in the best 
interest of the student and teacher alike. The 
increased effort on the part of the former will 
call forth the best energies of the latter. The 
student trained under these conditions will be 
a stronger and better man, more worthy of the 
reputation of the University and less likely in 
the scramble after a livelihood to debase the 
noblest of professions into the meanest of 
avocations. Thus and thus alone shall we 
send out to the world in abundance young 
men who will pour in the fresh blood of their 
hopes and aspirations into their lifework, 
maintain for themselves the highest standard 
of professional excellence, and thus constitute 
among the rising generation, a body of not 
merely intelligent but strong ^and scholarly 
lawyers, entitled by their mastery of the 
rational principles of all law and by their 
vital grasp of the essentials of their pwn, to 
occupy unquestioned the foremost places 
among the leaders of the community. 
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Your Excellency, Your Honour^ Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

Another year has rolled away since we 
last met in Convocation in ihis Hall, and it is 
again my duty to take stock of the advance 
we have made in the path of progress, and of 
the substantial work of reform which still 
remains to be accomplished. Any review of 
this description, however, brief though it may 
be, must be deemed inadequate unless prefaced 
by a tribute of respect and gratitude to the 
memory of those of our fellow- workers whose 
services have been lost to us by reason of 
their death or of their retirement from this 
country. 

The foremost amongst the members of the 
Senate who have been removed by the hand 
of death is the veteran educationist, Mr. 
Nagendra Natli Ghosh. A man of great talent 
and erudition, and of many-sided activities, 
he gave us for nearly a quarter of a century the 
l^nefit of his learning and experience. His 
services, as the head of the oldest and the 
foremost amongst the private institutions of 
this city, founded by the most illustrious 
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Indian educationist of the nineteenth century, 
will long be remembered with, gratitude. His 
persistent endeavour to maintain discipline 
amongst the young men committed to his 
charge, and to save them from the seductive 
paths of political agitation, were appreciated 
by all true friends of Indian students. > Nor 
are we likely to forget his services in connection 
with the committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to frame the new Regulations 
of the University, when his breadth of view, 
soundness of judgment, and power of felicitous 
expression proved most helpful to his colleagues 
in the performance of a difficult task. By 
the death of Dr. Debendra Nath Roy, the 
Faculty of Medicine has lost its senior member 
who, for many years, ungrudgingly placed at 
the disposal of the University his long and 
varied experience as teacher and examiner, 
and on more than one occasion, represented 
the Faculty on the Syndicate and added to 
its strength and dignity. By the death of Dr. 
Hem Chandra Sen, who was cut off in the 
prime of life, we have lost a distinguished 
graduate, whose career gave promise of valuable 
work in the field of indigenous dru|s. Dr. 
Theodore Bloch passed away unexpectedly 
while engaged in important researches in the 
fruitful field of Indian History and Antiquities. 
He was a brilliant scholar of singularly varied 
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attainments, and by his death, we have been 
deprived of his invaluable aid, as a University 
Reader and as editor of the lectures of the late 
Professor Pischel on the Philology of the' 
Prakrit , languages. In both these directions, 
his unfinished work affords proof of the 
irretrievable loss which the cause of higher 
scholarship in this country has sust-aiued by 
reason of his premature death. 

The retirement of Sir Gerald Bomford has 
deprived the Faculty of Medicine of a brilliant 
member, who had in years past rendered 
conspicuous service to the University, and 
whose sustained and successful efforts for the 
developjnent of the Medical College and the 
eleyatidn of the standard of medical instruction 
and examination, will long be cherished in 
grateful remembrance. The Faculty of 
Medicine has further been weakened by the 
recent retirement of Col. Macrae, in whom we 
have lost a valued adviser, noted for his ripe 
experience and soundness of judgment. Last, 
but not the least, the retirement of Sir Thomas 
Holland, Dean of the Faculty of Science, has 
removed from our rolls the name of a brilliant 
and gifted worker in the domain of scientific 
research in this country, who presented a 
singular combination of profound knowledge 
and practical sagacity, which he placed un- 
reservedly at the service of the State. 


II 
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During the last twelve months, the Uni* 
versity has steadily kept in view the progress 
of higher studies for the benefit of its advanced 
students. We were fortunate enough to secure 
the services of Dr. Cull is as University Reader 
in Mathematics. His lectures on an abstruse 
branch of analysis were attended not only by 
students engaged in post-graduate research 
work, but also by mathematical lecturers from 
different parts of the country. The subject, 
of which Dr. Cullis gave a luminous exposition, 
admits of extensive application in various 
departments of Mathematics ; and his lectures, 
when published, will be found to mark a 
notable advance in an important branch of 
mathematical studies. The Senate had also, 
during the last year, arranged for the delivery 
of a course of lectures on Early Indian History 
by Dr. Theodore Bloch. Our object was frus- 
trated by his unexpected death, but the 
materials, which Ur. Bloch had collected and 
partially arranged for his lectures, appear to 
be of considerable value, and m^ay possibly be 
rescued and published. During the last twelve 
months also, the efforts of several of our dis- 
tinguished graduates, engaged in original 
research, have borne fruit, and produced 
creditable results. Principal Brajendra Nath 
Seal has given us a valuable contribution on 
a fascinating, if somewhat controversial, 
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subject, the scientific theories oioressed hard, 
Hindus. Professor Hiralal Haidar Jithe inferior 
vy;ith profit in the field of Philosopn^e early 
Profe^or Syamadas Mookerjee has succ^ts also 
carried pn investigations of much originahere 
on the properties of curves. It is worthy or 
note, that all the successful candidates for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosopliy liave previously ^ 
attained a recognized position and consider- 
able reputation as Professors in our affiliated 
Colleges ; and it is a matter for sincere con- 
gratulation, that the establishment of a new 
Degree and of prizes for the promotion of 
research, should have drawn so many teachers 
of experience and distinction to the difficult, 
though attractive, field of original investi- 
gation. It is abundantly clear that there is 
.no lack of well-qualified workers, and that 
strenuous effort should be made to train research 
students and to co-ordinate research, which 
should no longer be left to chance and to the 
efforts of self-taught and un-aided pioneers. 
During the last twelve months also, the first 
Professor of Economics, about whose appoint- 
ment to the Chair founded at the instance of 
His Excellency, I referred on the' last occasion, 
has entered upon the discharge of his duties, 
and it is a source of satisfaction that our senior 
students have taken enthusiastically to the 
serious study of a subject, the importance of 
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gation. It is abundantly clear that there is 
.no lack of well-qualified workers, and that 
strenuous effort should be made to train research 
students and to co-ordinate research, which 
should no longer be left to chance and to the 
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During the last twelve months also, the first 
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ment to the Chair founded at the instance of 
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students have taken enthusiastically to the 
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which to the^ountry, from a practical point 
of view, p4n hardly be ovef-estimated. It is 
not too "much to hope, that the efforts ef 
the yaiversity in this direction, supplemented 
W those of the Government of Bengal as also 
-of the Government of Eastern Bengal, to 
promote the study of this subject from a 
scientific as well as practical point of 
view, may, at’ no distant date, lead to the 
formation of a rational and genuine School of 
Economics. 

The last twelve months have formed a 
period of some importance in the history of the 
University from the point of view of the enforce- 
ment of the new Regulations, as during the last 
year, examinations according to the new courses 
were held for the first time in the Faculties 
of Arts and Science for the Intermediate 
standard as also for the Degree of Bachelor. 
It would not be right to form a final estimate 
of the effect of the new Regulations, of their 
defects and advantages, from the results of a 
single examination only ; but it may be useful 
to remember, that the results have not proved 
disastrous quite in the manner predicted by 
not a few alarmist prophets. The results 
indicate plainly that the Regulations, which 
have raised the standard but allow a wide 
choice of subjects, have been distinctly bene- 
ficial to the better and stronger class of 
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students. ' They seem to have p^'essed hard, 
in some instance* at any rate, upon the inferiorv 
^d weaker class of students, wIjo^ early 
training has been defective. The n sults also 
indicate that educational institutions, where 
students are gathered togeti’er in la:ge numbers, 
so as to render attention to their individual 
needs impossible, have comparalivtiy suffered.'. 
The situation, it may be conceded, is one of ‘ 
considerable embarrassment. Classes composed 
of limited number of students who may 
not only receive adequate instruction from 
capable teachers, but also draw their inspir- 
ation from close personal contact with them, 
and who get their progress frequently tested, 
no doubt, represent an ideal slate of things. If 
by any possibility this can be realised, we may 
reduce to a minimum, the number of those who 
find it impossible to pass tlirougli tlie portals 
of the University, and leave it with a blasted 
career. A fundamental change of tliis descrip- 
tion implies, however, the expenditure of 
considerable sums of money, either by way of 
permanent endowments for our Colleges, or in 
the shape of periodical grants on a liberal 
scale, from public or private sources. It can 
never be emphasised too strongly or too plainly 
that our Colleges have a paramount claim on 
the munificence of my countrymen to enable 
them to be maintained as efficient places of 
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instruction on the most advanced modem lines. 
At the same time, I would p®int out, if I may 
do so without offence, that in the case of 
some institutions at least, the authorities do 
not fully realize how the instruction iipparted 
is likely to lose in value, and may, indeed, 
practically cease to be beneficial to the students, 
if the classes become unwieldy in size, and the 
professors lose personal touch with those com- 
mitted to their care. The very circumstance 
that all knowledge has to be acquired by our 
students through the medium of a difficult 
language other than their vernacular, makes 
it imperative that special precaution should be 
taken to test their progress from time to time, 
and to ensure that acquisition of real know- 
ledge is not sacrificed in favour of unintelligent 
memory work, to which tliere is a constant 
temptation to resort when the maximum of 
information has to be acquired in the minimum 
of time. The warning can never be too 
emphatically given, that unless our boys and 
young men are trained to habits of accurate 
thought and expression from the* earliest years 
of their career, unless attention is sedulously 
paid, not merely to the quantity, but also to 
the quality of the knowledge imbibed by 
them, the tests applied by the University must 
inevitably prove disastrous to their success in 
academic life. 



During tfte last year,, the University has 
steadily performed the difficult an^ delicate, , 
task pf inspection an J criticism of the v'pfk of 
its affiliated Colleges. It is a tiaatter for 
satisfaction that a distinct tendency towards 
improvement is manifested in a Krge propor- 
tion of the Colleges. At the same time, there 
is an almost equally widespread tendency to^ 
expand the scope of their work, beyond the 
measure of their strength. It can never be too 
emphatically repeated that an endeavour on 
the part of a College to expand the field of its 
work, and to undertake the teaching of subjects 
for which adequate provision has not been 
made, not merely results in injury to the 
students, but also lowers the character of the 
institution as an efficient teaching body, if the 
highest standard of excellence is not main- 
tained. This has proved specially the case in 
connection with courses for Honours at the 
examinations for Degrees in Arts and Science, 
where there is a distinct tendency in some 
places to undertake elaborate courses with an 
inadequate staff and insufficient arrangements. 
In such cases, the University has found it 
necessary to act with firmnesi, for if such 
applications are too readily granted, there is a 
real danger of superficial treatment of the 
advanced courses undertaken, as also of neglect 
of the claims of the average student whose 
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interests may be sacrificed for tlie benefit of a 
limited few of superior talent. The action of 
the University in this direction has sometime 
been misunderstood, and the charge has been 
brought, without any foundation, that the 
policy of the Univ^ersity is to restrict within 
narrow limits the field of work of the Colleges. 
The apparent hardship may, however, be 
completely removed, if the provisions of the 
Regulations about Inter-collegiate Lectures 
and Junior University Lecturers are loyally 
carried out by the cordial co-operation of the 
Colleges concerned. But if there are Colleges, 
anxious to undertake ambitious courses with- 
out adequate preparation, it is refreshing to 
find other institutions thoroughly equipped for 
their work by the munificence of private 
individuals. The reports received from our 
Inspectors, during the last twelve months, 
afford conclusive evidence that strenuous efforts 
have been successfully made in the case of 
more than one institution to attain the standard 
of the new Regulations. The most notable 
example in this dire<.tion is furrfished by the 
Krishnath College ai. Berhampore, where the 
Maharaja of Cossimbazar, with a munificence 
worthy of the historic house which he 
represents, has spent nearly two lakhs of rupees 
for the improvement of the College, specially 
[in the department of scientific studies, so as to 



make it secoad to ho institutipn of the same type 
maintained by pmblic of private funds. Other 
examples of a similar character, though oh 4 
smaller sc^le, are afforded by the Ananda Mohun' 
College at Mymensingh and the Tejnarain 
College at Bhagalpore. Instances of liberality 
like these justify the hope that the educational 
problem is not impossible of solution, and that 
when the members of our wealthy aristocracy 
fully realize their responsibility in this matter, 
and extend their suppoxt to the maihtenance 
of struggling educational institutions, there 
will be no danger of the extinction of private 
Colleges, which owe their development to an 
enlight^ed policy of the Government, and 
which, properly maintained, add to the 
strength and reputation of the University. 
Before I pass away from the subject of the 
iijiprovement of our Colleges, I must make 
a . brief reference to the foundation of two 
important institutions during the last year. 
One of these, the Training College at Patna, 
maintained by the Government of Bengal, forms 
a welcome addition to the limited number of 
educational institutions where teachers can be 
adequately trained to qualify them for the 
difficult and responsible position of instructors 
of our youths. The survey of the condition of 
our schools, more than six hundred in number, 
recently completed by the University, has 
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established conclusively, that the main source 
of their weakness is the lack ofi teachers specially 
trained for their honourable, if laborious, pro- 
fession. Radical improvement in the condition 
of these schools is really impracticable till we 
have an adequate supply of trained teachers, 
and I trust that the question of proper facilities 
for this purpose will be steadily kept in view 
from year to year. The second institution, to 
the foundation of which I desire to make only 
a passing reference, is the University Law 
College. In the course of the last twelve months, 
the resolution of the Senate to make adequate 
provision for the promotion of legal studies 
has been carried into practice, and the College, 
where more than five hundred students have 
taken their admission, has attracted in its very 
inception the liberal support of two amongst 
the foremost members of the aristocracy of these 
Provinces. The Mahara ja of Cossimbazar has, 
with his usual liberality, offered fifty thousand 
rupees for the award of scholarships, while the 
Maharaja Tagore has generously offered ten 
thousand rupees for the Libr^, as also the 
valuable collection of books of the distin- 
guished founder of the Tagore Professorship of 
Law. It augurs well for the future of legal 
education in this country that with the faci- 
lities so liberally provided for study and discus- 
sion, a not inconsiderable portion of the students 
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have already displayed genuine enthusiasm in 
their work, find it is not too much tohope that 
^e study of law, thus placed on a solid basis by 
the foundation of the University College as aiscj 
by the reform and reorganisation efiected in 
existing institutions, may at no distant date 
produce the most beueficial results. 

During the last year, two of the many 
needs of the University have emerged to view 
as worthy of immediate and serious attention, 
namely, the establishment of a University 
Laboratory, and the extension of the University 
Library. For the first time in the history of 
the University, practical examination of a large 
number of students, who were candidates for 
the Degree of Bachelor in the Faculties of 
Arts and Science, was conducted under the 
new Regulations during tlie last year. That 
these practical tests constitute the most im- 
portant part of the examinations in scientific 
subjects cannot be disputed, and it is essential 
that they should be conducted with absolute 
fairness and without interference with the 
work of the asffiliated Colleges. So long, how- 
ever, as these practical tests are conducted in 
the Laboratories of selected Colleges, an impu- 
tation may be made, not without some how 
of reason, that the students of particular 
Colleges, who are examined in their own Labora- 
tories, ,are placed relatively in a position of 
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some advantage. Besides, the conduct of these 
practical examinations, spread over many 
weeks as they must be with a steady increase 
in the number of candidates, serves to interrupt 
and in some measure to disorganize the work 
of the Colleges themselves. It is further mani- 
fest that the time cannot be far distant, when 
the University, if it desires to make its teste 
really effective and its certificates of genuine 
value, must introduce practical examinations 
at the Intermediate stage. The need of a 
University Laboratory, where our examinations 
may be conducted during a part of the year, 
and where original investigations may be 
carried on by our advanced students during 
the remainder of the term, is thus a paramount 
necessity, and I trust, that the noble example, 
which has been so worthily set by one of the 
foremost captains of industry in the Presidency 
of Bombay, may be imitated here at no distant 
date. The second need of the University, to 
which I have just alluded, is the extension 
of the University Library, whidi, before the 
lapse of many months, will be lociated in hand- 
some buildings, now in course of erection, 
through the munificence of the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga. As soon as the buildings are 
completed, it will be our imperative duty to 
arrange for the expansion of our Library, and 
it would be unworthy of the reputation of the 
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University to have a Library Building without 
books to Rdom it. * In the course of the lest few 
\(^eks, our Library has been enriched by the 
acquisition of the extensive collecticu of the" 
late Professor Pischel, which will prove a 
storehouse of unique value to wo.kers in the 
field of Indian Philology and Antiquities ; and 
the direction in which the Library nov/ requires 
immediate attention is that of scientific litera- 
ture. It is idle to expect the development of 
post-graduate research in any branch of study, 
least of all, in the department of science, until 
our advanced students are afforded every faci- 
lity of access to the record of original work 
previouslv done in the same line and published 
in Scweniific Periodicals or Transactions of 
Learned Societies. I trust, it is not too much 
to hope that the munificence of the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga, which has given us the Library- 
Building, will be imitated by some of the 
wealthy ^istocracy of these provinces so as to 
give us a Library where our students may 
draw their inspiration from generation to 
generation. ^ 

In the course of the survey of the condi- 
tion of our Schools and Colleges, upon which 
we have been engaged during the last twelve 
months, the question of the discipline of our 
students has engaged the earnest attention of 
the University. It will not be disputed by any 
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ifcareful observer that the growth of a tendency 
to commit breaches of discipline, to indulge 
in disrespect and defiance of authority, and Ip 
rush headlong into the vortex of political 
agitation and demonstration, which was so 
iWidely pr'^valent among students two or three 
years ago, does appear to have been arrested. 
I wish it were possible to maintain further that 
the situation is now wholly free from danger. 
I am by no means anxious to take a pessimistic 
view of the matter, but it would be idle to 
deny that the conditions, under which a large 
proportion of our students live, afford them 
little or no protection from the path of evil 
and ultimate ruin. In not a few instances, 
innocent boys and young men of promise, 
peacefully engaged in the pursuit of their 
studies, have drunk deep from the fountains 
of poisonous literature, and have been captured 
by designing men who have beguiled them 
into the paths of crime. It is manifest that 
the danger is neither slight nor easily reme- 
diable. In this matter, as in many others, the 
University must rely mainly il^on the active 
and cordial co-operation of the Principals and 
Professors of Colleges, of teachers in schook, 
and of the guardians of the students. On more . 
than one occasion, during the last twelve 
months, the University has appealed to them 
for assistance, so as to keep the students away 
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from the uflwhol^me excitement and distrac- 
tions of ]^litical Agitation and demonstrations, 
and it is worthy of note that our efforts in this 
direction have met with a ready response and 
have not been altogether fruitless. We are, 
of course, not concerned as a Univ 'tsity with 
those who have stepped into the paths 
of idleness or vice, who have abandoned^ 
the pursuit of their studies and are no 
longer under our control. But it is our 
paramount duty to afford adequate protection 
to the innocent and guileless, and to save 
them, if need be, even from the verge of ruin. 
The problem is by no means easy of solution, 
but there are, I venture to think, two powerful 
and effev-tive remedies at our disposal. In the 
first place, a systematic extension of the resi- 
dential system is immediately needed ; in the 
second place, a well-planned and determined 
effort must be made to impart moral instruc- 
tion to our boys in Schools and to our young 
men in Colleges at every stage of their career. 
In so far as the development of the residential 
system is co.vcerned, the progress we have 
hitherto made has been neither rapid nor 
satisfactory, although the Indian Universities 
Act recognizes it as a fundamental principle 
that it is the duty of all affiliated Colleges to 
make adequate provision for the residence of 
such of their students as do not live under the 
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protection of their g;uardians. The principal 
difficulty, here, is one of funds, and I make no 
secret of my conviction that without a liberal 
grant-in-aid from the State, continued for 
many years, and supplemented by private effort 
on an equally extensive scale, it is impossible 
to provide Colleges and Schools with adequate 
and well- managed places of residence for 
their students. No expenditure, in this direc- 
tion, can however be deemed excessive, when 
we realize how great and obvious the danger 
is, ’when young men, at the most impressionable 
period of their lives, are left free to imbibe 
dangerous doctrines not conducive to mental 
health and discipline. On the other hand, it 
must be conceded that an equally obvious 
danger may arise with the expansion of 
the residential system, unless the students 
gathered together are brought into intimate 
personal relation with their teachers and 
professors, and receive healthy inspiration 
from them, which is the most valuable result 
of true collegiate life. The success of the 
residential system must consequently be 
dependent, in a large measure, upon the devo- 
tion and sagacity, the vrisdom and sympathy 
of our teachers. The practical value of the 
protection from evil which may thus be 
afforded to our students, if they are brought 
up under the personal guidance of teachers^ 
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anxious for their yelfare and watchful of their 
best interests, may be substantially enhanced,, 
ii facilities are affortcd for systematic' moral 
instruction. Ever since the famous resolution 
of the Government of India on the subject, 
issued more than twenty years ago, in which 
stress was laid on the importane of racial 
training in Schools and Colleges, the subject’ 
has been kept in public view, but no well- 
planned scheme applicable to all Schools and 
Colleges, has ever been developed. I do not 
for a moment suggest that any practical or 
permanent advantage is likely to be gained, if 
students are made merely to commit to memory 
ethical riles and formulas selected from the 
great writers of the past, or if they are induced 
to examine the primary grounds of moral 
obligation ; but I do maintain that special 
arrangements ought to be made to present 
regularly to youthful minds concrete instances 
of noble and virtuous life. If we look through 
history, few instances can be found of a noble 
life in any one, who has not had noble 
examples presented to him by the instructors 
of his youth. If the elements which constitute 
the ground- work of a noble character, and 
are deotructive of the ignoble parts of our 
nature, are thus systematically illustrated ' 
and indelibly impressed upon the minds of our 
students and youngmen throughout their 
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Career in School and College,^! further they are 
carefully trained as they grow older in the 
process of self-examination and self-criticism, 
there cannot be the remotest doubt that the 
most , beneficial results will follow in the 
development of a robust moral character and of 
ajine feeling of loyalty and devotion amongst 
iithem. It may be conceded that for the 
attainment of such elevation and refinement 
of character, we must secure for our instructors, 
men specially qualified, and the selection of 
suitable teachers of the right type may, in the 
beginning, prove a difficult task. But once they 
have been secured, there is little doubt that 
arrangements may with perfect ease be made 
in every School and every College where 
specially appointed instructors will impress 
upon their students, in some degree at least, 
those fine sensibilities, those tastes, ambitions 
and desires which lead to the development of 
a lofty character. For more than half a 
century, we have taken the risks inseparable 
from an exclusive expansion of the intellectual 
faculties of our students, and it^is not *a day 
too soon to undertake the development of the 
moral side of their nature. 

There is only one other topic of funda- 
mental importance to which I must allude on 
the present occasion, a delicate subject closely 
connected with the question of the development 
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of the residential ^stein and of the n^oral 
instruction of ounstudents to which I have just 
made reference. For the attainutoent of > these 
objects, we inust be dependent Almost entirely 
upon the Joyl^ and enthusiastic co-bpelli||on 
of the gentlemen to whom is entrustedfee 
training of our youths. I do not repeatithe 
language of mere convention, when I say that 
for the members of the teaching profession I 
entertain the highest respect and admiration, 
and the mode in which the majority amongst 
them have hitherto discharged their responsible 
duties even in times of ferment and excitement, 
has not only been above all reproach, but has 
been t^Uy worthy of the highest commend- 
ation. W is a matter for the keenest regret, 
however, that in isolated instances, individual 
teachers and professors whose education and 
antecedents would have justified an implicit 
confidence in them as responsible guides of our 
students, have betrayed themselves into actions 
and utterances unworthy of tJie position of trust 
they occupied. The University has, without 
hesitation, interfered whenever conduct, so 
unbecoming in a teacher or professor, has been 
brought to its notice. The cases, no doubt, 
where the University has felt it its duty to 
exercise disciplinary jurisdiction over Schools 
and Colleges in such regrettable circumstances, 
have fortunately been of some rarity, and the 
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action taken may, I trust, se^e as a warning 
and produce a wholesome enect. It would be 
fruitless to examine, from a theoretical poin]^ 
of view, the abstract right of a teacher to hold 
whatever political opinions prove commendable 
to him, or to take systematic part in political 
ag^tion and demonstration; for the reasonable- 
ness of one aspect of the matter seems to me to 
be beyond dispute from the point of view of the 
welfare of the students. The teacher, who has 
deliberately chosen the instruction of youth as 
the vocation of his life, must so regulate his 
conduct, that his actions and utterances may 
not prove to be injurious examples to those 
committed to his charge. Each particular 
position in life has its own special duties and 
responsibilities, which modify and limit indivi- 
dual liberty of action in a way and to an 
extent which may not admit of precise defini- 
tion, much less of legal enforcement, but which 
all the same may be generally indicated with 
sufficient clearness from a common sense point 
of view. The teacher of boys shares with their 
natural guardians, their parente and elder 
relatives, the privilege of the widest opportuni- 
ties of directly and strongly influencing their 
minds and characters, of giving an early and 
powerful bias to their entire intellectual and 
moral development. An instructor of youth is 
in a position to do this, not only through 
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direct verbal teabhing in the class-room, but 
also in the way or example, inasmuch as, boj’s 
interested in, and piobably attached to a 
teacher, will naturally be iniluenced uot only" 
by what he tells them in the class-room, but 
also by what they learn as to his deeds and 
utterances outside Scnool or College. A teacter 
scrupulously abstains from political matters 
within his class-room, but at tne same time he 
devotes much or all of his leisure hours to 
political activities and agitation ; his name is 
prominently before the world in connection 
with political organizations and functions ; 
the newspaper press constantly quotes or reports 
political speeches made by him on public 
occaSionf : what effect may all this be legiti- 
mately expected to have on the minds of his 
pupils, specially if his actions and utterances 
are not always of the most discreet character ? 
The answer cannot be doubtful ; their minds 

will inevitably be attracted towards political 
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affairs and political agitation, for the reason 
that it is this which evidentl); constitutes the 
main life-interest and lifework of one who 
stands towards them in a position of authority 
and to whom they are habituated' and in most 
cases, no doubt, perfectly willing, to look up 
with respect and deference. This kind of 
influence will naturally be most potent in the 
case c4 those teachers who have managed to 
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acquire a firm hold on themiifds of their pupils 
by altogether legitimate and* praiseworthy 
means — men whom their pupils like andesteeny 
possibly love and revere, as persons of high 
scholarly attainments, as painstaking and 
devoted instructors, adorned with many of the 
virtues of private life and taking a friendly or 
fatherly interest m the welfare of those entrust- 
ed to their charge. In fact, among teachers of 
this description, the most effectual propaganda 
for political pursuits will be made just by those 
who excel most highly in their profession and 
who in a wider sense are the best men. I shall 
perhaps be told that the example set up by a 
teacher of high character and noble aspirations, 
cannot possibly be harmful to his pupils even 
with regard to political activity ; but the 
obvious answer is that we parents and natural 
guardians do not desire our boys to be pre- 
maturely drawn into political activity or 
even political speculations by the influence 
of any man, however worthy and excellent 
he may be. We do not wish that at a time 
of life when the minds of ouf boys should 
be concentrated on progress in their studies 
and on the formation of habits of regular 
and methodical work, they should be induced 
by any influences whatever to indulge in 
speculations as to how the political condi- 
tion of the country may be improved and to 



cherish untimely^ aspii^tidft and ambition to 
shine prematurely before t'l^e world as political 
reformers. We should^ object to luch ‘’diversion 
of youthful thought and epergy ftom their 
legiiimnte objects, even if we had an abso|ute 
guarantee that the political aerations rhid 
endeavours of our boys will keep st^tly within 
the limits of vrhat is legal and con:-'^utional ■' 
But our objection is enormously intei^y^ied by 
the obvious consideration that such a gUi^ntee 
cannot possibly be given by any one, not 
even by one who possesses an apparent contra 
and influence of the widest description upon 
the students. Assume that the teacher who 
makes gjplitics the business of his life, however 
extreme his political views and aspirations 
may be, is a man of some experience of life and 
affairs ; his judgment may be mature, he may 
be in a position to realize his personal respon- 
sibilities, and he probably possesses sufficient 
self-control and discretion to curb feelings and 
convictions which otherwise might bring him 
into conflict with the law. But how about 
the boys wlfom his example prompts and 
inspires ? Can we justly expect that they, all 
of them, should be wise and- cautious as well 
as eager and enthusiastic, should manage to 
discriminate successfully between what is per- 
missible and legitimate and what is not, should 
have themselves sufficiently in hand to stop 
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and reflect before th^ard(||[ir of their convic- 
tions urges them on ^es of action subversive 
of the peace and order of the community an^J 
probably destructive to themselves ? The 
lamentable experience of recent years leaves no 
fbom for controversy ; there is clearly no basis 
for any such expectation, and it is thereon that 
we bas^/tDur emphatic objection to any sort of 
influ^^ir. which tends to impart to the minds 
of cin''boys a premature bias towards politics. 
I look at the matter entirely from the academic 
point of view, and I earnestly call upon 
teachers who hold it to be their duty to figure 
as active politicians out of School or College 
hours, to reflect on the special responsibilities 
incident to their station in life, in the present 
circumstances of the country. I make no secret 
of my deepest conviction that men of this type, 
however honourable they may be, are not safe 
guides of the young, if by a guide we mean a 
man who leads and influences not only in the 
way of instruction and advice, but also by the 
practical example he sets to students by the 
conduct of his own life. Let tiTem remember 
that the true test of their ability and virtue 
lies in the character and career of those whom 
they have instructed. Let it not be said with 
any shadow of truth that while they had the 
power to train the minds, to bend the incli- 
nations of their pupils, whichever way they will, 
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their teaching exampie failed to raise u|> 
loyal and honourable citizens for the* weSlfai* 
of the State. Let not the noble band of, 
instructors of our youth forget by any means 
that they are but priests who minister ini the 
Temple of Learning, where no devotion of 
experienced teachers and aspiring scholars is too 
great for the all-absorbing pursuit of search 
after truth and diffusion of knowledge; and 
let them, with all reverence and in all humility, 
take as their motto the memorable words of 
the wise man of olden time ; “ Happy is the 
man that fiudeth wisdom, and the man that 
getteth understanding ; for the merchandise of 
it is beiUter than the merchandise of silver, 
and the gain thereof than fine gold. Give 
instruction to a wise man and he will be 
wiser ; teach a just man and he will increase 
in learning.” 
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Yot^r Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Another year has rapidly rolled away since 
we , last met in Convocation, and the duty 
again devolves on me to review in brief outline 
the story of our academic life. This annual 
retrospect, taken in accordance with a custom 
that has now been recognised for over half a 
century, is, I trust, not altogether valueless 
from a practical point of view ; it enables us, 
at any rate, to realise what remains to bpv 
accomplished in spite of the successful efforts 
we have made for the progress of education, 
and to express our gratitude to those who have 
assisted us materially in the discharge of our 
obligations. 

During the last twelve months, we hiave 
lost, from the ranks of our Fellows, two distin- 
guished members, who had ^mflinchingly 
devoted a lifetime to the best intei^ts of educa- 
tion. By the death of Chandranath Bose, we 
have lost one of a small band of brilliant 
graduates, whose career in life has spread the 
reputation of this University, far and wide. 
His contributions to the literature of Bengal 
are of abiding value and perennial interest. 
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and they ‘#ill si^rve to hand his n|in|e down to 
posterity as that of" one of the .brightest? 
jproducts of English education fh this country. 
By the death of Alexander Tomory*, we have 
lost an experienced educationist who wielded 
an immense influence for good upoa more than 
one generation of Indian students amongst 
whom his memory will be lovingly cherished. 
His services to the University as a syndic^ an 
examiner and a lecturer can never be too 
highly acknowledged, and the devotion and 
willingness, with which they were rendered, 
were most readily appreciated by all who 
profited by his guidance or co-operation. But 
whiteiiye mourn the loss of these two distin- 
guish^ colleagues, we cannot afford to forget 
that the system, by which the exalted oflice of 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India is 
held for a limited term, has deprived us of the 
beneficent guidance of our late Chancellor. 
This is neither the time nor the place in which 
an elaborate eulogy can be fittingly pronounced 
upon the administration of the Earl of Minto, 
unquestionably one of the most memorable in 
the annals of British Indian history, and my 
voice can after all add but a feeble testimony 
tO' the enthusiastic acknowledgment rendered 
both in this country and in England. But 
I should fail in my duty, if, as the spokes- 
man of the Senate, I did not say that the nam^ 
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oi the Earl of Minto will fce ever gratefully 
and affectionately remembered in this Univer- 
sity as the founder of the first professorship o£r. 
Exx>nomics and as the Chancellor who, during 
one of the most critical periods in our develop- 
ment, guided our progress with true S3^mpathy, 
pi^ical wisdom and unerring sagacity. 

^ twelve months, the Univer- 

sity has continued its vigorous efforts for 
the promotion of post-graduate studies and 
research. We have fortunately secured the 
services of an able Japanese scholar, Mr. 
Yamakami,' and have arranged with him to 
deliver a course of lectures as University Reader 
on Systematic Buddhism. The subject is one 
of abiding interest, and the materials available 
to the distinguished lecturer are practically 
inaccessible, in this country and possibly 
also in Europe, to students of this important 
department of Indian Philosophy. Satisfactory 
arrangements have further been made for jx»t-‘ 
graduate instruction in Pali language and 
literature as also in Comparative Philology, 
while the University Lecturers in^the field of 
History and Sanskrit learning have substan- 
tially supplemented the work done in affiliated 
Colleges. In the domain of Economics, the 
Minto Professor has begun the first course of 
his public lectures which have aroused con- 
siderable interest amongst all serious students 
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of the subjeci, and I anj; assured that the large 
classes of students, yvho regularly receive ' 
instruction from him, number amohg them^ 
young and enthusiastic scholars, who, if oppor- 
tunity were afforded to them, might lay^the’ 
foundation for a genuine school of Indian 
Economics. In recognition of the importance of 
these studies, a distinguished graduate of this 
University, Babu Satischandra Ray, himself a 
devoted student of Indian Economics, has 
presented to the University his valuable collec- 
tion of Economic works and also a sum of two 
thousand rupees for the improvement of this 
department of our Library ; I venture to 
expre^^i^ hope that this example will not 
lack imitators. I have dwelt for a moment 
upon post-graduate studies, because the 
importance of our work in this direction, there 
is reason to apprehend, is not alw-^ays rightly 
appreciated. The Colleges affiliated to the 
University have, in the large majority of 
instances, found it impossible with their restrict- 
ed^ means to make adequate and systematic 
arrangement for post-graduate studies, and it 
seems not unlikely that, for m^ny years to 
come, students who aspire to proceed to the 
Degrees of Master of Arts and Master of Science 
must concentrate themselves in an extremely 
limited number of centres where liberal and 
enlightened efforts have d^en vigorously made 
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' ^ post-graduate instruction. But even in 
these selected places, cordial co-operation 
among teachers of ability and experiences^ 
imperatively needed to maintain the high 
standard intended by the Regulations. It will 
not be seriously disputed that there is no lack 
of talent among our advanced students, as is 
indeed conclusively indicated by the quality 
and amount of work accomplished by them in 
recent years. I need only mention the various 
theses which have been submitted for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, for the Griffiths 
Memorial Prize and for the Premchand 
Roychand Studentship, many of which have 
been published in our series of University 
Studies. Some of these, as indicated by the 
reports of examiners, have reached a high level 
of excellence, such as would do credit to 
students engaged in research in any University. 
Indeed, three years ago, when the University 
altered the Regulations for the Premchand 
Roychand Studentship and substituted a 
thesis as the test instead of an examination, it 
was regarded by not a few as £(l bold experi- 
ment. The new system came into operation 
during the last year, and it is a matter for 
congratulation that not only was there no 
lack of candidates, but rather there were so 
many papers of considerable merit in diverse 
subjects, that the selection was a matter of 
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some nicety and discrimination. I trust, there- 
fore, th?it the , work done by our advanced 
students may meet ^ith encouragement richly , 
deserved, and that funds may be placed at our 
disposal 10 enable us to direct and co-ordii|ate 
research, so as to make It productive of 
fruitful results. 

During^ the last year, the University has 
been the recipient of a number of endowments. 
Three of these will serve to commemorate the 
varied scholarship and many-sided activity of 
distinguished members of the Senate like 
William Hastie, Nagendra Nath Ghose and 
Debendra Nath Ray, while another will keep 
alive tlio memory of one of our graduates, 
Manmatha Nath Bhattacharyya, who attained 
to eminence in the public service and gave 
ample proof of talent of an exceptional order. 
It is a matter of genuine satisfaction to all 
members of the University that our honoured 
Rector, Sir Edward Baker, has allowed his 
name to be associated with another of these 
endowments, established by the liberality 
of the Mahfiraja of Nashipur. Two other 
endowments, one founded by b-umar Sarat 
Chandra Sing and the other by Babu Jaga- 
bandhu Bose, both for the establishment of 
scholar^ips to be awarded on the results of 
the Matriculation Examination, deserve public 
acknowledgment. These , endowihents, large 
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or small, amply indicate the interest taken in 
’ University education by men of culture in 
various walks and different spheres of life; buty 
I trust, I may be permitted to observe that 
they are often clogged with conditions which 
take away in a considerable measure from 
their general utility. While upon this question 
University endowments, I must not omit to 
mention a timely grant of five thousand rupees 
made by His Honor the Rector for the purposes 
of the University Library. The handsome 
structure which we have been able to erect by 
the munificence of the Maharaja of Darbhanga 
is now fast approaching completion, and we 
confidently hope that, in the course of this 
year, it will be ready for the reception of the 
University Library for which it has been 
primarily intended by its generous founder. 
Although our Library is valuable frofii the 
point of view of the specialist and coQt^hs 
books of rarity and importance in different 
departments of Science and Literature, it 
is entirely inadequate to meet the legitimate 
demands of om advanced studdhts. Funds, 
therefore, are urgently and imperatively 
needed for the extension of the University 
Library, and we are, meanwhile, grateful to 
our Rector for the readiness with which he 
has made a grant to enable us to make a 
beginning. 
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During the last twelve months, the^uestion 
of alterations in the Regulations has engaged 
the attention of .the Senate on m*ore than one 

, ijf 

occasion; The Regulations have noW. been in 
force for five years, and although at the tin^ of 
■ their introduction, they gave rise to consider- 
able apprehension as to their possible effect 
upon the progress of high education, it must be 
conceded by the most unfriendly critic, if I may 
be permitted to say so without impropriety, 
that they have fairly stood the test of time. It 
is no ground for surprise, however, that in 
certain directions, conditions have changed so 
rapidly during the last few years, that the 
RegulatiMPS may require re-examination and 
re-consideration in minor details; it would, 
ind^d, be idle to expect that any system of 
Regulations, even though framed with the 
utmost care and caution, could be treated as 
unalterable for all time to come. In one 
instance, the Senate has found it necessary to 
make a <;^ange of a fundamental description, 

I refer to the extension of the period of quali- 
. fying study fot a Degree in the Faculty of Law 
from two to three years. It cannot^be disputed 
that the ultimate effect of the change will be 
not only to secure thoroughness of training in 
our stp^nts, but, at the same time, to reduce 
the presWre of examinations on them ; and for 
the sake of the profession to which it is my 


15 
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privilege to belons:, I rejoice to think that by this 
alteration in the Regulations, taken along with 
the re-organisation of the Colleges affiliat^^ 
in Law, amongst which may be mentioned, 
as the most recent examples, the institutions 
a,t JPatna and Dacca, the system of legal educa- 
tion, which had hitherto been one of the 
'weakest points in our academic system, has 
finally been placed on a sound and satisfactory 
basis. 

During the last twelve months, the 
University has been sedulously engaged in the 
periodical examination of the secondary Schools 
and Colleges within its jurisdiction. In so far 
as secondary schools are concerned, the effective 
control now exercised by the University would 
have been impracticable but for the cordial 
co-operation and assistance of the Local' 
Governments, whose officers have pHtced 
valuable materials at our disposal. There is no 
room for controversy that the general condi- 
tion of our secondary schools has markedly 
improved during the last two years. But, though 
strenuous efforts have been mad« in the case of 
numerous institutions to attain what must be 
regarded as a moderate standard of efficiency, 

I am not optimistic enough to conceal from 
myself the unwelcome truth that immense 
sums will have to be spent befpre the Schools 
can be deemed fully qualified to prepare students 
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ultimately destined to receive a Uioiversity 
education. The subject, in which the teaching 
-is most palpably defective, and, in 
instances^ conducted on what must be regarded 
as by no means rational ‘lines, is English^ 
Indeed, when we remember that our stjudents, in 
the earlie^ years of their life, learn*^the first 
rudiments of English language from teachers 
who themselves never had any adiequate 
training, it becomes a matter for astonishment 
that many of them learn so well as they do. 
This is a subject which demands immediate 
attention. Mere severity of examinations does 
not always effectively advance the standard of 
teaching and the aim of all sound systems of 
€ducatiorA)ught to be, not so much to keep 
back the unqualified as to reduce their number 
to an absolute minimum. The efforts of the 
professOitS in our Colleges must be lamentably 
wasted if they are called upon to impart 
instruction to students imperfectly trained in the 
course of their career in schools, and it would 
be a real assistance to the Colleges if a com- 
prehensive scheme for the radical improvement 
of secondary education could be speedily 
brought into operation. During tlie last twelve 
months also, we have been engaged in an 
examination of the condition of our affiliated 
Colleges, a task the importance of which is 
equalled only by its delicate nature. Here, 
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again, it may be fairly conceded that, during 
. the last five years, there has been a remarkable 
improvement in the general condition of ouff> 
affiliated Colleges, If any friend of Indian 
education, who was familiar with the condition 
our Colleges in 1905, could be persuaded to 
revisit them in 1911, he would he struck by the 
ijnquestionably higher tone which now prevails 
in them. The staff has been strengthened and 
is now less inadequate to the performance of 
the work entrusted to them, while the sphere 
of their activity has in many places been 
suitably circumscribed. At the same time, in 
the case of institutions where instruction is 
given in the natural or physical sciences, there 
has been a visible improvement in the labora- 
tories and equipment for practical work. In 
many instances, again, there have been note- 
able improvements effected in College build- 
ings. These creditable results have been 
achieved in most cases by private munificence 
supplemented by generous grants-in-aid from 
the State. But although the general condition 
all round shows considerable improvement, 
two outstanding problems have emerged from 
the results of the inspection during tile last 
twelve months, problems of paramount prac- 
tical importance, which claim immediate atten- 
tion and are by no means easy of solution. 
In the first place, the accommothition in the 
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Colleges is ^ entirely insufficient to meet the 
demands of the natural growth in the jnumber 
of our students ; in the second place, the pro- 
vision mnde for the residence of our students 
is of the most inadequate type. The first diffi- 
culty has been, to some extent, met by a 
selaxation of the Regulation, which fixes the 
maximum number of students admissible into 
any class of a College for purposes of instruction. 
The remedy is of a temporary character, and is 
wholly unsatisfactory ; :t seriously affects the 
efficiency of the teaching and operates to the 
detriment of the very students for whose benefit 
the concession is intended. The result is speci- 
ally, hatoful in the case of scientific subjects, 
^.|v:h^re olfly a limited number of students can 
work with advantage in a laboratory of a pres- 
cribed, size. I he only satisfactory remedy is the 
establishment of additional Colleges and the 
expansion of existing institutions. The prob- 
lem must be faced without delay, and can be 
solved only if the aristocracy of these provinces 
will take the lead in the matter. 1 feel little 
doubt that if tliey will come forward with the 
resources at their disposal, they will have 
established a claim for aid from the State 
which will not be, as it cannot be justly, with- 
held. . The second problem to which I desire 
to- invite special attention is the. question of 
the le^dencp of our students, a subject, . 1 
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venture tothiflit, of the gravest concefn to all 
persons genuinely interested in the higher 
'education of our youths. The Indian Uni-< 
versities Act recognises it as a principle of vital 
and fundamental importance that all students 
who read in an institution afiBliated to a Uni- ' 
versity should reside either with parents dr 
guardians or in suitable lodgings approved by 
the College. But it is undeniable that though 
the Regulations, framed on the basis of the 
Act, impose the duty entirely upon authorities 
of Colleges to make provision for the residence 
of their students, only partial success has been 
hitherto achieved in this respect. I am not 
unmindful that sustained effort in this direction 
has been made for some years past by the 
Government of Bengal and in recent years by 
the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assaot 
but though it may be conceded that the 
results have been on the whole beneficial, it 
would be idle to deny, the field is so extensive, 
that considerable work yet remains to be 
accomplished. That the situation is fraught 
with the gravest danger cannot bS questioned 
for a moment. The residences now provided 
are in many instances so unsatisfactory, the 
arrangements for superintendence of so rudi- 
mentary a character, and the lack of intimate 
association between teachers and students so 
generally the rule, that the present system, if 
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continued, cannot nsasonably be expected to 
foster the conception of true academic life 
among our students. The surroundings, in 
which many of our students live, and the 
obvious dangers to which they are . so often 
exposed,' are calculated in many cases to eftct 
the complete ruin of the students, not merely 
from the moral or the physical but also 
from the intellectual standpoint. V^at is 
imperatively needed is the development of a 
comprehensive policy whereby all our Colleges 
in course of time will be furnished with suitable 
residences for their students, and it is a matter 
for congratulation that the subject has attract- 
ed the attention of His Excellency the 
Chancelifer. I trust funds will be available, 
adequate for this great undertaking, and I 
earnestly hope that those amongst my country- 
men, who are able to appreciate the benefits 
of education and are enlightened enough to 
realise the dangers inherent in the present 
system, will vigorously supplement the 
generous efforts of the State. I do not feel 
the remotest doubt that those who assist in the ■ 
introduction and the development of the resi- 
dentin-l sptem will, in years to come, be justly 
deemed to have deserved the gratitude of suc- 
cessive generations of Indian students. 

There is one qther topic of considerable 
interest and importance upon which I should 
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like to dwell for a moment before I bring- aiy 
address to a close. During- the last twelve 
months, the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, who.^ 
has already earned the gratitude of the 
Members of the University as a benefactor, has 
^yen fresh proof of his munificence and 
founded an eridowment for the promotion of 
research into the History of Indian Mathematics 
and Astronomy. I rejoice to think that this 
endowment has been created at an opportune 
moment when we are in a position to benefit 
by the guidance of the distinguished scholar 
who now adorns the office of Registrar and 
who is indisputably the greatest living 
authority on the subject in this country. It 
is not necessary for me on the present occasion- 
to outline the work to be accomplished in this 
domain. It is sufficient to say that after the 
manuscripts on the subject of Indian Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy, many of them not yet 
printed, shall have been rescued and translated, 
the learned world will be better qualified than 
now to judge of the historical position and the 
'true value of the work achieved by our 
ancestors in this fascinating field of study. In 
this connection, I am tempted to offer a few 
observations on what has long since struck 
me as a decided shortcoming of our higher 
teaching. Neither our Universities by their 
Regulations and courses of studies, nor our 



Colleges by the instruction they impart, cip be 
deemed to piake adequate provisibp for whit 
may comprehensively be called Aiicient Indian; 
History. , I take the term History in jts widest 
sense as inclusive not only of political his^cMry 
and history of external relations, but also 
history of social and legal institutions, history 
of culture, of literature, of philosophy, of Atts, 
and of the Sciences. Our earlier and earliest 
history demands from those who aim at a 
mastery, if not advancement, of the knowledge 
of the subject, a very considerable amount of 
learning in the domains of general history, of 
philology, and of the comparative sciences of 
Religiopi and Institutions. That Indian 
History iS this sense has a special claim on 
Indian learned institutions will hardly be 
contested. But what, I ask, has been done to 
meet our obligations in this respect? The 
activity of European and American scholars 
and learned institutions in these fields is well 
known. New and important results are 
constantly achieved them, and where definite 
conclusions cannot be attained for the present, 
questions are raised and problems are for- 
mulated to stimulate further reseat^. In addi- 
tion to this, such is the thoroughly practical 
organisation of University teaching in Western 
countries that every advance made is forthwith 
communicated to the special students of the 

0 
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subject. In India, on the other hand, there is 
absolutely no agency of this type. How few 
amongst us realise, for instance, that the-* 
subjects to which I refer, ancipnt Indian 
history, antiquities, and literature, cannot 
possibly be studied in an adequate manner 
with the help of familiar text-books. Text- 
'books or class-books, to which our students 
are so deeply attached, are apt, in every 
progressive branch of knowledge, to 7 fall 
behind the times within a few years, some- 
times within a few months. This difficulty 
does not affect European or American 
Universities, where the study of oriental subjects 
is taken up by a comparatively limited number 
of persons, who rely not upon works 6f 
the nature of text-books, but rather upon 
the lectures of specialist University Professors. 
A Professor of this type, himself engagerf in 
research, widens the bounds of knowledge, and 
incorporates in his lectures all the important 
information on his subject available at the 
time; he discusses new facts that come to 
light, new theories that are put* forward, on 
the very earliest opportunity, and is expected 
to bring up his lectures to date constantly and 
to refer his students to the original authorities. 
The result is that a student trained under this 
system, before he leaves the University, has 
been put in complete possession of the very 
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best aad most recent exposition of Ms special 
subject. How far professorial lectured in India 
come up to this standard in any subject, is a 
point I am^^not concerned to discuss on the 
present occasion. In many branches of know- 
ledge, which are widely cultivated, the exis- 
tence of standard works may perhaps make 
up for professorial shortcomings. But in the 
peculiarly Indian subjects, to which my 
remarks are devoted, the absence of true profes- 
sorial teaching of the type I have sketched, is 
absolutely fatal to all true proficiency and 
scholarship. What our Universities undertake, 
and what they are expected to undertake by 
students* trained under a radically erroneous 
system, is to prescribe text-books as far as they 
can, text-books for even the most advanced 
subjects, text-books, in many instances, hope- 
lessly imtiqua^ed or ludicrously inadequate. 
In addition to this, the Indian student labours 
under a special disadvantage, for while the 
European student of ancient history, civilisa- 
tions and literature is able to read books 
written not Only in his own language, but also 
in several other leading languages, the only 
sources of information open to -the majority 
of Indian students are works written in English. 
The Indian student, therefore, unless the lecture 
of his Professors make up for it, remains 
permanently excluded from possibly the most 
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iia|>ortant and indispensably sources of Imow- 
ledge. That I do not exaggerate in the least 
the peculiar difi&culties of the Indian student, 
even in the study of subjects speci^illy Indian, 
jnay be illustrated by one striking example. 
It is now more than four years ago that the 
learned world of the West was startled by the 
announcement that in certain documents, 
written in cuneiform character and excavated 
in North-Western Mesopotamia, there were 
mentioned, among other Gods, bearing strange 
and novel names, at least four well-known 
Gods belonging to the old Vedic Pantheon, 
Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the two Ashvins. 
This most remarkable discovery of documents 
dating back to the fifteenth century before the 
Christian era and proclaiming the first aj^pear- 
ance of the Aryans in History, immMiiately 
arrested the attention of scholars ib all 
the Universities in Europe; the subject was 
mentioned, examined and discussed in every 
course of lectures on ancient Asiatic History 
and was brought to the knowledge of all 
advanced students of this subject. But how 
was this startling discovery of the great Gods 
of our Vedic ancestors being invoked at that 
early period by the Kings of Mitani, far on the 
upper reaches of the Euphrates, received in 
India ? Has the topic been competently dis- 
cussed by any Indian scholar ? Bas it been 
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even menti<iiied in any single course of lectures 
delivered in Colleges and * Universities* or are*^ 
we to wait till this discovery passes into 5o|ne 
perennial teaft-book which our Board Studies 
may hereafter presrrribe ? The backwardn^s 
of Indian scholarship in the field oi Indian 
history, antiquities, philology, is, in fact, 
conspicuous all round. How many Indian 
students of Vedic Sanskrit, for example, have 
considered it worth while to add to their know- 
ledge of the language and antiquities of the 
Indian branch of the Aryan family, a competent 
knowledge of the language and religion of the 
closely cognate branch constituted by the 
ancient Iranians ? Or, to ask another pertinent 
questi<|h, has any Indian Professor ever attempt- 
ed to give to bis pupils an exhaustive account 
and criticism of the great theory, first definitely 
started by Pischel and Geldner, according to 
whi(|l| the Rig Veda should be interpreted 
not,^%s mdst previous scholars had done, as 
a bonk separated from Indian literature by 
a wide gulf and to be viewed in connec- 
tion with the oldest literary monuments of 
other Aryam nations, but rather as a book 
purely and genuinely Indian ih character. 
Here, again, I am afraid, the answer must be 
in the negative, in spite of the fact that the 
theory is so essentially pro-Indian that it might 
be expected to attract the. attentiot| and roiisQ 
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the interest of Indian scholars. In all these 
things, indeed, Indian Scholarship must be 
pronounced hopelessly backward, when we* 
consider how totally regardless the Indian 
Universities appear to be of what in these 
r^pects is their unmistakable duty. We know 
that our Universities and Colleges afford ample 
scope and facilities for the study of such his- 
torical events and periods as the Italian Renais- 
sance, the Reformation in Germany or the 
French Revolution. This is quite in order. 
But should we not also make provision for 
studies peculiarly Indian and bear in mind 
that India also has had important Renaissances 
and Reformations of her own ? It is hardly to 
our credit that the best graduates whc^ dur 
Universities send forth in growing numbers, 
though admirably' equipped with a stoe^ of 
miscellaneous information, should not 

only an intimate knowledge of the history and 
the development of India, but also that critical 
capacity which springs from such knowledge 
and the absence of which renders all teaching 
intrinsically hollow and barren. 

I cannot suppress one further reflection 
which suggests itself to me in connection with 
this topic. We Indians naturally believe that 
there is much in our past upon which we may 
look back with legitimate pride and admira- 
tion, We are aware that our country early 
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dmloped a Jfciiglt type of civilizatidl and Cul- 
ture, that Indian poets Mid thinkers- have made 
contributions of permanent value to the litera- 
ture and thought of the world ; and that India, 
in ages long gone by, had many great and wise 
rulers arid has at difEerent periods enjoyed l^igh 
material prosperity. I, for my part, share in 
these beliefs and convictions to a large extent. 
But, on the other hand, I cannot blind myself 
to a real danger that a certain amount of 
misapprehension and exaggeration may enter 
into this conception of our past, specially if 
such conception is based on a vague and un- 
critical estimate of Indian History. Let us be 
candid, fair to ourselves as well as to others. 
There is, ifter all, no valid reason to believe that 
the Indians of old times were an altogether 
perfect and ideal people, that it was they who 
first invented all the arts and laid the founda- 
tions of all the sciences, and that in the 
ancient days, 

“ Thiit primal age which did as gold excel, 

Seasoned its acorns with keen appetite, 

and thirst to nectar turned each springing well” 

the Indian tommonwealths were so perfectly 
ordered and governed that poverty^ distress, and 
famjn® were absolutely unknown. Such fanci- 
ful estimates of the greatness and happiness of 
old times are to be strongly deprecated, for the 
indiscriminate admirer of the Past is apt to 
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;]b^me a very unfair critic of the Pieseht. 
/Wfhat we require, are investigators of our past, 
fully fair-minded, but, at the same tim^ fully-^ 
clear-eyed and brave hearted — mai animated by 
generous sympathy for what we were and what 
■^e accomplished in old times, but, on the other 
hand, fully prepared to point out where we 
achieved little or failed altogether ; ready to 
acknowledge, without shrinking, weak points 
of national character and their disastrous con- 
sequences ; unwilling to hide defects of ancient 
modes of thought, institutions, customs, 
practices, — men, in short, who are brave in the 
bravery of their conviction and do not hesitate 
to acknowledge and stand by historical facts 
even if they should be highly unpalatable. 
‘Great is the strength of truth and it will 
prevail’; and let me add, it is not only bouDi^ 
to prevail but will also prove a souroe,^^<^ true* 
blessing to those who are able tO jreco^ise and 
courageous enough to acknowledge it without 
reserve. It, therefore, behoves us—^d by 
MS, I mean in the first place the Indian 
Universities — ^to do our best to^foSter,'%y all 
means in our power a true historical spirit in 
our midst. I, for my part, indeed, would be 
the last person to depreciate lines of study 
which are mainly or even purely of theoretical 
or speculative interest ; few it is vital for 
learned institutions to promote in the first 
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place tlic'smrcii fot tyii'ttnr-tmth^ 
simple— it|espefctlve of |iraotical res^ilH aal 
* appUcatioM ; but it is evident diat hist Aat 
studies, af any rate, are not only theoretically 
intetesting, but also, possess an eminently 
useful side ; for the Past, if rightly, .undersfood 
and interpreted, is pregnant with the mo'^t 
precious lessons for the Future. 
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4ib Pebrufry, WtL 

-.Hr Lord, 

, ' ^Among the many privileges enjoyed by our 
University, we highly prize that of conferring 
Degrees honoris causa. This privilege poss^ses 
quite a special value and significance, for it 
enables us to associate with ourselves, from 
time to time, eminent persons *who have not 
proceeded to a Degree in the ordinary way, 
and thus to remind ourselves as well as the 
outside world that our University claims and' 
acknowledges relations, interests, syhi|>at|d^, 
wider than what is commonly’ ur^€^fepd" by 
the term academic, interests an^. -'rations 
which, indeed, may be legitimately d^ignaied 
as national and imperial. We rejoice to think 
that now five years ago, we were allowed tp 
give to these wider relations their fullest and 
fittest expression by enrolling as one of our 
Honorary Doctors in the Faculty bf Law His 
Gracious Majesty King George* at that time 
Prince of Wales. ^ • 

To-day, My Lord, I as spo|ism^ of the 
Fellows of the University of request 

you to admit to the same Degr«^,i|i3e illuHtrious 
kinsman of the Royal House #jfe(i|flaad* His 
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of taie-Oeiri&ili Empire l«|cf,|El.I*rus^a|lwlio1b|> 
now for s^^‘'time been a g|iest pf jhisK^l^Uf 
and its Op||rerpAdbt*’ That the tecipknfc^lMj 
Be^ee is a , ^eal- grarilscf .of Queen. Vict^H, 
of lovn'J ‘and revered memory, would a|oof ^ 
suffice to s^ure to hini the aifectidhate regard 
of every Indian, and to account for our wish 
to do* him such honour as is in our poweri But, 

I may say, there are additional weighty motives 
for our present action. That Princes represent- 
ing the gre^t Ruling Houses of the West 
should desire to render themselves acquainted 
with India through personal visits, we take as 
a proof that their interest in our country, our 
institu;^<ihs, our development is growing ; and 
we are"h%hly gratified by such friendly interest 
and aie proud to think that the progress of 
modem India, rendered possible by the fact 
that we belong to a mighty Empire and enjoy 
the blessing of a generous Government, is not 
all unworthy of attention and study on the 
part of other nations. On the present occasion, 
the Prince who has come to our shores is, we 
are aware, the representative of one of the truly 
great natirms of the West — ^a nation strong in 
arm% strong^ the patriotism of its citizens, 
strong in knowledge and culture ; nor are we 


unacquainted ^th '•the history of Modem 
GeriAany, with the great things i^complished 
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wise and strong, rulers and a loyal and 
people working in unison; and we 
^ gratified by tl«s opportunity to give some 
^utward expression to our feelings of esteem 
a^d admiration. 

Reflections and feelings of this kind will 
no dj^^t readily suggest themselves to the 
mind of every thinking Indian on the occasion 
Off the presence among us of the Crown Prince 
of Gerrhany, and the Fellows of one of the 
great Indian Universities may, I presume, hold 
themselves justly entitled to give ^oice to them. 
But I feel urged to add a few further observa- 
tions of a character somewhat more strictly 
academical, more intimately connected with;, 
j the functions of a University whose primary ^ 
task is the advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge and learning. On thC' |)resent 
passion, the thoughts of us, the meiBb^pf 
an Indian University, naturally tum 
readily and spontaneously to Germany in one 
particular aspect — to the Universities ’ of 
(^many as the chosen homes of learning and 
'research. India, indeed, cherishes with pride 
the memories of times long gone by when she 
Iwas a , seat of high intellectbai|m4"^ti^ 
culture and of a learning developed in many 
directions, times when the gres^ leading nations 
of the modem world had not even emerged 
jnto the lig|it of history. But that ancient 





gipiy has fa4ed stWay, lijlly 

at the pfcs^titime an<f • |>r|jfcphly fooi^a. rlm^ 
time to <^me, we have **> ocaijjfj^ the |JvAi6£| 
of leaihei^. ! Wet^theiefote, consider it incutnhent 
on us to reader ourselves acf painted with the 
characteristic fehtures excellencies of^the^ 
learned institutions ^rot of Great Britain only 
but also of other Western countries ; and among 
the latter, , none, indeed, are more worthy of 
study and emulation than the great German 
Universities. I may be allowed to single out 
two features of those institutions which appear 
to be specially worthy of attention. In the 
first place, the admirable way in which they 
mapagei combine the functions of teaching 
and oqpginal investigation, on the one hand 
exalts and ennobles teaching, and, on the other 
hand» enormously stimulates and facilitates 
research. In the second place, the width of 
th^ inteliectual interests which those institu- 
tion represent, is truly astonishing ; the 
learned men of the German Universities have 


taken for th4ir province tlie whole of Nature 
and the whole of Humanity ; the intellectual 
curiosity that prompts them is unbounded, 
their sympathies are universal. ^ 

'thiis naturally leads me on to one further 
point — a point which, indeed, hn had great 
weight vpth us, the Fellows of this University, 
whnt Kve resolved to ofifer the highest honour 



the Cri>w PrijDffie<)i Ci^aa^ 
We’' ^ aware of the sifpreme value of what 
6erinaa schhlM^ and investigators have 4orie 
towards the advancement of knowledgpe and 
,|eaming in all its branches ; but, cm tl® present 
ipccasion, we remember with special gratitude 
jfeat a section of them has done in the field of 
Indian studies — of studies bearing on the 
history, the languages,' the literature, the 
philosophy of our beloved mother-land. As 
soon as the great and ever- memorable British 
Pioneers in this field — men such ats Sir William 
Jones, Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Charles 
Wilkins, Horace Hayman Wilson, James 
Prinsep — ^had provided the indispensable 
materials for a knowledge of India and its past, 
it was German scholars and literary men who 
first distinctly realised the true significaneh bf ^ 
this new department of knowledge, whb*^aiade 
it clear to the world that Indian literature and 
philosophy, history and languages, may justly 
claim the attention not only of local ad- 
ministrators or of a new section of specialising 
philologers and antiquarians, but also of the 
philosophic historian, the philosophic student 
of language, the comparative critic erf literature, 
in fact of every thinker in the West as well as 
in the East When the first Genhan rraidejing 
of Saikuntala — ^that pearl off our dramatic, 
Eteratuie-was brought ou^ oplj-: ..two yean 
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^aftw ll%iKs|iiC tjfiljsla.tioni-' iti^af 

once ^lc!^n|^ iri termsjol'ct^thusi^tlc '“ifa^ 
by tbe gii^.(]k)^hfi!»’^ ¥he^ bro^e® FHelaci 
and WilheSn Schlegel — tw^i leaders 

of a gteat n^ar litetaiy and liittical mdVfeme^'^— 
were th® ifirst men on the Continent to liam 
Sanskrit and clearly to explain, with almost 
prophetic insight, what fruits were to be expect- 
ed from the nieihodic study of the “ Lmiguage 


and Wisdom of the Indians” ; and no less a 
man than the many-sided philosophic states- 
man Wilhelm Von Humboldt was the first to 
give a fully penetrating and sympathetic 
analysis of a Sanskrit philosophical work. 
About the same time, Francis Bopp, who had 
gained from his study of Sanskrit grammar a 
totally new insight into the nature of languages, 
laid the foundations of the imposing structure 
of comparative philology. Towards the middle 
of the last century, it was a band of young 
German scholars that first undertook to give 
to the study of Indian philology, literature, and 
history, a sure basis by drawing into the sphere 
of their investigations the oldest monument of 
Indian literature, the sacred books of the Veda. 
In this ibcbnecti<m, I only mention'the names of 
Thebdor Benfey of Gottingen, Rudolph Roth 
of Tfibingen, Albrecht Weber of Berlin, and— 
a naiSMS endeared to every Indian heart — 
Fried4dhMa3c MfiUer, who, trainediin German^ 
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fiSisky^ufkA actiYity in hospitable Eni^ien^ 
boolcs, r need only metkticm the truly 
laonniaentalThesaurus of the Sanslorit langus^e 
4 implied in seven massive quarto volumes by 
^jthe joint labours of Rudolph Roth and Otto 
B^htlingk. The generation of scholars to which 
all these eminent men belonged has found fully 
worthy successors. At present, each of the 
twrnity-one German Universities mak^ provi- 
sion for the teaching of Sanskrit, and all the 
greater Universities have special professonhips 
for the subject. We have, besides, had occasion 
to welcome here in our midst quite a number 
of German Orientalists some of whom have 
stayed in India as teachers for a long time, 
eminent men like Haug, Biihler, Kielhom, emd 
one of our own graduates, Blochmaim, andi 
we readily acknowledge the excellent*|4?P*k 
done by these distinguished scholars. Bdropean 
Orientalists, no doubt, have profited mudi by 
the store-house of knowledge possessed by our 
learned men, the Pandits ; but, on the other 
hand, they have infused into oiAehtal studio 
the spirit of historical and literary criticism, 
the importance of which has not ^ways been 
appreciated by purely indigenous * scholars. 
Great results have already been accomplished 
an more than one direction by' Ihe cp-pperation 
of ^teip and westeriT Miblats, and we 






aatid{mi^^;e^. greater lesuiife from stich co-' 
€^ati<m tbl ' lwtoie. It is, therefoi^,, 

earnest wislt that th^ intellectilaj bojid’fa^twe^ 
our Univeisities and those not of Gerfnany only 
but erf ap the great countries 6f the West shpuld 
become stronger and closer. Learned institui* 
tions have a special call to foster friendly in-* 
temational relations. In the sphere of intellect 
and spirit, in the fields of learning and losearch, 
thme is room for all. Whatever one nation 
gains, it may at once unreservedly share with 
all others, without fear that it would grow 
poorer thereby but rather with full confidence 
that the jppre freely it gives, the more abundant- 
ly will H enrich itself. 

We tecognise, My Lord, in the illustrious 
Crown Prince of Germany and Prussia the 
sdem of a Royal House, the Princes of which 
have for c^turies proved themselves far-sighted 
and sympathetic patrons of learning and 
research, of literature and art. We may be 
permitt^ to express the hope that his 
temporary sojourn in the East, while it will 
heighten his general interest in eastern countries 
and affairs, will also strengthen his sympathy 
with th<>$e oriental and particularly Indian 
studies, in the cause of which his learned 
countrymen have done work so splendid and 
SO gtatduUy recognised by us. We venture 
respeqtfuUy to chhrge His Impe^al Highness 

tl8 



liMt' ^Ger^lan nation and in<Me |»*^ailady 
IJb great German Universiti^ «nd their 
'learned men : and we may, peiha|^ he Ihialiy 
si|iowcd to express a hope that the Prince, 
parting from our shores, will cany away 
|a|e impression ' that he has been staying a 
'While in the midst of a community which is 
on the upward move ; that the Indian pe(^Ie 
fully recognise and are resolved to take 
advantage of the immense opportunities for 
progress which they enjoy under the sway of 
wi^ and benevolent rulers, guaranteeing 
external security and internal order ; and that 
it is their ambition not only to advance in 
material prosperity but also to qualify thcin- 
selves to take an important part, not all 
unworthy of their ancient traditions, 
great intellectual and spiritual c(;^p||||fon 
through which mankind may h<# gchimally 
to accomplish its high idle^i p^irposes, a 
competition in which all peit^l^ of the earth 
may peacefully join, rivals and brother at the 
same time. 
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mb M^b i9t2. * 

Youar Exc^Iaicy, Ladies and Gentiemfen, 

the last five years, in the course of 
the su<xe$sive addr^ses which it has bem 
my privilege to deliver from this place, I 
endeavoured, following in tne path of my 
distinguished predecessors, to trace from year to 
year the history of the progress of our academic 
life, and to dwell on such special features as 
called for criticism or reflection ; but, on the 
present occasion, I shall venture to depart from 
the established course. We have now reached 
one iht'most critical periods in the history of 
our growth, and changes are impending, are in 
fact partly in process of accomplishment, which 
are likely to affect with very special force the 
University of Calcutta. On such an occasion 
ak riiis, it is our duty to realise, as acciuateiy 
as we bap, the scope of our present activities, 
and the direction in which future development 
may be most profitably attempted. 

The far-sighted statesmen, who agisted in 
the foundation of the Indian Universities, now 
nearljlr sixty years ago, aimed at the establish* 
meat oi Institutions for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing by* means of examinations the proficiency 
oi candidates and of rewarding thmi by 
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academic Degrees as evidence of their 
attainments. But though they thus intended 
the Universities to be examining bodies, they 
recognised at the same time a principle of vital 
importance, calculated in the fulness of time 
to transform these Institutions into teaching 
Universities, I refer to the fundamental principle 
that no student shall be admitted as a candidate 
for a Degree unless he has been duty trained and 
instructed in an affiliated College. The more 
intimate the relation between the University 
and the Colleges, the closer the supervision 
exercised by the former, the stricter the 
adherence of the latter to the academic 
Regulations, the more unquestionable is the 
truth of the statement that the Colleges 
constitute an integral, an essential component 
of the University. From this point of view, it 
is fairly obvious to any unbiassed mind that 
the reproach, sometimes levelled against the 
existing Universities, that they are merely 
examining bodies and consequently educational 
agencies of an inferior type, does not rest on 
a solid foundation. The criticism is founded 
on an incomplete and insufficient analysis of 
the present condition of things. The truth is 
that the University delegates the function of 
teaching to a number of Colleges, the totality 
of which practically constitute the University 
in its teaching aspect. The professors of 
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affiliated Colleges are thus yiirtually l^embers 
of the University — ^and truly not thq^ least 
important members — although many of them 
may not formally be Fellows. This state of 
things is bound to continue, unless the 
Universities should altogether divest themselves 
of the functions of controlling higher education 
as represented by the Intermediate and B.A. 
stages of study and of influencing secondary 
education by means of the Matriculation 
Examination, and should instead limit 
themselves exclusively to the promotion of 
diigher studies in their most advanced stages. 
Let us suppose for a moment that the territorial 


sphere of this University were reduced to a 
few divisia'is or even to the city of Calcutta 
only. Even then the University would have 
to teach by delegation, that is, by entrusting 
the function of giving instruction to sS<;h 
Colleges as are willing to accept the Regulati m^ 
and submit to the Exami rations of 
University. If it really wa; desired that^ 
Universities should be directly ||iching bodi^ 
— the sphere of teaching rema png the-'^^P; 
as now — either of two very rad 
have to be adopted. The Ur IPrsity ; m^t*' 
in the first place, dispense with 
Colleges and itself provide teachj^P^^rG||4- 
sors in ‘sufficient numbers to te 
who wish to proceed to tli|e 





md BA. Examinations; ot, in the second 
place, each existing College Alight be raised 
to the rank of an independent University. 

I shall not pause to consider the feasibility or 
the advisability of either of these schemes. The 
observations I have made, if duly considered, 
further justify the inference that the criticism 
directed against the existing Universities that 
they are not residential in character is very wide 
of the mark. A University which has to rely 
upon the Colleges affiliated to it or incorporated 
within it, for the instruction of its students, 
has in the same way to look to the Colleges • 
for suitable arrar gements for their residence and 
supervision. That these arrangements have up 
to the present been in most places lamentably 
defective does not change the general position. 
Satisfactory improvement in this line can be 
effected in no other way than through the 
agency of the Cojlleges. The University can do 
no more than ketep the Colleges up to the mark 
and insist on every possible reform to provide 
students with saaitary and convenient quarters 
and to arrange lor fully effective supervision. 
Theoretically, no doubt, we might imagine the 
University, let ua say the University of Calcutta 
— we need no:; concern ourselves for the 
moment as to what the possibilities of Dacca, 
Benares or Align, rh may be — let us imagine this 
University congregating all the Intermediate 
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and B.A. students, who liye al Callbttn, in 
one huge University hostel, and looking after 
them by means of University Superintendents 
and University Inspectors. But would any one 
seriously contemplate a centralising scheme of 
this character ? We all know on what lines the 
Government, under the guidairce of our watchful 
and sympathetic Chancellor who has fortunate- 
ly for us fully realised the defects of the present 
boarding arrangements, are inhiating improve- 
ments. Each College is encouraged and 
enabled by means ..*f substanth ’ gra|Lts irci^i 
the State to imprtjve it; own imscel: or to er&t 
entirely new ones ; ana tJn intimate section, 
of the hostel with the Cois^-ge is one r.f tiie- 
most ^sfefitial.jmd'vVafuabl;, features 
scheme. I do not follov' oot pomts ac^; 
further. What 1 have siio' t 'ihccs :o m; 
it plain that the LVive'siiy is and has 
been a teaching Onivc':; ty— aitho'jgb 13 
every other University vhich undertake^ ■ 
control Intermediate and B.A. teaching fOr a 
wide circle of stuilOnts, it las to doits_t^‘Chii^{/ 
by delegation ; it ii^lertJ.r pa’^eot t]® it is a 
residential University in 4 S raurh as ;*,0^ges 
the Colleges to whic^L the eaching 
to make suitable ajr^geaents for resi4ea<^ 
of the students. 
the Colleges ant; 
are canable •of 




improvement, we do not deny. But I inmt 
emphatically decline to admit that the 
University has so far failed in any way to cope 
with the task, exceedingly heavy as no doubt 
it was and is, of making adequate provision 
for the entire body of students which stands 
under its jurisdiction. Our exertions have 
grown part passi with the growth of our task, 
and our strengtlj does not yet give any indica- 
tion of exhaustion. We, indeed, may not have 
been in a position to satisfy all demands 


whatsoever — local, provincial, sectarian — which 
b^n .|n. vde upon us. .-^But we do claim 
i tl^tsdbfe'^tial progress lift every department 
beeii. 'toade, within limited means 
■placed a: our dispos^aW since the new 
; ^€gulatitns came inttj and we maintain 
aii furthci progress will, have to be made 
&a«ify cn the lines aithertp (followed. 

l";then meanto sa^'I may be asked, 
the.oid Univers:ties/ ^^^g them in the 
|®f:|>iace our own l«iveEsl|ji really do every- 

from an Indian 
IwpSty, that no|dvanp®to be made but 
. hence there is 

of those who 




^ to be made but 
|kt hence there is 
pdsof those who 
developments of 
^mic life and 
H unhesitatingly 
||g‘ such a view. 
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On tJie contrary, I IItH convin<*ed that %hat our 


Universities require is an essentially new start 
on paths untrodden hitherto, that a new spirit 
has to be evoked, that new forces and agencies 
have to be created. The country, I declare, is 
amply justified in demanding from our 
Universities a great deal more than thi-.y have 
accomplished hitherto, and the advoctaes of new 
schemes are in a certain sense right in main- 
taining that what we require .are Universities 
teaching rather than examining ; but this sense 
has to be defined and circumscribed very clearly, 
if we desire to effect something really useful. 

Our Universities have undoubtedly accom- 
plished grea t things. Under their fostering care, 
there has igc own up a numerous and important 
class of men imbued with the modem spirit, 
animated by progressive ideas, and possessing, 
each individual in his own sphere, some share of 
that knowledge and learning without which 
no man at the^present time is able to take an 
effective part Ifi the higher practical work of 
life. Although Si perhaps, not very rapid, our 
progress in this direction has been steady and 
tmdeniable. We have learned, in ever increas- 
ing numbers, to realise and to act on the 
conditions on which alone in these times of ours 
a nation may exist and prosper. This I say is 
great work, and I do not hesitate to add, is 
after all that kind of work which modem 
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liniversities all over the world are called upon 
to undertake in the first place. It is well to 
remember that even Institutions such as the 
great Universities of Germany, which are so 
justly renowned as centres of learning and 
research, are primarily maintained by the State 
for the purpose of preparing young men for 
the higher walks of practical activity, the 
so-called learned professions. This is so, and 
it is right that it should be so, for action is after 
all the final end of life. But at the same time, 
it is a fact that the Universities of the West 
combine with this practical function, another 
function which, though by no means out of 
relation to practical life, yet has a prevailingly 
theoretical aspect — a function which many 
would be inclined to view as the higher one 
and as to whose absolute importance and 
greatness there indeed can be no doubt*, The 
professor in a Western University has a double 
task. He in the first place imparts to his pupils 
the best knowledge which is available in his 
special subject at the time — ^nof indeed teaching 
merely from text books or as many an Indian 
College professor so often does, teaching a text 
book-r-but drawing on that entire stock of 
information, ever growing and ever shifting, 
which is supplied by periodicals, reviews, and 
transactions of learned societies. In the second 
place, he aims at stimulating in the minds of 
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students, or at any j^,te that minority c^tudents 
who are specially gifted in that direction, tlw 
aspiration to go beyond whht they have te^ed 
and to widen the realm of knowledge by 
original speculation and research of their 
own. In order to impart to his teaching this 
stimulative and rousing power, the first requisite 
is that the professor himself should be capable 
of and actually engaged in original worI< ; ^ is 
his example and life, no less than his verbal 
teaching, which excites the enthusiasm and ' 
stimulates the faculties of the pupils^ It is 
in this way that the Universities of the West 
are not only higher schools whose task it is to 
store the minds of students with ready-made 
knowledge, but also busy centres of productive 
intellectual labour, where new treasures of 
knowledge are constantly brought to light. 

That our Indian Universities have so far 


failed conspicuously to come up to the standard 
of the Western Universities, as briefly outlined, 
cannot be doubted. To say that they have 
failed to do so is, perhaps, not a very accurate 
expression ; for one can hardly be said to fail 
in something at the accomplishment of which 
one has never aimed. But the fact remains the 
same. Our Universities have done teaching, 
even teaching of a high type ; but the teaching 
has not matured that particular precious fruit 
which University teaching in the West bears 
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in such Increasing abundance. The Indian 
Universities have in fact contributed exceedingly 
little towards the advance and increase of 
knowledge. They may be said to have acted 
as • faithful guardians of the sacred flame, but 
they have done nothing to make it bum 
brighter and higher so as to dispel in an ever 
widening circumference the darkness which 
surrounds human intelligence. In old days, 
India was one of the great centres of creative 
thought ; we remember this with pride and we 
draw from it inspiriting hope for the future. 
But, at present, we have fallen woefully behind 
in the great intellectual competition of the 
nations of the world ; and those institutions on 
which there mainly devolves the task pf 
promoting the intellectual re-birth and develop- 
ment of the country have never realised the 
full extent of their responsibilities. The time 
has come now thoroughly to diagnose this vital 
defect, and the result of the diagnosis requires 
to be declared in unambiguous terms by those 
to whom the guidance of the existing 
Universities is entrusted. Otherwise, it might 
happen that the older Universities, which in 
their sphere have laboured so long and so 
hiithfully and have accomplished so much in 
their own lines, might suddenly find themselves 
outstripped and possibly left hppelessiy behind 
by younger institutions less speU*bound by 
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tradition and routine and iftorie iul^ alert to 
the signs of the times. 

I in no way claim to be the first to whom 
this idea of the pressing need of a further step, 
a step forwards and upwards, to be taken by 
our University, has occurred. In fact, I could 
not speak with the confidence I actudlly feel, 
were I not conscious that the ideas and aspir- 
ations to which I am endeavouring to give 
utterance, are shared by many of my Indian 
countrymen, by many of my Fellow Citizens 
of Bengal, probably by more than one of the 
very Members of our University whom I see 
here around me. I rejoice in the thought that 
I am justified in claiming our learned Chancellor ^ 
as a symf.athiser with the new aspirations ; 
and to make on this point a statement final and 
crowning as it were, it is to me a source of the 
most intense satisfaction and pride that the 
special need" of the Indian Universities, which 
I am now endeavouring to set forth, has been 
clearly discerned and emphatically stated by 
no less an authority than our wise and Gracious 
King-Emperor himself. For in His ever- 
memorable reply to the Address presented by 
our University — a reply which we have resolved 
to engrave on marble in letters of gold, — His 
Majesty declared that ipo University is now-a- 
days a)mplete unless it is equipped with Teaching 
Faculties in all the more important branches 
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of the Sciences and the Arts, and unless it 
prpyides ample opportunities for Research^ 
This epoch-making utterance, indeed, express® 
our main needs so clearly and precisely that 
it is sufficient for me to dilate on them and to 
some extent develop their implications. 

The Faculties to which His Majesty alluded 
are plainly not Faculties whose main function 
it is to lay down courses of studi® and 
syllabuses and to appoint text books. Bodies 
of this kind we have possessed since a long 
time, and they no doubt are highly useful in 
their own way and sphere. The new Faculties 
required, rather, are groups of University 
Professors, competent to impart instruction of 
*the highest kind and themselves engaged in 
original investigation and research. It will 
be needful to define, to some extent, vvhat 
particular shape such Faculties would have to 
assume in order to suit the exact requirements 
of one of the older Indian Universities, or let 
me rather say at once, of* the University of 
Calcutta with which we are mainly concerned. 
Details cannot be discussed, much less settled, 
at the present moment, but it may be useful 
even now to assert certain general principles. 
For, as the realm of possibilities is wide, we 
shall have to realise at the outset that "not 
everything that may be desirable can be 
accomplished at once ; and, I specially wish 
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to add, it is e^ntial tliat ,no initiaf miscon- 
ception should be allowed to obstruct our, 
course of action. 

The old historical Faculties of Western 
Universities have all along been four- -the 
Faculty of Theology, the Faculty of Juris- 
prudence, the Faculty of Medicine, ond the 
Faculty of Philosophy, which latter Faculty has 
in modem times been split up ir many places 
into two sections, a Faculty of Physical and 
Natural Science, and a Faculty of Philosophy 
comprising the remaining branches of know- 
ledge which were represented by the old 
Faculty of Philosophy. The present Faculties 
of the Indian Universities are based on very 
much the i I me plan ; the only essential differ- 
ence is that they do not comprise a Faculty 
of Theology and have added Faculties of 
Engineering, while in the West the interests 
of Engineering are entrusted to special Insti- 
tutions. We are not prepared at the present 
moment to propose the foundation of Professor- 
ships for the teaching of Theology. I must 
confess that personally I look upon the scheme 
of theological Faculties, which we understand 
is contemplated by the promoters of the 
Hindu and Mahomedan Universities, with very 
sincere sympathy. I am strongly convinced, 

I deeply feel, that the total divorce from 
religion which characterises om modem 



system oi higher education 
than a great evil, I was about '' a 

national calamity. But, at the same 1 can* 
not shut my eyes to the eirtraordinanly great 
tiifficulties of providing religious instruction in 
"aV3Q\versity which is bound to be non-sectarian^ 
The entire question of theological Faculti^ 
urgent as I feel it to be, must be left to the 
future to settle. As to Law and Medicine, 
provision of new agencies for higher teaching 
has already been to some extent undertaken. 
In the department of Law, we have our 
own University Law College with a numerous 
and competent stafi. The Institution, no doubt, 
aims, in a quite pre-eminent sense, to supply 
practical wants, to send forth young men fitted 
for the administration and practice of Law in 
all its different aspects. But we have obviously 
here the germs of an Institution, the Members of 
which may aim at the promotion of original 
work in the domain of the general principles 
and the history of Law and Legal Institutions. 
The object we have in view may undoubtedly 
be|acilitated, if the conditions of the tenure of 
office of the Tagore Professor of Law are 
suitably modified and the funds placed at our 
disposal by one of the most enlightened and 
public spirited Indian Lawyers of the last 
century applied, under alterd .circumstances, to 
the maintenance of a true University Professor 
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etrengthmed %y the foundation of a re^eawii 
prize in I-aw of a substantial amount by one 
of the we^thy citizens of Calcutta, and I 
welcome this as a significant indication of the 
fact that tlie claims of research are appreciated 
and acknowledged in wider circles tha^. those 
purely academic. In the domain of Medicine, 
another of the great departments of knowledge 
which has a prevailingly practical aspect, we 
haVe aflSliated to us our splendid Medical 
College with its distinguished staff of Profes- 
sors, many of whom have done highly important 
work of an original kind. That the oppor- 
tunities which Calcutta affords for medical 
research, admit of extension and improve- 
ment, in many and essential directions, must 
be readily acknowledged ; and it is therefore a 
matter of the deepest gratification that our 
enlightened and benevolent Government, fully 
alive to its responsibilities in the matter, have 
just taken steps for the foundation of a School 
of Tropical Medicine. 

There thus remain the two Faculties of 
Arts and Science — twin daughters of the old 
Faculty of Philosophy whose needs for extension 
have to be considered. It is here that in my 
opinion a start on new lines is most urgently 
required : it is at this point that we have to 
apply our first efforts to create k true teaching 
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Uiliv€rsity, The field is of enormous extent ; it 
comnrises the whole circle of meiftal and moral, 
philcHOgical and historical science, and then 
again the entire ever-growing and multiplying 
group of the physical and natural sciences. 
^That here there are infinite openings for true 
academic teaching and research cannot be 
seriously disputed.) We no doubt have had 
M.A. teaching, or a more or less adequate 
nature, in quite a number of these philosophical 
subjects for many years. But this M.A. teaching, 
except in a few notable> instances, has not been 
essentially different either in spirit or in results 
from B.A. teaching. It has aimed at, and in a 
satisfactory degree, realised greater specialisa- 
tion and thoroughness of study ; but it has not, 
on the whole, aimed at or achieved the advance 
of knowledge. A good Master of Arts is a 
young man who is well up in some .special 
branch of knowledge and may be entrusted 
with teaching the same subject in one of our 
Colleges ; but he is nothing more, and the 
training he has received has not aimed at 
making him anything more. Nor again are 
our Colleges, as a rule, in a position or willing 
to devote much time or labour to M.A. teaching 
such as it is. The tradition that a good B.A. 
requires no teaching whatever to qualify for 
the M.A. Examination, although combated by 
our University, has still a great hold on the 



minds of teachers as well as students; ; I see no 
definite chance of the accomplishment of a 
radical change in this respect in onr Colleges : 
at any rate, as a mere preliminary, the 
condition of recruitment of M. teachers would 
have to be fundamentally altered. It, therefore, 
falls on the University to provide what is 
required- I am aware that the University — 
even if fully recognising what ic needed and 
most anxious to supply the needs — is unable 
to establish at once anvthing like complete 
teaching Faculties for Arts aiid Sciences. A 
few words will suffice to indicate what I, and 
with me, I think, every one who has some 
insight into our needs and capabilities, would 
consider 4 bare minimum for the establishment 
of bodies of Professors that might be viewed 
as teaching Faculties. We should, in the first 
place, have not less than three Professors at 
any rate to represent, not indeed with full 
adequacy but not quite unworthily, a group of 
subjects hitherto neglected by our Universities 
in a somewhat unaccountable way — I mean 
the ancient history, antiquities, philology, 
literature, philosophy of our own mother 
country. We should require a Professor of 
Philosophy other than Indian. There further 
should be Professors for History other than 
Indian and for Comparative Philology. I do 
not refer to Economics, as a University 
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Professorship, associated with the hdiiomred 
name of our late Chancellor, is already in 
existence. On the side of Science, we should 
ikqxxire at least two Professors for Mathematics 
in special view its recent higher develop- 
ments, a Professor for Chemistry, a Professor 
for Physics, and also special representatives of 
important branches in which so fat we have 
not had regular M. A. teaching even, I mean 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Geology and 
Mineralogy. This list of required Professorships 
is short, indeed, if we compare it with the long 
and imposing statements which show what is 
meant by a teaching Faculty of a European 
University, not necessarily one of the first rank, 
but even a minor one. At the same time, 1 am 
fully and regretfully aware that my list is 
long, if judged by the standard of our present 
capacities and possibilities. But there is no 
reason why we should not attempt to make an 
immediate beginning at any rate. Nay more 
than this, I rejoice that a beginning has actually 
been made, for not without encouragement 
and hopes of sympathetic response have the 
Senate quite recently approached the 
Government with the request for the foundation 
of two University Professorships, one, to be 
called the Regius Professorship in commemora- 
tion of the visit of our Gracious King-Emperor, 
for Indian Histqry and Antiquities, these terms 
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to be taken in a comprehensive sense as 
implying the study of the intellectual History 
of Ancient India no Ifiss than the study ci 
political and social events ; ar i the other, a 
Professorship of Higher Mathematics to be 
associated with the name of our distinj;'uished 
Chancellor, under whom we trust this great 
new movement will not only be initiated but 
further developed. This selection of two 
special branches of study from so many which, 
we may say, equally clamour for recognition, 
no doubt was a task, somewhat difficult and 
delicate, if not invidious. That India and its 
past should be among the very first subjects 
thought of was indeed almost inevitable ; in 
making this choice, we discharge as it were a debt 
sacred and supreme from more than one point 
of view. For the selection of Mathematics, on 
the other hand, in preference to other branches of 
science,there may be pleaded, in the first place, 
the fundamental importance of this discipline 
which forms a kind of basis and supporting 
framework for every branch of Physical Science ; 
and apart from this, the practical consideration, 
not without weight for those who wish to 
initiate a gr^at movement with^ the least 
possible delay, that a Professor of Mathematics ' 
in even its higher developments does not 
require the preliminary establishment and 
constant upkeep of an ex^nsive laboratory. 
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But far be it from roe to suggest even that 
these two professorships are really more 
necessary than any of the others I have named ; 
necessary to us is nothing less than a full 
representation, by competent special research 
professors, of all those branches of higher 
knowledge in which Indian youths of 
exceptional ability may be expected to attain 
to that degree of true proficiency which 
naturally leads on to new enquiry and discovery. 
The two new professorships would be highly 
welcome on their own account, but even 
more welcome as implying a pledge and 
promise, as it were, of further developments of 
University teaching on the same lines. It will 
no doubt take time to build up a teaching 
University ; but let us at any rate not delay 
any longer to realise our wants clearly and to 
enounce them boldly and definitely. 

That a scheme of the kind 1 have attempted 
to sketch in outline will give rise to reflections, 
queries, doubts and objections of many 
descriptions, I realise full well, and with 
reference to some of these, which I anticipate 
with special certainty, I may be allowed to 
make a few observations. 

One of the first questions sure to be asked 
is, where the funds for a Teaching University 
are to come from and whether any funds that 
may be forthcoming in the immediate future 
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will suffice to attmct to the Profelsorships 
contemplated, men really capable of raising 
University teaching and the results of such 
teaching to an unmistakably higher plane. 
We have proposed that to the two professor- 
ships to be founded at once, salaries of Rs. 1 2,000 
a year should be attached. Doubts havf^ been 
expressed already in more than one quarter 
whether a remuneration less than the avcage 
pay of a Principal of a Government College 
and less than half the salary cf a Director of 
Public Instruction will attract men possessing 
those eminent special qualifications on which 
we shall be bound to insist in the case of our 
University Professors. To this, I would reply 
in the first ' place that the salaries proposed 
may be viewed as painimum and may have to* 
be raised in the future, at least in special cases. 
But there are other considerations of a weighty 
character which cannot be completely ignored. 
The University Professorships which we 
contemplate will, to those ambitious to devote 
themselves to study and research, offer quite 
particular advantages. The routine duties 
such as lecturing will be light ; there will be 
the amplest leisure for literary o^ scientific 
research ; the position will be one of great 
eminence and dignity, to which fact, I con- 
fidently trust, it will be found feasible to grant 
some distinct official recognition not based on 
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the mere amount of salary. The great prizes 
in the way of income everywhere fall to those 
who attain high eminence in one of the 
. distinctly practical walks of life : the more 
theoretically, or, if you like, ideally minded 
man v^ho looks upon the investigation of 
truth as the main object of life, or at any rate 
of his life, will probably be prepared to make 
some sacrifice on the material side and will in 
many cases be content to do so. I am there- 
fore by no means hopeless that men of the 
requisite type will be forthcoming, even now 
on the comparatively modest terms we may be 
able to offer. As to the question of the source 
of the funds required, it is evident that the 
University, which so far has no other income 
•than the fees realised from ^candidates, cannot 
pay the salaries of University Professors from its 
own resources. We have every reasoir to hope 
that our application to the Government for the 
two initial Professorships will meet with a 
sympathetic response, and I venture to cherish 
the further hope that the scheme may expand 
and develop under the same aegis. The truth 
is that in all the civilised countries ,qf the 
present age, higher scholarship and riSlearqh 
and not only such research as may coij^utxs tb 
material prosperity and advancem^4| ate 
allowed to have a distinct claim on|ieTp, in 
many cases very substantial help, froi||||iblic^ 
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revenues; the, enc^juragetneiit of lelimingand 
research are, indeed,' looked upon as constitut- 
ing one of the recognised duties of Goverr- 
ment. Much the larger part of the expenditure 
of the great Universities of Germany is allowed 
as a direct charge on the public revenues, and 
charges of this kind there never meet with 
objection from the representatives of the people. 
But, apart from this, I must eddress a most 
earnest appeal to the wealthy aristocracy of 
our country, more particularly our province, 
not to withhold assistance from the great work 
we are about to initiate. I for my part very 
sincerely sympathise with the schemes of new 
Universities, Hindu or Mahomedan, and I wish 
them ever^ success, if properly planned and 
constituted. But 1 must confess that it 
grievously distresses me to see that though 
from all sides munificent contributions are 
promised to the funds of Institutions, the future 
working of which has not yet been even de- 
finitely settled, appeals for existing Universities 
and Colleges meet with a very scanty response. 
The new Institutions may have claim to 
assistance, but who will deny that the old 
foundations have a prior and more j^olid claim. 
The University of Calcutta, no doubt, is far 
from perfect ; it requires to be improved and 
possibly even to be reformed in many ways ; but, 
be it kept in view, that essential improvements 

ai 
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exjgfeions, the need for which we have 
IR5l!“'failed to realise long ago, could not be 
taken in hand and accomplished for want 
of funds. But imperfect as it may be, Calcutta 
at any rate has existed and has laboured 
strenuously for a long series of years. The 
existence of the cultured classes in Bengal is due 
entirely to the action and influence of the 
University : it is this University that has 
roused in the people of the province, in fact far 
beyond the province, those very higher 
intellectual and spiritual needs and aspirations 
which are now attempted to be directed into 
new channels. Charity truly begins at home. 
Let us consider and provide for the wants of 
our great common mother before we proceed 
to lavish our substance upon newcomers. 

The question next deserves consideration, ^ 
as to the quarters in which we should have to . 
look for men suitable for appointment as Uni- 
versity Professors. It is beyond controversy 
that well-founded claims on the part of Indian 
scholars will certainly not be overlooked, and 
I for my part look forward to a time when we 
shall have a University professoriate largely 
composed of my countrymen, possibly of 
graduates of this very University. But at the 
present moment, as well as in the immediate 
future, our first endeavour must be to gain for 
our professorships the very best men available. 
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To aim at lesss would be to imperil, niy almost 
to a certainty to ruin the < hances of our new 
scheme at the outset. I repeat that the new 
University teaching is not intended to be 
merely the customary M.A. teaching und|r 
another higher sounding name. It is to be 
teaching which deserves a higher name, 
because it is intrinsically of a higher character. 
We cannot, therefore, afford the patnotic 
luxury of restricting our selection to Indian 
scholars alone, but we naturally shall go no 
further afield than is necessary ; yet it must be 
distinctly understood that we shall rigorously 
insist upon certain essential qualifications. 
Eligible aa professors will be none but mefi* 
who have 4one distinguished research work in 
some department of the subjects entrusted to 
their cjire, and who are capable vitally to 
assist their students by guiding them to the 
most recent sources of information wherever 
available and suggesting to them new likely 
topics for original investigation. ) I frankly 
confess that if we should be so unfortunate as 
not to succeed in our effort to secure so much, 
the new scheme must be abandoned. Let us 
fully realise that in initiating this great new 
experiment, we shall be observed and criticised ; 
we shall have upon us the watchful eyes of the 
Government whom we expect to help us with 
funds, and the no less watchful eyes of the 
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leamed world which naturally will |be ' syin» 
pathetic towards an important new movement 
professing to promote the interests of scholar- 
ship and research, but whofe attitude I am 
S||re will be critical no less than benevolent. 
Here as everywhere the first steps are the most 
difhcult and momentous, and whether further 
professorships should be founded in the future, 
will no doubt depend to a large extent on the 
nature of the work accomplished within the 
next few years by the two professors first 
appointed. 

I can make a passing allusion only to the 
possible objection that the scheme of higher 
teaching outlined by me is premature. Some 
enthusiasts may be inclined to urge on this 
occasion also the so-called paramount claims 
of adequate provision for universal primary 
education before any increase of expenditure 
vorrhigher education and research. To them 
wound I only reply that if higher teaching has 
to wait for admittedly needful development 
until' a fully satisfactory scheme of general 
prims ry education is established through the 
whole length and breadth of the land, the day 
for mese higher developments will never come. 
The iwo demands stand on entirely different 
plaries, and history teaches very clearly that in 
all the great seats of culture and civilisation, 
learning, speculation and research of the highest 
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type ha||e developeil and benefited t^ world, 
independently of any general system of primary 
education, ^Even from the narrow poini of 
view of material prosperity, the active and 
.liberal promotion of learning and re^rch is 
at least as important as arrangements under 
which every tiller of the ‘^oil and every mpclianic 
labourer may learn to sign his name and read 
a newspaper^ Even less am I prepared to 
listen to the warning voice of those who 
often in the interest of secotidaiy education 
declare that no higiier developments of M.A. 
teaching will be profitable until the preparatory 
secondary schools have been placed on a 
perfect footing. Why — to mention a specially 
striking ilfv'Stration — is the teaching of Indian 
History, in our schools, more particularly in 
the earlier periods, so lamentably defective 
an^ barren, — mainly because the so called 
teachers of history never themselves have had 
any proper training in the subject ; no such 
teaching has anywiiere been provided by 
Colleges and Universities. Instruction based 
on a few text-books given by teachers who 
never enjoyed an opportunity of hearing and 
learning more than those text- books^ contained, 
has t^en the bane of our secondary schools. 
Nor would I tolerate for a moment the asser- 
tion that our College students, even the best of 
them, are not yet ripe for higher teaching and 
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iresearch. Truly, this cannot be acQfpted as 
the result of more than half a century of B.A. 
and M.A. teaching. The fact rather is that 
our higher College Classes contain a number of 
young men, willing and prepared to carry on 
studies into the highest spheres, if only they 
can count on guidance and opportunities. 
Even now the University every year receives 
theses and essays written with a view .to 
Doctor’s Degrees and research prizes and 
scholarships which give ample evidence that 
ability, nay distinguished ability, is by no 
means rate among our advanced students. 
In the opinion of those appointed to judge the 
theses, what is evidently wanting is the advice 
and guidance of fully qualified special professors, 
and this stimulating factor it is more than the 
paramount duty of the University to supply. 
Gentlemen, at the beginning of my spe^h 
I referred to a kind of crisis in the affairs of our 
University. We are ail conscious, conscious 
not without deep regret, that this crisis is in- 
deed not confined to the academic precincts. 
Great changes are accomplishing themselv^ 
which affect the life of our whole province. 
Bengal has been for more than a century the 
leading province of India ; Calcutta has been 
the Capital, in name no less than in fact, 
of a great empire ; and now these high 
distinctions are all at once passing away from 
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us. Calcutta, Beng^al, are discrowiicd and 
cannot help feeling 'desolate. The gloom of 
grievous bereavement lies heavy on our minds ; 
we feel like men wh^ have “ fallen from their 
high estate.” The changes wh ich we somehow 
cannot help deploring, may indeed ultimately 
be fraught with good to the general, in fact 
we hope and trust that this will be so ; but this 
reflection on the good of the whole naturally is 
but cold comfort to that part which is called 
upon to pay the price. O'lr University — to re- 
turn to what concerns us most nearly — loses the 
distinction it has enjoyed for so long a time as 
the University of the Capital City of India. We 
only trust that the privilege to have our 
Gracious Viceroy as the Chancellor of our Uni- 
versity will be preserved to us. But in any case 
he will no longer reside in our midst, cind highly- 
prized opportunities of confiding to him direct 
our needs and wishes will be taken away from 
us. The University has in the past been in- 
debted to its benevolent Chancellors for so 
much that we naturally view the possibility of 
severance, even the* possibility of the weaken- 
ing, of the customary bond, with distress and 
apprehension. In addition, as misfortune never 
comes single, it appears likely that before long 
the jurisdiction of the University may be con- 
tracted very considerably ; and a large section 
of- the members of the University apprehend 
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that this may mean to us loss of prestige (mw! 
such loss is no light matter), loss of influence, 
loss of income and with it loss of power to do 
gooff work. It is an irogy of fate that all this 
happens to us just at a moment when we held 
ourselves justified in looking back with some 
pride and satisfaction on the work accomplished 
in the immediate past. I think we shall not lay 
ourselves open to the charge of undue arrogance 
if we claim that no other Indian University has 
laboured more strenuously and perseveringly, 
with greater good will and keener insight, 
than ours has done, to bring about all those 
urgent and weighty reforms in University life 
and administration, the need of which was 
emphasized in the Indian Universities Act and 
the Regulations founded thereon. That our 
Jabours have borne good fruit already and that 
a more abundant harvest may confid^tly be 
expected from them in the future, no fair- 
minded observer of our activities will deny. 
There is thus good reason to lament, nay to 
accuse untoward Fate when so much well-meant 
and well-spent effort is all at once requited by 
heavy loss, by what has been interpreted as 
undeserved humiliation by members of the. 
University as also by a large section of our 
friends and well-wishers. 

But far be it from me to maintain that 
this feeling of sorrow is to be our ultimate 
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feeling in the present circumstancea.'*' 
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from me to allow that the note of these con- 
cluding remarks of mine should be one of ua- 
availing regret. No^ my friends, — Fellows of 
the University, Graduates, Undergraduates,— I 
call upon you all to meet the new situation in 
quite a different spirit, with clear c;/es and 
hearts undismayed. Let us remember, to speak 
with the Greek hero in Tennyson, that “though 
much is taken, much abides.” There are 
precious things, indeed, which nothing can take 
away from us. Calcutta may cease to figure as 
the Capital of India ; our University may in 
future be in name a provincial institution. 
But no political or administrative change, no 
new distriomtion and allotment of rank and 
designatic»3 and artificial spheres of influence, 
can deprive us of the proud consciousness that 
in the great intellectual and social revolution 
which at present is tranforming and we trust 
re-generating India, Bengal has ever been one 
of the foremost leaders, the foremost leader I 
make bold to say. No section of the Indian 
population has striven more earnestly and 
enthusiastically to assimilate and make their 
own all the blessings of modern culture, science, 
and enlightenment ; none have shown them- 
selves more ready and apt to qualify as worthy 
citizens of a truly modern and progressive 
common-wealth ; » and the leader and main 
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;i^ent i» this upward movemeot has ever heoi 
the University of Calcutta. We have honestly 
striven to maintain high standards and ideate ; 
we have never been slow to acknowledge new 
duties and to satisfy new demands springing 
Attm the needs of advancing time. Nor have 
these earnest endeavours been without their share 
of reward ; the name of our University stands 
high, our Degrees are esteemed and coveted on 
all sides. The seat of Imperial Government 
may be moved away from us ; districts and 
provinces may slip away from our outward 
grasp. But after all, again to spedk with 
Ulysses, “ that which we are, we are.” Nor do 
I wish these somewhat proudly sounding words 
to be understood as implying anything like 
undue self-congratulation on the present 
condition of the University. Tlie greater part 
of my address to-day has, in fact, beep ^VOted 
to the task of impressing on your minds the 
urgent need and explaining the details of a 
great effort to be made towards the advance of 
higher teaching ; this need appears to me so 
very pressing, and as far as I can judge, so 
imperfectly understood as yet in many quarters, 
that I felt bound to emphasise it beyond all 
other needs. But there are many other wants, 
that cry out to be satisfied. University is a 
great living organism ; allow 'me to compare 
it to a mighty forest tree. The most 
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life of the tree, no doubt, is its eady growth 
upwards, the building up, higher and higher, of 
a mighty dome or crown of c’anse foliage, 
unfolding its glory under the beneftcent rays of 
the sun and the caresses of the bieeze. But, all 
the time, vital operations, no less wonderful 
and necessary, although less noticed by the eye, 
are steadily in progress through the entire 
mighty organism ; the unseen roots expand and 
toughen and pierc:e deeper and deeper ; the 
stem clothes itself with ever succeeding layers 
of strong woody fibre ; each branch becomes 
more solid and sends forth new twigs and 
shoots. vAii these functions and operations have 
their counterpart in the organism of a University; 
but what Nature docs for the tree without 
thought and effort, we on our part have to 
effect and provide by careful forethought and 
toilsome labour, (The crown of our tree is 
teaching of the highest kind and research ; our 
roots and stem and solid branches are our 
Schools and Colleges ; and who would disown 
the manifold tasks and problems which the 
future of our Schools and Colleges sugge^ 
Let me just allude to two only — the question 
of the further development of the residential 
system and the problem, so often raised and so 
often set aside again, of some definite movement 
for tbe moral and religious training of our 
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youth. T|iese and similar questions, indeed, 
^11 for intensified, for redoubled activity. Let 
Tls then concentrate our thoughts on the various 
great tasks before us, and draw from the idea 
of duties and calls upon us, the strength 
required to overcome the regrets to which the 
past and the present may give rise. The past 
and the present are not, indeed, relevant and 
significant in the deepest sense ; truly relevant 
is the Future alone — that state of things which 
we are called upon to create by setting before 
us ideals and striving to realise them. The true 
realities, as a great philosopher has said, are 
not the things such as they are, but the things 
as they ought to be. In spite of seemingly 
adverse circumstances, it still lies with us not 
only to maintain the high position of our 
University, but even to raise it to a higher plane, 
to bring it nearer to that University which is 
the ideal, and, therefore, the truly real one. 
Whatever the present and the past may be and 
have been, the future belongs to him who wisely 
plans and resolutely acts. Our great (Cing- 
Emperor has told us that Hope is henceforth to 
be the watch-word of India. We joyfully 
accept this wach-word. But let us keep in 
mind that hope is unavailing unless it succeeds 
in inspiring and stimulating resolve and action. 
Our task is clear — we have to fender perfect in 
every detail and largely to extend in one 
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particular direction the activity of our 
University, so as to heighten its usefulness an4 
maintain its pre-eminence. To effect this, let 
us dismiss all self-seeking and petty jeaJousies 
and mutal distrust ; let us combine in well 
oonsidered action and be prepared >.0 make 
whatever sacrifices may be required , all this is 
possible to those that are animated by sincere 
good will. Let us only be true to ourselves, 
and there will be no danger o^ our University 
forfeiting a claim which it has acquired by 
noble work in the past— the claim to be 
designated Prima in Indis.” 
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Your Excellency, ' 

Our University has, on more than one 
previous occasion, availed itself of the highly- 
valued privilege of conferring Degrees Honoris 
Causa on persons distinguished in various walks 
of life, and the beadroll of our Honorary 
Doctors is graced by more than one eminent 
name. But I must confess that it is with quite 
a special satisfaction that I, as the spokesman 
of the Senate, to-day request Your Excellency, 
as Rector of the University, to create three new 
Doctors Honoris Causa ; for it appears to me 
that the triad of recipients proposed constitutes, 
if I may say so, a constellation of quite unusual 
brilliancy, shedding upon our University rays 
peculiarly auspicious and berieficent, I may be 
allowed to justify this iinpression of mine with 
a few remarks. 

Hardly two years have elapsed since the 
time when we had the high privilege of 
admitting into the ranks of our Honorary 
Doctors, His Imperial and Royal Highness the 
Crown Prince of the German Empire and of 
Prussia. We, at the time, rejdiced in the idea 
of honouring, to the best of our power, a Prince 
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who represented to us a Royal House closely 
connected by ties of blood with the Royal 
House of Great Britain, and a friendly nation 
which stands in the foremost ranks of the great 
progressive nations oi the woild. But what 
gave a peculiar additional zest to our joy was 
the consciousness that in the country the Prince 
represented, the Universities and learned men 
have made inestimable contributions towards 
the knowledge of matters in which we naturally 
take the deepest interest— I mean the history 
and antiquities, the literature and languages, 
the philosophy and science of our own beloved 
motherland. To-day, great good fortune 
enables us to give expression to our gratitude 
for what learned Germany has done for us, in 
an even more direct way ; for we have the 
opportunity to associate with us, by a Degree 
Honoris Causa, Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Gottingen. 

The study of Sanskrit in Germany already 
has a history extending over a century, and it 
has passed through several successive stages, 
each of which has its distinctive character. In 
the early part of the last century, 'we meet 
with a group of men of the highest eminence, 
who acted as the Pioneers of the new 
movement — among them the great twin 
brothers, Friedrich and August Wilhelm 
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Schiegel, and Francis Bopp, who on the basis 
of a sound knowledge of Sanskrit erected the 
imposing struc^^iure of Comparative Philology. 
Towards the middle of the century, the 
attention of German Scholars began to be 
attracted, in an ever- increasing degree, towards 
the oldest monument of Indian Literature and 
Religion, the sacred Vedas, and there came 
forward a brilliant band of scholars who, 
without neglecting Sanskrit Literature in 
general, yet made the investigation of the Vedas 
the main work of their lives, and thus laid the 
foundations for a true historical understanding 
of things Indian. These scholars, again, have 
been succeeded by what I may call the third 
generation of German Indianists, whose activity 
it is more difficult to characterise in concise 
terms, for the reason that it has rapidly 
extended itself over the whole field of Indian 
Research, — all periods of Indian History, all 
stages of Indian Linguistic development, all 
phases of Indian religious belief, all branches of 
Indian Literature, Philcfsophy, and Science. Of 
this generation. Professor Hermann Oldenberg 
is, as the world knows, one of the most eminent 
representatives. His outlook on Indian things 
is wide, and his numerous works and papers 
connect themselves with many lines of Indian 
research ; but there- are two important depart- 
ments—each, indeed, by itself constituting a 
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little ' world-^in Which he has" been most 
successfully and brilliantly active — Vedic 
Research and Research in the History and 
Doctrine of Buddhism. 

In Vedic Research, Professor Oldenberg is 
one of the few who in the present ge’^eration 
have carried on the great German tradition. The 
task of the Vedic Investigator of the present day 
is, in several respects, a much more arduous, and, 
perhaps, a less grateful one than that of his 
predecessors, the great picneers in that field. 
The days have gone by when discoveries in that 
field were somewhat rasy, when the western 
scholar who for the first time studied and 
roughly understood a Vedic text was at once in 
a position to lay before the learned world 
masses of new, important and often startling 
facts. On the \'^edic scholar of our time, there 
falls. the duty to define more accurately and not 
infrequently to correct the outlines drawn by 
his predecessors with bold, perhaps, over-bold 
hand. Upon him is cast the burden of limiting 
sweeping generalisations, and, perhaps, 
reproving the premature enthusiasm of first 
discoverers, of tracing more hidden connections, 
of distinguishing finer shades and nuances of 
thought and phrase, of applying more dehcate 
critical tests. Work of this kind demands great 
critical acumen and tact, great sobriety and 
fairness of judgment, infinite labour and 
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industry, ani, very often, a gopd deal of self- 
abnegation. To all these demiteds, Professor 
Oldenberg has responded in the fullest measure. 
He has applied himself to his task, fully 
equipped with all that abundant new apparatus 
which is put at the disposal of the modern 
Vedic investigator by the enormous advances 
^de in recent times by Comparative Philology 
and the Comparative Study of Religions and 
Mythologies as well as by the sciences of 
Anthropology and Ethnology. He has evinced 
an indefatigable capacity for the study of 
details, but he has never lost sight of the great 
end at which all historical and philological 
research should aim — to throw light on the 
evolution of the human mind. Gifted and 
equipped in this way, he has given to the world 
works, dealing with Vedic exegesis and criticism 
and with Vedic Religion and Mythology, which 
we may designate as the ripest fruit of^^tyestern 
critical and truly philosophical Research in the 
field of Vedic Antiquities. 

Professor Oldenberg’s works in the field of 
Buddhism are distinguished by the same 
characteristics and are even more widely known. 
In Buddhistic Research, Germany cannot, 
indeed, claim the same uniquip position as it 
holds in Vedic learning ; but it may be said with 
confidence that none of the living authorities 
on Buddhism is superior to Br, Oldenberg, 
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His well-knovTtt l^ok on the Life ancPTeaching 
of Buddha pr^ents a wo>nderful combination 
of historic and critical spirit, of ®ympa#heric 
insight into past phases of doctrine and belief, 
and, in addition, of high li':erary art. This 
latter gift is the one among Professor 
Oldenberg’s many gifts which cannot fail to 
strike even the less learned outsider, and, thanks 
to it, an interest in the great evolution and the 
momentous peripeties of Indian thought has 
been roused in unexpectedly wide circles. In 
conferring on Professor Oldenberg the D^ee 
of Doctor of Literature, we are pleased to think 
that the designation, in a faint way, does 
justice bt.th to the substance of his researches 
and to the art and grace of his literary style. 

In Dr. Andrew Russell Forsyth, we 
welcome one of the most eminent living 
representatives of that splendid succession of 
Mathematicians, who have made the name of 
Cambridge justly renowned throughout the 
length and breadth of the civilised world. 
With Cambridge and its great teachers, India, 
indeed, may claim to be connected by specially 
close ' ties ; for, there is no other European 
University to which the students of^this country 
have resorted in larger numbers, and, even here, 
the names of the great Cambridge Matheraati- 
ciaiB and Physicists are household words, as it 
yvefe, amongst all cultured persons interested 
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in the progress of higher edikation and the 
spread of sciei''tific ideas amongst our people, 
it is superfluous to appraise in minute detail 
the scientific work of a mathematician, who 
for many years a brilliant occupant of the 
S^dlerian Chair of Pure Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge and fully sustained 
the tradition created by his illustrious 
predecessor, Arthur Cayley, one of the greatest 
mathematical geniuses of the nineteenth 
century. Dr. Forsyth had quite early laid the 
foundation for his future fame by his remark- 
able treatise on Differential Equations which, 
on its first appearance, was publicly by 

James Joseph Sylvester, one of the acutest 
mathematicians of the last century, as the 
best written mathematical book extant in 
the English language, — a judgment by no 
means too partial and fully confirmed by 
the significant fact that, in its German and 
Italian versions, it is recognised as the leading 
text-book on the subject throughout the 
Continent. The other work of his, which is 
equally a universal favourite, is the truly 
monumental treatise on the Theory of Functions 
of a Complex Variable, which reyealed for the 
first time to the English-speaking rbathematical 
world the subtle charms of the advances made 
by the greatest mathematical intelWts of Ae 
age in the fruitful domain of raoder^ ana|^is. 
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The first quarter of the niiieteenth century had 
witnessed the establishm- it of thelheoiy of 
Functions on a securf foundation by the 
publication of the great memoir on Integrals 
taken between imaginary limits by Augustine 
Cauchy. The second half of theceninry had 
witnessed the great impetus given to enquiry, 
in the new field thus annexed, by the fascinating 
method developed by Riemaan in his epoch- 
making memoirs on the Theory of Functions 
of a Complex Variable ai.d the Theory of the 
Abelian Functions. An essentially distinct point 
of departure was subsequently discovered 'and 
elaborated by Weierstrass, with the consequence 
that in the* <iosing years of the last century, 
there lay open before the mathematical student 
a remarkable new field of investigation in the 
highest branches of analysis. To co-ordinate 
and marshall these theories, and to illuminate 
each by the others, was reserved for Dr. Forsyth, 
whose work on the Theory of Functions 
exhibits great creativeness of thought and has 
naturally become the starting point for fresh 
investigations. His work on the Theory of 
Differential Equations embodies original 
investigation of the highest oreler and is 
responsible for a newly awakened interest in 
one of the most captivating departments of 
higher Mathematics. It may truly be said 
without exaggeration that this extensive work 
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probably not* belcrowned with sueoess. The 
comparjttive brevity of my remarks, indeed, is 
an indirect homage to the extraordinary 
profoundity of his researches. The universal 
regard in which his work is held in every 
ceatfe ^mathematical learning is indicated to 
some extent by the circumstance that the 
Honorary* Degree of Doctor of Science has been 
conferred upon him by the Universities of 
Oxford, Dublin, Manchester and Liverpool, the 
Honorary Degree of Do' tor of Law by the 
Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, and the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Mathematics, by 
the University of Christiania, I keenly regret 
that to him who is adorned by so many 
Honorary Degrees, our University is not able to 
offer a new denomination of Degree; we can 
do no more tlmn ask him to permit us to raise 
the index of his Degree of Doctor of Science by 
a simple unit. 

There now remains the third recommenda- 
tion in the line of Honorary Degrees made by 
the Senate. I request Your Excellency ^ to 
confer the Degree of Doctor of Law Honoris 
Causa on Sir Taraknath Palit, who, to our 
infinite regret and disappointment-, is unable, 
by reason of the infirmities of age, to attend 
here this afternoon and receive out enthusiastic 
ovation. We, no doubt, have every reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the opportunity 
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ofiqftled to us to do honour^ as far as lies in 
our power, to men so highly distinguished in 
the fields of learning and research as Dr. Forsyth 
and Dr. Oldenherg. But it is not the first time 
that eminent scholars and investigators have 
joined the ranks of our Honorary Doctors. On 
the other hand, the circumstances under which 
an Honorary Degree is now recommended for 
Sir Taraknath Palit are absolutely unique in 
the history of our University. He stands 
before us in a double character, — in the first 
place, as an eminent and learned lawyer, and, 
in the second place, as a benefactor of our 
University on a scale hitherto unparalleled. 
He challenges our admiration and awakens 
our desire to do him honour on both these 
grounds. But like ever}' body else in this 
world, we University people are rather inclined 
to be selfisli, and I think I may safely say that 
on the present occasion it is Sir Tarsdcnath 
Palit the great benefactor and not so much 
Sir Taraknath Palit the eminent lawyer who is 
foremost in our thoughts. To the benefactor 
we cannot indeed be grateful enough. That 
learning and research may grow and flourish, 
no doubt, has for its very first condition that 
men of eminent intellectual qualifications should 
be forthcoming in sufficient numbers, willing to 
devote their lives to the acquisition and 
promotion of knowledge. But a second factor, 
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equally, if not tnore important, is requisite. 
In this sublunary sphere, a material basis is 
required for all inteller^ual and even spiritual 
efforts, which the scholar and investigator are 
not, as a rule, in a position to provide for them- 
selves; they, in fact, in all ages and in every 
clime, have had to look for and depeud upon 
external support and patronage. In olden days, 
it was rulers and princes mainly, vvho gav e the 
requisite help, and the intimate relation, then 
prevalent between lerrning and religion, 
enabled certain members of the community — 
such as the monks in inedimval Europe and the 
Brahmans ‘at all times in India — tf) devote to 
the pursuit of knowledge that leisure which 
they eijjoyed as men invested with a sacred 
character. Under the altered conditions of 
mooeni life, the State has become the patron 
and promoter of learning and research. This, 
indeed, is one of the functions of the Government 
which is acknowledged as a matter of course 
in all the truly progressiv^e countries of the 
modern world. That an in^-titution such as a 
Univwsity should pay its own way, is an 
assertion which w'e sometimes hear made in 
this country, but whicli in any of the great 
progressive countries of the West would be 
received with blank astonishmqpt. At the 
same time, it is realised in some degree every- 
where that, in view of the more material, and, 
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f hence, in a way more urgent needs of nations 
which have to be met from public revenues, the 
burden of satisfying higher ideal wants should 
not be allowed to rest altogether on the 
shoulders of the State. This view, in certain 
Western countries, at any rate, has gained 
Strength from the fact that under modem social 
emd economic conditions, wealth is tending to 
amass itself in the hands of individuals in 
enormous amounts — amounts so excessive, 
indeed, that they clamour as it were to be set 
free again and employed for the benefit of the 
community. Accordingly, we constantly hear 
of large endowments for public purfjoses made 
in Europe as well as in America by wealthy 
individuals, and among these endowments, 
many specially devoted to the encouragement 
of Research. We here in India naturally look 
for assistance to Government in the first place ; 
without help from that quarter we should be 
in an evil plight indeed. Such help, I am glad 
to say, has not so far been denied to us ; we 
are in receipt of liberal grants, and we 
confidently look forward to more liberal help 
in the near future. Nor has private 
munificence been altogether absent in the 
history of our University. We have possessed, 
since a long time, the endowment of Prasanna- 
kumar Tagore, which enables tis to maintain 
what in a way amounts to a Professorship of 
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Law, and the fdundation of the l*remchand , 
Roychand Studentships .has stimulated and 
encouraged research on the part of cur students. 
But these endowments were made more than 
forty years ago, and, no contribution of equal 
importance has been made to our funds from 
private sources in recent years with the 
exception of the handsome gift of Guraprasanna 
Ghosh which is applied to train our students 
in Western science in a foreign country, and 
the splendid donation of the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga which has enabled us to erect a 
fine Library Building. At the same time, our 
requirements at the present moment are many 
and urgent, for we have high aims and far- 
reaching aspirations. The time manifestly is 
ripe for display of private munificence on an 
extensive scale, and to our great good fortune, 
there is amongst us, at any rate, one man who 
fully understands the signs of the time. At 
the termination of a long and laborious 
professional career, and at a time of life when 
the responsibilities of a man are apt to press 
themselves on him with quite a peculiar force, 
Mr. Taraknath Paiit — Sir Taraknath Palit as 
to our joy we are now able to ce*.!! him — has 
taken counsel with himself and arrived at the 
conclusion that the very considerable wealth 
which had come to him as the legitimate 
reward of long-continued strenuous work, 
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could not be put to any better use than the 
promotion of scientific knowledge and research 
in the University with which he is himself 
Connected by early ties. Once this conclusion 
had been reached, he decided to give us, with 
a more than princely liberality, not a fraction 
or part only of his wealth — he has freely given 
us the wliole. We cannot be sufficiently 
grateful to him for assistance so highly 
opportune and generous. We just now are 
endeavouring to create teaching Faculties ; we 
clearly recognise our needs and think we 
understand what steps have to be taken to 
meet them ; our only difficulty, the gravity of 
which cannot indeed be exaggerated, is the 
want of adequate funds. Now this magnificent 
gift of Sir Taraknatli Palit at once enables us 
to create two further University Chairs— one 
for Chemistry, the other for Physical Science — " 
and if we add to this the Chair for Higher 
Mathematics for which Government have 
consented to provide funds and which we have 
been allowed to associate with the name of our 
beloved Chancellor, Lord Hardinge, we have 
at any rate beginnings — beginnings more than 
rudimentary — of a true Faculty of Science. 
This beginning, indeed, requires to be followed 
up, and the succeeding steps may be harder to 
take than the first one. But we shall not lose 
courage and the splendid initiative taken by 
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Sir Taraknath Palit inspii .;s us ' wit!i the 
confidence that the spirit whict) prompts man 
to.make great sacrifices for noble pauses is not 
dead amongst us and that our wealthy men do 
not altogether fail to recognise what pararaount 
claims to unstinted assistance learn^og and 
research have in any progressive community. 

Ifhave said enough, I think, to make it 
abundantly clear in what sense I remarked at 
the outset that the present occasion is more 
than usually auspicious ; and I trust I mayn,ow 
be permitted to coni lude with the utterance of 
a fervent double wish. May it be given to our 
University, in course of years } ct unborn, to train 
under its i ^uspices scliolars iind investigators 
worthy to have their names associated with 
those of Dr. Forsyth or Dr. Oldenberg ; and 
may many a one among the great and rich 
people of our Province come to the conclusion 
that the noble and far-sighted munificence of 
Sir Taraknath Palit calls not only for 
admiration and applause but also for 
emulation ! 
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Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first words on this occasion must be 
expressive of the profound regret of all members 
of the University at the unavoidable absence of 
His Excellency the Chancellor. During the 
last twenty-five years, successive Annual Con- 
vocations, except in one solitary instance, have 
been regularly held under the presidency of our 
Chancellor ; and we have been so accustomed 
to his presence at these ceremonial functions, 
that even under ordinary circumstances, we 
would miss him with the keenest and the most 
widespread disappointment. On the present 
occasion, however, the special reason for his 
absence serves immensely to intensify our grief. 
We all know that he would have been in our 
midst to encourage us by his kindly words, but 
for the dastardly outrage on his person, — a 
crime justly denounced as unsurpassed for its 
atrocity, which deeply stirred the minds of all 
ranks and sections of the Indian People, and 
evoked the indignation and abhorrence of men, 
women and children of all creeds and classes. 
What more striking and gratifying proof is 
needed of the genuine personal interest His 
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Excellency takes in our work, than the fact 
that even when prostrated by physical suffering, 
he expressed a strong «lesire to be in cur 
ffiidst, and he has been compelled with much 
reluctance and regret to abandon the idea, only 
upon the emphatic advice of his medical 
attendants. I will read to you the sy mpathetic 
message I have just received from him. 

“ Vice-Chancellor, 

I deeply regret that my recent injuries 
forbid my presence as your Chancellor at 
to-day’s Convocation, which it had been my 
earnest hope to attend, though I know that niy 
place will be most happily filled by His 
Excellency Lord Carmichael. I wish all success 
to the Convocation, and it is my heart-felt 
prayer that the grants which my Government 
have been able to provide for the pursuit of 
higher studies and for other needs may further 
the work of the University. I rejoice to think 
that in pursuance of the wishes expressed by 
His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, it has 
been fornid possible to make a liberal provision 
this year also of some three and three-fourth 
crores of rupees for various kinds of educa- 
tional institutions. I confidently hope that 
the Calcutta University will be conspicuous in 
inculcating an education moulded on broad 
and useful lines and in furthering the advance- 
ment of true learning. To the young men 
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; who take their Degrees to-day, I tender my 
warm congratulations ; the future of India is 
bound up with their own future ; so let them 
go forth with ideals and high' courage, and 
may happiness attend their future. 

VICEROY.” 

Let us express our deepest gratitude to a 
wise and beneficent Providence that His 
Excellency has been so mercifully spared to us, 
and let us fervently hope that we ma.y long 
continue to enjoy the high privilege and 
inestimable advantage of his guidance and 
advice. 

During the last twelve months, the record 
of our academic work shows unabated progress. 
I deem myself particularly fortunate that, on 
this occasion, I am not called upon to deplore 
the death of any of our active workers, though 
we have been deprived, by retirement, of the 
services of two of our valued members, Dr. 
Phillot who was a tower of strength to us in 
the cause of the promotion of Arabic and 
Persian learning, and Mr. Justice Caspersz who 
took an unfailing interest in the reform of legal 
studies in this University. A well-deserved 
tribute, however, is due to the memory of tliree 
of our Honorary Fellows, who have recently 
passed away, full of years and honours. Mr. 
Umeschandra Dutta, a scion of a gifted family 
and an unassuming scholar of varied literary 
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culture, readily assisted, during many years, 
our Boards of Studies with his extensive and 
accurate knowledge of the Classical and 
Modern languages of Europe. Rai Kshetnmath 
Chatterjee, Bahadur, liad made his mark as 
an able and experienced Engineer, aad his 
advice was eagerly sought and highly esteemed 
by the members of the Faculty to vvlii, h he 
belonged. Rev. A. Paton Begg, one of our 
most careful and conscientious teachers and 
examiner.s, rendered valuable service as Principal 
of the London Mis.^- ionary Society’s Institu- 
tion and ably sustained its reputation as a 
thoroughly efficient place of instruction. The 
names and services of these distinguished men, 
who worked strenuously for our advance in 
days now long past, will not be readily 
forgotten by generations to come, and their 
bright example will serve to stimulate the 
activity of many a toiler in the same field. 

During the last year, our endeavours to 
develop the University as a teaching Institution 
have been successful beyond the expectation of 
our most enthusiastic friends. Since we last 
met in Convocation, five new Chairs have been 
created, two by the Government of Iifdia, two 
by the munificence of a private individual and 
one by the University itself. Of the first two, 
established with the aid of funds supplied by 
the Government of India, one we have been 
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^aciously permitted by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor to associate with his revered name. 
The occupant of this Chair will devote himself 
to the advancement of philosophical knowledge, 
and, the first Professor nominated is one of the 
most erudite graduates of this University, Dr. 
Brajendranath Sil. The next Professorship, 
lor which also the funds have been supplied by 
the Government of India, we have been 
permitted to associate with the name of our 
beloved Chancellor, and, a distinguished 
Frenchman, Dr. Frechet, Professor in the 
University of Poitiers, has been chosen as the 
first Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics 
in the University. The third Chair, which has 
been founded by the University, will be devoted 
to the fascinating subject of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, and, we are peculiarly 
fortunate in that we have been able to secure - 
the services of Dr. George Thibaut who stands 
in the foremost rank of scholars distinguished 
for strikingly original work in the field of 
Sanskritic studies. The fourth and fifth Chairs 
we have been able to establish by the princely 
munificence of Sir Taraknath Palit whose 
name will be handed down to posterity as the 
greatest benefactor of an Indian University. 
One of these Chairs will be devoted to 
Chemistry and the other of Thysjcal Science ; 
but no appointments have yet been made, asl 
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the problem of the establishment of a Univtjrgi^ 
Laboratory, which is now engrosing our 
attention, must first be satisfactorily sglvedl^ 
The three Professors already appointed willl 
shortly enter upon the discharge of their duties ; 
but, meanwhile, we have be'^n par dicularl3( 
fortunate in that we were able to secure as' 
Readers two schola’^s of world-wide reputation. 
The last twelve months also have witnessed a 
marked and rapid development of Post-graduate 
teaching, which, it is conddently expected by 
all true friends of higher education in this 
country, will have the most far-reaching and 
beneficial results. We have now arranged for 
systematic courses of lectures for M.A, students 
in English, Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, Arabic, 
Comparative Philology, Pliilosophy, History, 
Economics and Pure Matliematics. It is a 
matter for the sincerest congratulation that 
we have an enthusiastic body of students, 
genuinely anxious to avail themselves of the 
facilities afforded by the institution o^ these 
lectures ; our classes are full ; indeed, in some 
subjects we have as many as a hundred students ; 
and there are ample indications already that 
next session there will be a large accession to 
the strength of these Post-graduate classes. I 
desire emphatically to repudiate the suggestion 
that the institution of these lectures irnplies 
undesirable competition between the University 
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jpi best affiliated Colleges. We fully 
the excellent work hitherto 
j^^Jop^lished by some of our strongest 
lions in the way of Post-graduate 
S^Biing, and we are justly proud of their 
/b^evements which have served to enhance our 
ij mp tation. At the same time, we cannot fail 
*'^^alise that there is a widespread demand 
for ’ Post-graduate teaching, which cannot be 
^adequately met by any affiliated Institution, 
&wever strongly staffed and well-equipped it 
\Iaay be, which has also to bear the heavy 
burden of under- graduate teaching of a large 
body of students. The development of 
Post-graduate teaching must consequently 
continue to engage our earnest attention for 
years to come, and, if the scheme, under proper 


guidance and control, succeeds as every 
well-wisher of the University trusts it will, we 
shall have justified opr existence as an 
Institution whose proud motto is the Advance- 
ment of Learning, and, we shall also have 
effectively solved the question of- an adequate 
supply of well-educated teachers, lecturers and 
professors for the numerous schools and colleges 
within our jurisdiction. The last ' twelve 
months have also witnessed the completion of 
the splendid building, which we ow^e primarily 
to the miinifioence of the ^^aharaja of 
Durbhanga; but before the lapse of the year, 
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we have made the unwelcome discover> that 
the new building is inadequcte for our rapidly 
expanding needs; though we Ijave been *ilbre 
to find accommodation for our growing Library^ 
for our office with its iiKTeasing records, fo’- 
our M.A. Classes and fo*- the Unive. dty Lav/ 
College with its extensive Libraiy, the need 
for additional accommodation isalrca.dy keenly 
felt. During the last twelve months, also, the 
University has made rapid jjrogress towards the 
erection of a hos'el for the students of the 
University Law College, and we hope to have 
one hundred and fiity students in residence 
on the premises at tlu^ cominenceincnt of the 
next session. It is :i matter t)! the deepest 
regret, however, that visible progress has not 
yet been effected in ti'.e erection of hostels for 
the other colleges in the city, and to all 
interested in the welfan^ of our students, it is 
still a matter of grave concern that they 
continue in many instances to live under very 
unfavourable conditions. 1 have no desire to 
minimise the practical difficulties in the way 
of the realisation of our ideal, but I do consider 
it a matter of vital importance that the 
obligations of the State in this respect should 
not be under-estimated. It would be a 
lamentable mistake to suppose that the 
foundation of new centres of intellectual 


activity was likely, in the near future, to reduce 
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materially the pressure on the great colleges of 
Calcutta and would on that account justify a 
less^favourable treatment in their case. On the 
. other hand, it is undeniable that vigorous 
and sustained effort must be made for the 
solution of the question of residence of the 
students of this great city. We thus see on all 
sides unmistakable signs of fresh life and 
activity. The number of the students who 
seek admission to our colleges has steadily 
increased, and, in fact, has strained to the 
utmost the capacity of the best and strongest 
of our institutions. The number of candidates 
at all our examinations has steadily grown. 
Our advanced students have exhibited a highly 
commendable desire to proceed to the highest 
degrees and have eagerly competed for the 
most valuable prizes awarded on the results of 
original research. The signs of development 
are evident on all sides ; in the Faculties of 
Arts and Law, we have made ourselves directly 
responsible for the instruction of i,8oo Post- 
graduate students ; the University has thus^ 
loyally and steadily endeavoured to; advance 
the sacred cause entrusted to its’ care. But, 
notwithstanding the most vigorous efforts on 
the part of all concerned in the performance of 
this great and difficult task, doubts have been 
felt and sometimes expressed -wliether we are 
on the right path at all. 
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In the csourse of the laet year, questions 
have been addressed to po more than once as 
to what was the ‘policy' of the Calcuit?. 
University. The questioners, in some cases, 
were persons evidently anim^ded by sympathy 
for our University and genuinely deshous to be 
informed as to the meaning and drill of the 
various measures taken by us ; ir other cases, 
the enquiry appeared to me — unless my ear was 


rather too sensitive — to have a kind of sarcastic 
subtone ; and in other cases, again, the 
antagonistic feeling that prompted it could not 
be mistaken. However this may be, the 
question so directly asked is entirely fair and 
unobjectionable. Our friends are entitled to 
be enlightened as to tlie motives and purposes 
of the steps which tliey may not fully 
understand , and it is desirable that our 
enemies — if, indeed, tliere be any such persons — 
should be given no opportunity to misinterpret 
and misrepresent our doings. I, therefore, 
gladly avail myself of the present opportunity 
to give to the members and friends of our 
University here assembled a brief exposition of 
the meaning and aims of our activity. 

To question the University or t’ne Chairman 
« of its Syndicate as to their policy, is really to 
do them an honour which they do not deserve. 
None can have a policy of their own, unless 
they be agents whose activity is largely 
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unrestricted, and thus depends on their own 
choice and judgement. Very few individuals 
or Corporations enjoy the privilege of shaping 
policies of their own. In the enormous ntiajority 
of cases, action is very strictly limited and 
defined by Law, Custom, Precedent and 
Regulation. The agent has to move on lines 
which he has not laid down for himself, but 
which have been prescribed to him by higher 
authority. To those who come to me with 
enquiries as to the policy of the University, I 
am consequently accustomed to give in the first 
instance a reply of an exceedingly simple and 
bald character — so simple, indeed, that the 
questioner sometimes appears to be completely 
taken .aback by it. I tell him, ‘kindly take 
tlie trouble to open the first part of the 
University Calendar and peruse with some 
attention the Indian Universities Act of 1904 
and the University Regulations.’ The truth is 
that the great public and national interests 
which are committed to the care of the Indian 
Universities are precisely defined and carefully 
safeguarded by statutes and rules framed in 
accordance with them. None of the existing 
Universities is in a position to have a policy of 
its own. It can really do no more than 
endeavour to carry out what is implied in the 
University Regulations. In the- performance 
of this task, an individual University may no 
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doubt give proof of more or less insight, evince 
more or less promptitude pud energy, ihow 
itself more or less rcbourceful. Regulations 
naturally admit of some latitude of interpreta- 
tion, and the agent who is called upon to ac^- 
on them, will inevitably become responsible for 
much detail. But, as things stand, no .Senate 
or Syndicate of an Indian Univ^ersiiy iias any 
opportunity to be strikingly original and 
brilliant in its ideas and operations. Tlie 
outlines and more than the outlines of its work 
are for the time being fixed unalterably. 

The policy of the University of Calcutta, 
ever since the introduction of the new 
Regulations framed in agreement with the 
Indian Universities Act, has been to comply as 
far as feasible with the demands which the 
Regulations formulate. In the performance of 
this duty, we, perhaps, have not shown ourselves 
particularly clever and resourceful, and the 
result may not have come up to our own or the 
world’s expectations ; but I feel convinced that 
no body, w^ho scrutinizes, without bias or 
prejudice, the measures taken by us, will 
venture to deny that they have been prompted 
throughout by a loyal and dutiful spirit. We 
have striven to the Ijest of our capacity 
to carry out a policy laid down for us by 
the highest authorities. Time and, I am 
afraid, the patience of my audience also, would 
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' lail me, were I to attempt to prove this asser- 
tion by a minute analysis of the operations of 
the University during the last seven years ; a 
few very general indications must consequently 
suffice. 

The first dutv, which devolved on the 
University under the new order of things, was 
to overhaul tiie entire existing system of 
University education, and its preliminary stage, 
secondary education. To that end, it under- 
took, in the first place, no less a task than a 
searching enquiry into the condition of all 
the schools, seven hundred in number, in 
Bengal Proper, Western and Eastern, Behar, 
Orissa, Assam and Burma, which are recog- 
nised by the University, that is, enjoy the 
privilege, a higlily prized privilege, to present 
candidates at the Matriculation Examination. 
With the friendly co-operation of the depart- 
ments of Public Instruction, the University 
had each school submitted to a careful and 
detailed inspection, bearing on all essential 
points of school organisation, management 
and discipline. On each inspection, a full 
report was drawn up by the Inspector and 
carefully considered by the Syndicate, who 
then proceeded to pas^ orders on it, pointing 
out in detail what improvements and reforms 
the school concerned was expected to make in 
order to retain the privilege of recognition. 
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Human life essentially is toil and trouble, 
and as a rule it is not ' worthwhile to ciwf^ll 
on past exertions; but, I think, we may 
recall, with quite a special satisfaction and 
pride, the enormous labour spent upon thii 
extensive enquiry, all the more so, as persons 
closely in touch with the schools ana com[)etent 
to speak with authority hom personal 
knowledge, are unanimous in their testimony 
as to the evident excellent results of our 
work. Next to this, there came a great td.sk 
of a more strictly academical nature, and 
presenting much greater inrinsic difficulties, 
namely, the task of revising the extent of' 
affiliation enjoyed by the Colleges, nearly 
sixty in number, under the jurisdiction of the 
University and scattered all over the country 
within its territorial limits. This work was 
undertaken by an Officer of the University, of 
high standing and educational attainments, 
specially appointed for the purpose ; with him 
there were associated in each instance one or 
more special Inspectors, selected with a view 
to the individual requirements of the case. 
The full and often highly interesting reports, 
drawn up by these Inspectors, give a vivid 
picture of the state of collegiate education 
under the University of Calcutta at the time 
when the Indian Universities Act came into 
operation* Each of these documents was 
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minutely scrutinized by the Syndicate, and on 
this basis the question of the standard and 
extent of affiliation which the College would 
be allowed to retain, was determined. Many 
of those here assembled will no doubt remember 
the nature of those proceedings, into the details 
of which fortunately I need not enter on the 
present occasion ; it may suffice to say that 
practically the Syndicate had to fight a kind 
of battle with each College, a battle often 
long- protracted and affording to the authorities 
of the College, splendid opportunities for the 
display of obstinate valour. When, as I am 
glad to state generally happened, the Syndicate 
had gained a complete victory or at any 
rate secured a satisfactory compromise, there 
remained another task, which often taxed our 
strength and skill to the very utmost — the task 
of convincing the Government that the recom- 
mendations we finally made as to the extent 
of affiliation were really in full accord with 
the qualifications and legitimate claims of 
each Institution. Here, again, I gladly drop 
details ; I only refer briefly to the result of 
all that toil and strife. There is not a College 
in our jurisdiction which has not since 1907 
been moved to take extensive measures towards 
its general improvement — on all sides, teaching 
staffs have been strengthened, libraries have 
f)een replenished, laboratories have been erected 
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or newly equipped. In more than one case, 
an Institution has undergone a veritable 
re-birth, I do not cve’^look the fundamental 
fact that whatever improvements and reforms 
the University may urge and accomplish, a 
genuine increase of efficienc} in a College 
ultimately depends entirely on the energy and 
good will of the authorities, th« Governing 
Body and the staff ; the University can do no 
more than superintend, control, admonish, urge, 
possibly evep threaten. But on those liiics, 
we claim to have done as much as is possible, 
and we are still engaged in the fulfilment of 
our task ; there is not one of our weekly 
Syndicate meetings at which we do not deal, 
often at great length, with demands for exten- 
sion of affiliation of Colleges and with ever 
so many reports on tlic condition of schools. 
I complete this rapid and necessarily highly 
incomplete sketch of such of our labours as 
may be termed reformatory or corrective, with 
just a reference to one more extremely onerous 
task which we, in obedience to the new Regu- 
lations, have taken upon ourselves, namely, the 
disposal of all those endless cases^ in which 
students,’ who for some reason or other hav4| 
fallen short of the prescribed attendance at 
lectures, claim to be admitted to University 
Examinations. This special task implies a 
very heavy addition to .the work of the 
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Syndicate, but we carry it on steadily, knowing 
that thereby we powerfully check irregularities 
and strengthen the hands of Principals in their 
effort to maintain order and discipline. I may 
add, in conclusion of this part of my remarks, 
one word as to the reforms we have made in 
the teaching of law in this province. In no 
other department, has there been a change 
equally conspicuous and fundamental. Our 
present arrangements are not exactly ideal. 
I, for my part, foresee great possibilities of 
future developments in tjiis field of our 
, activities. But I feel sure that every one 
acquainted with our law teaching as it was 
five years ago and as it is now, will admit that 
a fairly ordered world has risen out of chaos. 

The University work reviewed so far does 
not involve any essentially new departure : 
it may generally be characterised as reform of 
previously existing arrangements. Of quite a 
different kind are those measures of ours on 
which I now intend to dwell briefly. 

I have often wondered that the principles 
laid down as to the functions of the University 
in the Indian Universities Act of 1904. have 
Ipet with such scant recognition, I do not mean 
that most genuine form of recognition only, 
which expresses itself in practical measures, 
but also appreciation of a purely theoretical 
type. The Indian Universities Act was the 
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outcome of an extensive and searching cnquity 
into the higher educational needs of thecoi ntry, 
and that enquiry itself trad been due to the 
fact that the existence of such needs was felt 
widely and deeply. Even now, after the laj^e 
of nine years, one may without hesitation afSrrn 
that the principles embodied in the Indian 
Universities Act very accurately represented 
the ideas held at that time by a considerable 
body of thoughtful men in this country as 
to what the Uni\’ersities should do to I'leet 
those needs. While the original Act of 
Incorporation of this University had proclaimed 
that the University was established for the 
purpose kJ ascertaining by means of examina- 
tions, and of rewarding by the he, .jT'bwal of 
Degrees, the persons who had acquired 
proficiency in different branches of Literature, 
Science and Arts, the Indian Universities Act 
of 1904 declares that the University shall be 
and shall be deemed 10 have been incorporated 
for the purpose of making provision for the 
instruction of students, with power to appoint 
University Professors and Lecturers and to 
erect and maintain University Libraries, Labora- 
tories and Museums. There can be no doubtn 
however, that the framers of the Act of 
Incorporation of 1857 also intended the Univer- 
sity to be an instrument towards the promotion 
of knowledge and learning, and regarded 
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examinations and Degrees as a part of the 
machinery only ; but, all the same, there is a 
world of difference between the points of view 
adopted by the two statutes respectively. The 
Act of Incorporation defines the University as a 
knowledge-testing and knowledge-rewarding 
Institution. The Indian Universities Act defines 
it as an agency meant to provide for the 
teaching of students, and, generally to promote 
study and research. The Act of Incorporation 
does not expressly refer to the question, by 
what means students are to become proficients 
in Arts and Sciences, although no doubt its 
framers tacitly pre-supposed the existence of 
teaching ^^leges approved by the University. 
The Inaid.' Universities Act, on the other hand, 
in the first place explicitly deals with affiliated 
Colleges which are thus recognised as teaching 
agencies under the University ; but, in the 
second place, most unmistakably emphasises 
the obligation of the University to impart 
instruction on its own account through its 
Lecturers and Professors. The statute does not 
state directly on what principles the work 
of teaching should be divided between the 
University and its affiliated Colleges ; but there 
can be no doubt that the Colleges are meant 
to be entrusted with teaching up to a certain 
stage, while all that lies beyPnd, all teaching 
of the most advanced type and all direct 
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elForts to encourage learning and resesrcb, are 
alloted to tlie University- itself. I consider it 
Advisable to recall these details to your minds ; 
for, there is good reason to suspect ( hat ij great 
deal of the opposition, active or passive, with 
which the operations of our Unive: :ity have 
met in recent years, is traceable to the fact 
that the essential features of the New Univer- 
sity Policy as laid down in the Indian Univer- 
sities Act of I904 were curiously enough 
forgotten as soon as announced. The fact is 
that whatever steps other than those of a 
purely corrective character our University has 
taken in the course of the last seven years, have 
been singly and solely determined by the desire 
to .carry out, as far as we could, the policy so 
clearly and unambiguously formulated in the 
Indian Universities Act. I will not enquire 
what other Universities have done in this 
direction, but for Calcutta I may claim with 
confidence that it has at any rate grasped the 
principles of the new policy and taken some 
steps to carry them out in practice. We have, 
in the first place, framed Regulations bearing 
on the appointment of University Lecturers, 
Readers and Professors. We have, iil the second 
place, taking a wide survey of the existing condi- 
tions of higher teaching, proceeded to introduce 
as many actual improvements and to make as 
many actual advances as our limited means 
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permitted. The special conditions prevailing at 
Calcutta immediately suggested a plan which 
probably could not be carried out in any other 
Indian University. We have here a number 
of first grade Colleges, with many highly 
qualified teachers, but there are among them 
two only, where the staffs are strong enough 
to undertake Post-graduate work in some 
branches at least in addition to the under- 
graduate teaching. But each one of all these 
Colleges has at least some Professors whose 
attainments qualify them to take part in M.A. 
work ; and the idea, therefore, occurred to us 
to combine all those teachers in groups, strong 
enough to undertake each of themM.A. teaching 
in a particular subject. This was done, and 
in addition we took the further important sfep 
to strengthen those groups of teachers by 
associating with them special University 
Lecturers, not attached to any College but 
lecturing to University students only and 
receiving remuneration from University funds. 
This combined plan has so far been eminently 
successful. The lectures are attended by a body 
of more than five hundred students, many of 
whom would have been inevitably excluded 
from all M.A. instruction if we had to rely on 
the Colleges alone. Our scheme of Post- 
graduate teaching, however, is still in its 
beginnings and may no doubt be more 
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thoroughly Organised and efEectively strength- 
ened if additional funds were provided for the 
purpose. 

With regard to special teacliing of the 
most advanced type, we U; ve since igo8 
appointed a number of University Re^-ders who 
have delivered courses of lecture:', in special 
subjects. Eight o*^ these special cour- es have 
been actually delivered ; four have been 
published and the others are in course of 
publication. Among these Readers, t^ere 
have been men of the highest eminence : I need 
mention only the two last ones, whose services 
we were able to secure in the course of the 
present se,‘'sion — Dr. Forsyth who laid before 
his audience entirely novel results obtained 
by himseif in an extremely difficult though 
interesting department of Pure Mathematics, 
and Dr. Oldenberg who gave a masterl}:- sketch 
of the method employed and results obtained 
by European scholars in the domain of old 
Indian grammatical and mythological research. 
The stimulating effect of the presence and the 
teaching of such eminent men cannot be 
questioned, and we trust that the institution 
of Readers will in future be more widely 
developed. On the other hand, we are aware 
that it would be of even greater value to have, 
at our University, teachers of the highest type, 
either practically permanent, or, at any rate, 
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engaged for a number of years, so that con- 
tinuity of teaching and influence might be 
secured. This is the reason why we are 
anxious to be placed in a position to appoint 
University Professors who may stay with us 
for lengthened periods, deliver lectures on a 
systeinatic plan, and remain in continuous 
contact with the best students in each depart- 
ment. The need of a body of such men — 
numerous enough to cover, as it were, not, 
indeed, the whole ground of higher learning 
and research, but a considerable section of it 
for the cultivation of which our University is 
already prepared — is obvious ; but — I hardly 
need remind you of the financial difficulty ! 
All the same, our efforts in this direction have 
been in a measure successful, and a hopeful 
beginning has been made, even within the last 
twelve months. This is an outline of what 
we so far have been able to accomplish in the 
line of higher true University teaching. Our 
policy herein has been the policy of the Indian 
Universities Act of 1904 ; that will continue 
to be our policy : we do not, at present at any 
rate, feel the need of a better policy. What 
we do feel we grievously need, is Funds, and 
again Funds ; but we are not without hope 
that they will come to us in due season. 

I trust I have said enough to indicate the 
geners^ lines on which, if circumstances are 
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not adverse, we intend to move in the near 
future. We should be entitled to speak of a 
Teaching University on a modest Scale, at any 
rate, if we were to possess a body of Unix ersity 
Professors composed of at least one re- 
prelentative for each of all those branches of 
study which are contemplated in our present 
M.A. Courses — I do not mean, only those 
courses which are actually taught, but all 
those for which theoretical provision is made 
in our Regulations. There are, indeed, 
branches of higher knowledge each of which 
would require two representatives at least, as 
for instance, Mathematics and History. Our 
requiremen'*3 in this respect have to some extent 
been already definitely formulated. As soon 
as our University Chairs are increased in 
number and they become fairly representative 
of different branches of learning, the University 
Professors should be appointed to form the 
future Teaching Faculties of the University. 
These Faculties might be constituted by 
teachers only, w’ith the Professors as Members 
Ex-officio, invested possibly with the right to 
add to their numbers, in proportion which can 
hardly be defined at present, by co-optation 
from the ranks of the University Lecturers. 
Each Faculty — there would, in all probability, 
be two or at most three only for a long time 
to come — would determine the courses of Post- 
graduate study in the various branches within 
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its cognizance. The highest teaching in each 
branch would be undertaken by the special 
Professor, who would at the same time direct 
and superintend the work of the University 
’ Lecturers in his department. If this can be 
realised, our University may, within* a 
measurable time, possess groups of higher 
teachers whose position and functions would 
be in a fair degree at any rate analogous to 
those of the teachers in the famous Universities 
of the West. 1 naturally refrain from further 
details or from forecasts as to the ultimate 
possible development of the modest organisa- 
tion 1 contemplate ; it will be wise, if for the 
present we confine ourselves to plans of work 
which appear to be actually attainable within 
a not too distant future. 

There is one special point in connection 
with the University Professorships on which I 
claim your indulgence to dwell for a moment, 
and, thus to emphasise what I said last year 
on the subject. Some patriotic friends have 
told me very distinctly that these Professorships 
, should as a matter of course all go to Indian 
scholars. My answer was and ever will be that 
these Professorships should as a matter of 
course go to the best qualified men whom 
we may be able to engage on the terms that it 
is in our power to offer. The principle of 
nationality is to be deprecated altogether in 
matters of higher learning and research, and 
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we here in India are truly not yet in a 
position to be more exclusive, chauvinistic in 
this respect than the great nations ol the West. 
Even Germany, so rich in native talent, freely ■ 
engages the services of learnea men from other 
countries wherever the true interests of 
scholarship and research seem to demand it. 
Had I time, I could quote strings of instances 
to prove my assertion ; I confine myself to one 
that happened to come to my knowledge the 
other day, Two now, Cnairs were recently 
established in German Universities for the 
Comparative Study of Religion ; both these 
Professorships were entrusted to distinguished 
Scandinav'ans. I also claim to be a patriotic 
Indian, and I look fonvard to the time when, 
in the natural course of events, the appointment 
of a non-Indian Professor will be the exception 
rather than the rule. But we should simply 
retard the advent of that day if, instead of 
initially securing for our University the most 
qualified men available, whatever their 
nationality may be, we were to look upon each 
newly founded Chair as an opportunity to , 
provide for one more Indian. 

I have a suspicion that some of those 
critics and enquirers who appear to doubt 
whether the Calcutta University has a policy”' 
at all, possibly find fault, not so much with 
our general ideas and aims and the schemes 
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devised by us to carry them out, as with the 
character of our mode of procedure. I have, 
in fact, heard it asserted that however good 
our intentions may be, our methods sadly lack 
consistency and continuity ; we are in 
substance charged with acting or at any rate 
appearing to act rather at random. The 
proper plan, these our advisers suggest, would 
be to work out first a complete scheme of 
University extension, as consistent and as 
logical as possible, and then to carry it out 
methodically, observing due sequence and 
order, and thus making it quite easy to any 
observer to follow and approve our proceedings. 
To such friendly advisers or critics, I can only 
reply that those responsible for the development 
of the University are not altogether unaware 
of what our procedure may leave to desire in 
point of regularity and consecutiveness. The 
fact is that we are not permitted to work under 
ideal conditions. Such conditions can no 
doubt be easily imagined. Let us conceive 
that some powerful magician were all at once 
* to appear on the scene and address us somewhat 
as follows : “I know, my friends, that it is your 
great wish to establish a^true model teaching 
residential University in or near Calcutta. 

‘ Allow me to help you. Here I present you with 
an extensive plot of ground', well-watered 
and laid out in beautiful gardens and shady 
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groves. Observe, scattered all over the place 
those manifold groups bf palatial buildings, 
fitted to serve as residences of Princes and of 
the Rulers of the land. All these I freely place 
at your disposal for the use of your Professors, 
Tutors and Students. Do not moreover be 
troubled about expenses. You have access to 
a gold mine from which you may draw half a 
million pounds a year, without apprehension 
that the source of supply will be exhausted. 
You will find in the treasury ten ' million 
pounds for initial expenses. Take possession 
of it all and prosper.” — Let such an offer be 
made, and I promise you that we shall at once 
set to w-'^ lc vigorously, and methodically build 
up a perfect University ; but, alas, such 
pleasant things do not happen, at least not at 
Calcutta. We are compelled to make the best 
of what we have — limited means, unfavourable 
surroundings, unsuitable buildings, intermittent 
opportunities. I will not complain, for, on the 
whole, we have so far not been unfortunate. 
But, how under the actual circumstances, I ask, 
should we have managed to proceed, otherwise 
than in fits and starts and in a kind of possibly 
fantastic zigzag line ? For a building to house 
our University Library and the University Law 
College, we were indebted to the fortunate 
circumstance that six years ago our distin- 
guished Honorary Fellow, the Maharaja of 
38 
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Darbhanga, conceived the noble idea that he 
would apply a portion of his immense wealth 
to the substantial aid of the University of 
Calcutta, and, it was a still more fortunate 
accident that the University of Patna at that 
time did not exist even in the imaginations 
of people. That we have a University Chair of 
Economics is due to the recognition by Lord 
Minto of the special importance of the study 
of that science for India. Our present beloved 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, was moved, in an 
auspicious moment, to listen to an application 
for the foundation of Chairs of Mathematics 
and Philosophy. It was, again, a lucky 
accident, as far as we men can judge, that 
Sir Tarak Nath Palit, not many months ago, 
determined to devote his entire fortune to the 
promotion of scientific research in our Univer- 
sity ; and, finally, our students recently had the 
benefit of a course of stimulating lectures by 
Professor Oldenberg, because it so happened 
that this distinguished savant conceived the 
plan of a visit to India in the course of the last 
cold season. We are truly thankful for all 
these unexpected gifts, and, fervently hope that 
the long cliapter of lucky accidents is not yet 
closed. But, I trust, it is evident, why, living 
and working under such conditions, we do not 
advance on entirely scientific lines. All we can 
promise to do is to make good and speedy use 
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of every opportunity to carry somewhat higher 
the stately building which we are engaged in 
rearing, even at the risk that the pile niay 
continue, perhaps lor a long time, to look odd 
and unsym metrical. We cannot afford to stop 
and wait, until our means be sufficient to 
enable us to construct at once an entire new 
wing or a complete higher story. Any new 
chamber, any new annexe, which we may be 
able to afford, will be welcome and find its 
immediate use. Here iJso our policy is not 
chosen by us, it is determined for us by factors 
even more powerful than University Regula- 
tions, I mean, fixed ante'^edents and given 
conditions of existence and work. 

1 feel bound to touch upon another point 
before I conclude this .Address. The critics 
whom so far i have endeavoured to satisfy, do 
not mean, if I understand them rightly, to 
oppose all progressive action on the part of the 
University — they admit the need for changes 
and developments, possibly even of a startling 
nature, but find fauli with us on the ground 
that our plans are difficult to understand or 
are lacking in method. But there is another 
section of critics also, men who seem to look 
with disfavour upon all change, at least on all 
important change. We have often heard it 
asserted, in the course of the last year, that, 
after all there is no urgent reason to strike out 
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new lines in our activity, that Calcutta has 
done very well under the old system, and 
might with advantage be left to continue 
under it, and, that in any case, no further step 
should be taken without previous, long, and 
cautious deliberation ; what they say, in sub- 
stance, ar'ounts to this, “Let things well 
alone.” Re-actionary critics of this type I 
would meet with two weighty considerations, 
I am not, in the first place, prepared in any 
way to admit that those higher developments 
of University life and work towards which we 
are striving, are not really needed or not 
urgently required. Reflect on the general 
intellectual situation of the country. We, no 
doubt, at the present time possess a fairly 
strong class of highly educated and truly cul- 
tured men. Our Universities have produced 
many generations of graduates, and all of 
them are, to some extent, acquainted with 
literature of the highest type, and, are in 
general touch with modern thought bearing 
on some at least of the great departments of 
human life and activity. Considerable numbers 
of our graduates have entered the learned 
professions and have acquittecj themselves with 
credit, while not a few amongst them have 
risen to great eminence and are fully worthy 
to take rank even with the best of those sons 
of Great Britain whose life and work are 
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devoted to the service of India. But something 
more is imperatively needed. India, wecxinnot 
conceal the fact from ourselves, contributes 
hardly anything at the present moment to- 
wards the progress and extension of know- 
ledge : in this respect, it does not rank even 
with the smallest of the civilised countries of 
the West. Our Colleges and Universities, 
doubtless, help to preserve and impart know- 
ledge and learning, but they do exceedingly 
Mttle to augment and extend it. It is true we 
still possess our ancient indigenous learning ; 
of this we are justly proud and we are 
determined to foster and encourage it ; but 
this learn /;g has long since ceased to be 
progressive even witliiu its own limited sphere. 
I do not wish to strengthen the claims of 
knowledge and learning of the modern 
progressive type by an appeal to practical 
considerations, although we fully realise that 
if Indians are to take .i j^rominent part in the 
industrial and economical development of 
their country, they have to apply themselves 
to the study of physical and natural sciences 
with much greater energy and earnestness than 
they have hitherto displayed. I prefer to take 
my stand on the conviction, deep-rooted in my 
mind, that India with her great intellectual 
traditions, India which in old times was one 
of the chosen seats of wisdom and learning, 
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is expected, nay, is bound to come to the 
front rank again and take her due place 
among those nations which are justly regarded 
as the leaders in the evolution of Humanity 
in modern times. This great task, a task 
which once clearly recognised cannot possibly 
be declined, devolves plainly in the very first 
place on our Universities. The time has 
manifestly come for a further great effort. 
Nor is there any valid reason to listen to 
timid counsellors dwelling on the need for 
caution and deliberation. The laws and 
conditions of progress are by no means 
identical in the different departments of 
human life and endeavour. He would be 
rash, indeed, who would insist on legal 
enactments to force on great social changes 
sure to affect the conditions of life of an 
entire community; equally rash is he who 
advocates the sudden re-ordering of the 
administrative system of the country on an 
entirely novel basis. Who would care, 
without the utmost urgency, to run counter 
to long established social custom and opinion 
or, even, to firmly rooted social prejudices, 
or to convulse a nation by an uncalled for 
redistribution of political rights and powers. 
But I venture to claim that things lie 
altogether different in the sphere of that 
intellectual and educational advance with 
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which we are concerned, What dangers, f 
ask, could there possibly be involved even in 
the most rapid and sudden higher development 
of our Universities? Modern western know- 
ledge, with all its potentially revolutiona.ry 
and unsettling tendencies, has been with us 
now for more than half a century ; and the 
action of higher developments would, almost 
to a certainty, be not incentive but restrictive 
and corrective. Apart fiom the grave 
financial difficuliv, what serious objections 
could there be raised against the sudden 
simultaneous creation of twenty or even fifty 
University Chairs? It will not seriously be 
asserted -cat our students are not capable of 
higher things; on the contrary, -here is a 
great deal of ability of higli order, there is 
much eagerness and ambition, there is true 
intellectual curiosity. In tliis University, at 
any rate, tlie M.A. Classes are literally 
crowded; why, then, apart again from the 
question of funds, sliould our young men be 
denied privileges and opportunities regularly 
enjoyed by their contemporaries in every 
civilised country in the West? Jt truly does 
not appear desirable that, in all futurity, 
every young Indian who has higher intellectual 
aspirations, should be compelled, at the 
expense of much money and great risk and 
inconvenience, to resort to Oxford or 
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Cambridge, where after all he may be denied 
access to a College, or to stray even further, 
possibly to a Continental or American 
University. 

But, and this is my second point, we here 
at Calcutta truly realise that the time for 
academical discussions as to the scope of the 
task before our Universities and the fitness of 
our students for higher teaching is really past 
gone. The question, whether or not we 
,■shal^mo^c^ on in the old groove for another 
4 >fc{uarter oi h:df a century, is not a matter for 
'!||;acticiil ''un.-uieration ; one of the alternatives 
l^no long r 1,1; iiikable. The signs of the time 
am not, indeed, difficult to read. When, ten 
ye^, ago Universities Commission was 

engaged e.n elaborate enquiry into the 
educational condition and needs of India, there 
was much ■ \c;ited feeling, and people talked 
about; the C'l ct Ciisis that had arisen in the 
life of onr 1 aiver;hties. But, at the present 
mome.it. ( !' i l very vividly, and I have no 
doubt tliCi ;iLi,riy ol you will feel with me, that 
th|! cris!,'- d i was nothing compared to the 
crisis v ’.'.c n now hangs over the head of all the 
Inc^^fi .U.iiversrne , and, more particularly of 
the Vu'v rsi'i '• of Calcutta. At that time, 
Calcutta, like all other Institutions of the same 
rank,\2was qaliod upon to remedy obvious 
defects in its organisation and working, and, 
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in certain, no doubt, very essential points, to 
extend its aims and functions ; but nothing 
then appeared to threaten the proud position 
it had held for so long a time, in the front 
rank, if not at the head of ah Indian Univer- 
sities. Since that time, extraordinary changes, 
unexpected and impossible to anticipate, have 
taken place in the intellectual, or, lei us say, 
in the educational atmosphere. In more than 
one quarter, it has all at once been discovered 
that the existing T.Taiversities cannot be use- 
fully called upon to effect reforms and enter on 
higher functions ; that these Institutions are 
really quite incapable of fruitful development, 
and, henc should at the utmost be allowed to 
move on, on the old lines ; while, for all higher 
purposes, entirely new Universities are to be 
called into life. The call is, on one side, for 
National Universities, on another side, for true 
teaching and residential Universities. The 
existing Institutions are openly or tacitly con- 
demned as non-national, non-teaching, non- 
residential, and are evidently considered so 
hopelessly inefficient that any attempt to raise 
them to a higher status would be labour 
wasted. I do not feel called upon' to analyse 
and criticise all these novel schemes, much less 
to examine the policy which underlies them. 

I refer to them only as conveying to us here at 
Calcutta an emphatic warning that we must 
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forthwith reconsider our entire position and be 
prepared to take needful action. Neither the 
members of the Jadian Universities Commission 
of igo2 nor the framers of the Indian Univer- 
sities Act of 1904, nor, in fact, the wisest 
^mong people interested in education at that 
time, saw very far into the future. They were 
all unaware that an entirely new spirit was 
abroad, and, that the old Universities which 
were called upon to mend their ways, would, 
before long, be imperiously summoned to 
justify their very existence, notwithstanding 
the fact that the new statute distinctly aimed 
at their reconstruction and re-organisation as 
teaching and residential Institutions. But, at 
the present moment, there would be no excuse 
for our failure to recognise the situation ; 
the dangers that threaten us have assumed 
a very definite shape. Calcutta, indeed, has aU 
along bestirred itself and taken timely action ; 
reforms have been effected ; ideals have been 
formulated, and, in many instances, realised^ 
in practice ; we are, therefore, not altogether 
unready to hold our own. But it is evident 
that we have to be much more vigilant and 
energetic in the immediate future than we 
have been in the past. It is now little more 
than a year that the City of Calcutta lost the 
proud privilege it had enjoyed for more than a 
century, as the Capital of the great Indian 
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Empire, as the residence of the Supreme Repre- 
sentative of our Gracious King-Emperor, We, 
the members of the Calcutta University, ^eu 
v^ere at one with all the people of tips City 
and of this Province in regretting our great 
common loss, and I ventured, in the course of 
my address last year, to give to that feeling, 
some restrained expression. But, beyond that, 
we had nojdesire to go, for we are conscious 
that a corporation whose special function it is 
to look after higher education and the promo- 
tion of learning, has no call to pass judgment 
on measures prompted by considerations of 
high' administrative and political expediency. 
Quite diifxent is the question which concerns 
and agitates our minds to-day. We the 
members of the University of Calcutta, have, 
indeed, no intention whatever to oppose our- 
selves to the foundation of new centres of high 
education and learning, either outside or inside 
our Province ; we recognise that the needs of 
the country in that direction are constantly 
expanding and that new means may be requir- 
ed to satisfy them, and we are fully prepared 
to meet fair competition. But we ardently 
expect and emphatically demancf that rival 
Institutions should not, by artificial means, be 
enabled to snatch from us in a brief moment a 
position to which we have risen by the steady 
work and sustained effort of half a century. 
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Calcutta may, after all, confidently expect that 
its past services to the cause of education and 
knowledge should meet with ready recognition 
— ^not that idle recognition which confines 
itself to a hollow vote of thanks and a polite 
assurance of esteem, but that only genuine form 
which expresses itself in active help and 
sympathy, enabling the recipient to advance his 
work and realise the aspirations he cherishes. 

The pressing circumstances of the time 
have moved me to dwell to-day principally 
on higher developments of University work, 
for it is essential that we should quite clearly 
appreciate for what further aims beyond the 
sphere of our present activity we mean to 
prepare ourselves. But I do not under- 
estimate the importance, I may say, the 
supreme importance of that part of our 
teaching University which is actual, I mean 
our affiliated Colleges. They will ever be, 
as they always have been in the past, the 
Institutions on whose strength and efficiency 
the ultimate success of the University as a 
whole will depend. It would be idle to ask 
for the most advanced special teaching and 
the encouragement of research, if our Colleges 
did not provide numbers of young men well 
.grounded and trained in habits of industry 
and regularity. We have, I am glad to say, 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the condition 
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of our affiliated Colleges, though I feel th^y 
still require to be substantially aided a-nd 
developed. I discern on all sides evident proof 
of growing consciousness of obligatioiif and 
reponsibilities and of strenuous woyk 
guaranteeing progress and prosperity. May 
this propitious spirit prevail and grow— 
this is my hope and fervent wish. May 
the authorities of our Colleges ever strive to 
render their management and teaching more 
efficient and more truly fruitful, and, above all, 
may they never lose sight of the great truth 
that all intellectual advance is fundamentally 
dangerous, unless it is accompanied by a 
correspoifthng strengthening of the moral 
fibre. May every effort be made to strengthen 
among our students the bonds of order and 
discipline, to nourish and develop in their 
minds the feelings of reverence for that Power 
which is above us all, of respect for established 
authority, law and good custom. May our 
students prove by the cultivation of habits 
of diligence, regularity, obedience and good 
manners that they are fully worthy, not only 
from the intellectual but also from the moral 
point of view, of all the best measures that can 
be taken to promote and safeguard their welfare 
and to make them truly useful members of the 
community. A University cannot stand by 
itself; it is in constant need of help and 
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sympathy. We feel this with quite a special 
force at the present moment. But we are of 
good cheer, for we are supported by the glad 
confidence that as long as we shall continue to 
deserve them, help and sympathy will ever be 
extended to us from friends all over the country 
no l^s than irom patrons in high places. 
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Your Excellencies, Ladies & Gentlemen, 

The highly prized privilege, which thC 
University enjoys, to confer Honorary Degrees 
on persons distinguished by their eminent 
position and attainments, has been exercised 
sparingly in the past on special occasions, like 
the visit of His Imperial Majesty the King- 
Emperor, or the celebration of the Jubilee of 
our foundation, or when we felt called upon 
to recdg^.'se the just claims of illustrious 
scholar^ and investigators, or of our benefactors, 
conspicuous for their services to the cause of 
Advancement of Learning. On the present 
auspicious occasion, when we are in the happy 
position to accord a cordial welcome to our 
beloved Chancellor, we have also in our midst 
quite a number of eminent scholars who have 
been closely associated with us in the promo- 
tion of those purposes of study and research, 
for which the University has been founded and 
is generously maintained by a beneficent 
Government; and it is plainly befitting that 
we should avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to inscribe their names on the roll of our 
Honorary Graduates. I trust I may rely upon 
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your indulgence, while I briefly remind you 
of the varied activities of the seven votaries 
of the Goddess of Learning, whom we have 
selected for special honour in this instance. 

Dr. Paul Vinogradoff stands in the fore- 
most rank of investigators in historical 
jurisprudence, and his career as a devoted 
promoter of learning and education has been 
of an almost romantic character. Whilst 
still a comparatively young man, he found 
himself in the position of a Professor in the 
University of Moscow, where he directed his 
energies to the task of the spread and develop- 
ment of education in Russia. He was the 
founder of the Moscow Pedagogical Society 
and was the Chairman of the Committee of 
Education, but his very zeal for the promotion 
of education brought him into conflict 
with the authorities. He eventually came to 
England which has since been his land of 
adoption ; here he resumed his interrupted 
studies in English Social and Legal History, 
to which he felt attracted, as he has himself 
told us, by those remarkable features of English 
life which have always strongly appealed to 
the interest of all foreign observers and 
profoundly impressed them, namely, the rule 
of law and the manly spirit of freedom. 
In 1903, Dr. Vinogradoff was appointed 
Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
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University df Oxford, a Chair alrelidy rendered 
famous by the achievements of his predecessors, 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine and Sir Frederick 
bollock. It Is interesting to note that three 
successive occupants of the Corpus Chair of 
Jurisprudence should be closely associated wi^h 
the work of this University, Sir Henry Maine 
ks one of the most illustrious of our Vice- 
Chancellors, Sir Frederick Pollock as a Tagore 
Professor of Law. and Dr. Vinogradoff as a 
University Reader on the fascinating subject 
of Kinship in Early Law. Dr. Vinogradoff 
has been a prolific writer, and all his works, 
whether they deal with the history and 
developni|-tt of Anglo-Saxon Law, the growth 
of the Maner, the rise of Feudalism, the 
history of Vila inage, the true position of 
Roman Law in Mediaeval Europe or the real 
characteristics of Serfdom and Socage in 
social economy, are characterised by an 
extraordinary combination of legal, philo- 
sophical and historical learning. It may be 
confidently maintained that no modem writer 
has surpassed Dr. Vinogradoff in the vivid 
realisation of the continuity of culture and in 
the application of the comparative method to 
illuminate many a dark comer in the domain 
of historical jurisprudence. His eminence as 
an investigator has been recognised by learned 
men all over the civilised world, wherever the 
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value of Comparative Jurisprudence is appre- 
ciated, as is amply evidenced by the manner in 
which he has been honoured by the Academies 
of St. Petersburg, Berlin, Copenhagen, Chris- 
tiania and London, and when we confer on 
him the Honorary Degree of Doctor in the 
Faculty of Law, we only follow closely in the 
footsteps of Cambridge, Oxford, Liverpool, 
Berlin and Harvard. 

Dr. Hermann Jocobi is one of the leading 
European Sanskritists of the present generation 
and has for many years past filled with 
distinction the Chair of Sanskrit in the Univer- 
sity of Bonn. His researches in the domain 
of Oriental learning have been of the most 
diverse character ; indeed, there is hardly any 
branch of Sanskritic Studies which has not 
been illuminated by his investigations, remark- 
able for their acuteness and solidity. He is 
equally at home in Sanskrit Literature, 
Sanskrit Metrics and Sanskrit Poetics, in the 
various branches of Indian Philosophy, the 
Nyaya, the Vaisesika, the Bauddha and the 
Jaina Doctrines, in the field of Indian Astro- 
nomy and Indian Chronology, as also in the 
domains of Prakrit Languages and Modem 
Indian Vernaculars. If one was asked to 
characterise him by a single description, we 
might call him the most erudite scholar 
amongst Western Sanskritists, who is deeply 
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versed in the Saistras and has most apprO^ 
datively entered into their spirit llis publi- 
cations are exceedingly numerous and incjTid^ 
not only critical editions of important texts 
of Sanskrit and Jaina works with English, 
French and German versions and elucidations, 
but also historical and philosophical disqui- 
sitiops, amongst which the most remarkable are 
those on the Epics of Kalidasa, on Bhara^I and 
Magha, on the Ramayana and on the Maha- 
bharata. Dr. Jacobi, in recognition of his 
achievements as a scholar, has been raised by 
the Prussian Government to the rank of a 
Privy Councillor. He has already commenced 
the deliv^ 'v of his promised course of lectures 
on the history and development of Indian 
Alankara upon which he is acknowledged as 
the greatest living authority amongst Western 
scholars, as is amply evidenced by his versions 
and studies of the Dhvanyaloka and the 
Alankara Sarvasva, and his discourses have, 
as might have been anticipated, created great 
interest amongst our advanced students. 

Dr. Sylvain L4vi who, to his deep regret 
and our keen disappointment, is unable to be 
present at this function, is one ot the most 
distinguished of the present generation of 
French Orientalists, and as Professor in the 
College de France has helped to found an 
enthusiastic school of French scholars interested 
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in Oriental research. Dr. L^vi has invaded 
almost every conceivable comer in the domain 
of Oriental Studies, and has investigated 
unexplored regions in Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Tibetan, Annamese, Mongolian and Central 
Asian Languages, the existence of which was 
first realised by scholars from the magnificent 
discoveries of Sir Aurel Stein. Dr. L4vi has 
expounded and solved many a difficult problem 
in relation to the Brihat Katha Manjari of 
Kshemendra, the influence of the Greeks on 
Indian Architecture, the history and develop- 
ment of the Indian Theatre, the doctrine of 
sacrifice in the Brahmanas, the science of 
religion in relation to the Religions of India, 
the history and inscriptions of Nepal, and 
many similar abstruse topics, the value of 
which can be fully appraised only by a 
syndicate of learned specialists. He has 
xmdertaken to deliver to our advanced students 
a course of lectures on the captivating subject 
of “ India and • her Neighbours in Ancient 
Times,” in which he proposes to examine what 
communication existed in by-gone ag<s between 
India and the neighbouring countries, specially 
Greece, Persia, Central Asia, Tibet and China. 

Dr. William Henry Young who has just 
been appointed as the first occupant of the 
Chair of Mathematics named' after your 
Excellency is a scholar of brilii«uit academic 
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distinction. He has, for many years past, 
sedulously devoted himself to researcl^, with 
striking results in the highest departments bf 
Mathematics, which have placed hiip in the 
front rank of living Matheraaiicians. He 
is a OoCtor of Science of the University of 
Cambridge, a Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Lond<|p, and shares with the great Swedish 
Mathematician M^ttag-Leffler the high distinc- 
tion of Honorary Doctorate in Mathematical 
Science of the University of Geneva. All the 
investigations of Dr. Young, embodied in 
more . than a hundred papers publisheO in 
English, French, German and Italian, are 
charactef sed by philosophical insight and 
breadth bf view, based upon an accurate and 
comprehensive survey of those fundamental 
principles, the development and application 
of which have enabled mathematicians in the 
beginning of the twentieth century to annex 
jto their territory new realms of thought. At 
ifhe close of the last century, the view was 
igenerally accepted by mathematicians of repute 
that all the great conquests in mathematical 
science had been accomplished, and that 
nothing was left for achievement tut to fill in 
gaps and to elaborate details of existing 
theories. From the commencement of the 
present century, however, a new school of 
mathematics has arisen, founded qq essentially 
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iiovel ideas leading to an abundance of new 
fdsults, which have rapidly developed into a 
magnificent theory. The genesis of this theory 
may be traced back to a period long antecedent 
to the time 'when it took definite form and 
shape, for as in the world of organic genera* 
tion, so in the world of intellectual production, 
there are no sudden starts, no absolute 
beginnings. This new mathematical discipline, 
as it may without impropriety be called — the 
Theory of Functions of a Real Variable — took 
its rise, partly in the speculations of Georg 
Cantor on the nature of the concept of 
mathematical infinity, and partly in the 
persistent endeavours of isolated purists to give 
a more rigid form to proofs of well-known 
theorems and a greater precision to the condi- 
tions under which certain processes are allow- 
able. The theory thus formulated did not 
readily meet with universal acceptance, and 
mathematicians of the older school, not only 
disputed the correctness of the reasoning based 
on the Transfinite Numbers of Caiitor, but 
ridiculed the theory as metaphysical and 
beyond the legitimate bounds of mathematical 
investigation. Even amongst scientific men of 
eminence, venerable half-truths stand out 
tenaciously, while novel ideas which challenge 
pre-conceived notions, by reason of their very 
subtlety, can make but slow progress, and it is 
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not a matler for surprise that a distlaguisliied 
mathematician of an older generation,- .in 
Germany, the very land of the birth and 
devdopment of the new theory, solemnly 
maintained, only five years ago, the astounding 
position that the last word on the subject of 
integration had been said by Riemann. But 
the battle has been strenuously fought and 
triumphantly won. In every notable seat of 
mathematical learning, all over Europe and 
America, it is now widely recognised that a 
new type of mathematics has arisen. The 
centre of interest has shifted from the old 
to the^ new, and the younger generation 
of mat^, "naticians has made even older 
investigators realise that an extensive and 
unexplored terntory, full of beauty and riches, 
has been brought within the sphere of their 
activity. This result has been achieved by the 
pioneer work of a small and devoted band of 
mathematicians, of whom Dr. Young has been 
one of the most indefatigable and enthusiastic. 
The great bulk of his numerous papers are 
devoted to the elucidation of the new concepts, 
many of which are due wholly or^partially to 
him, and we owe to him brilliant researches 
on tlje nature of a function, on the theory of 
integration, on the treatment of successions of 
functions which possess no limiting function, 
and on the employment of. integrals which do 




not usually exist. On the other hand, his 
examinations o{ the analytical basis of noBQ% 
Euclidean Geometry, the theory of geometrical 
transformations and the theory of trigono- 
metrical series, which had already engaged the 
attention of a long succession of distinguished 
mathematicians of the present and of a past 
age, have revealed many wholly unsuspected 
properties of such novelty that his investi- 
gations may rightly be deemed to constitute 
entirely new departures in the history of these 
problems. The eminent position occupied by 
Dr. Young as an exponent of the modern 
school of mathematicians may be gathered 
from the circumstance that he occupies a 
Research Chair of Mathematics specially 
created for him at Liverpool which has recently 
been transformed into an equally unique Chair, 
namely, a Professorship of the Philosophy 
and History of Mathematics. His inaugural 
lecture, to which we recently listened with 
interest and pleasure, affords ample indication, 
however, that he is not merely a brilliant 
investigator, but also a gifted scholar of high 
ideal and lofty purpose, competent to take a 
broad and sympathetic outlook of his new 
environment. I trust that, under his guidance, 
we may be able before long to establish in this 
University a Mathematical Institute on the most 
modetn lines and fully worthy of the foremost 
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paiv^iti^ Vamdngst the progifesssive aatioas 
of tbie W^t, {otf ia the field of Mathematics it 
l^t, the standard of efficiency is of unit^ersal 
aj^plicntioa, and no intelligible distinction Can 
be maintaihnd in this respect between the E^t 
and the W&t We feel confident that odr 
advanced students will be attacled towards 
Professor Young and will be stimulated by his 
teaching arid example to undertake fruitful 
work in the most promising regions of the ever- 
widening domain of mathematical research. 

Mr. Henry Hubert Hayden, ever since he 
joined the Geological Survey eighteen years 
ago, h^ been one ’ of its most devoted and 
enthdsijsH^.- ijforkers, and has made numerous 
corttsibuti^ns to the subject of Indian Geology. 
These cov^ an extensive ground including the 
whole range of the Himalaya mountains, Tibet, 
Afghanistan' and Burma, and whether it is the 
question of gold in southern India, coal in 
Assam, or copper in Darjeeling, the problem 
has not escaped the vigilance of Mr. Hayden. 
These investigations have proved fruitful of 
practical results of considerable value and long 
ago marked him out as the inevitable successor 
tq thd I^irectorship of the Geological Survey 
upon ^ the retirement of his distinguished 
predecessor Sir Thomas Holland. Mr. Hayden 
has al«3 taken an active interest in the work 
of tte tJaiversity and is now Dean of the 
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*^Bcultyof Science. In conferring uposn 
,tlie Honorary Degree of Doctor of Scientse, 
we accord rightful recognition to highly 
meritorious scientific work, most unostenta- 
tiously accomplished. 

In Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, we have one 
of out most distinguished graduates whose 
brilliant academic career and subsequent 
remarkable success in various walks of life 
have spread far and wide the fair fame and 
good name of this University. For many 
years past, he has been acknowledged without 
question as pre-eminently qualified for the 
leadership of his educated countryn^en, by 
reason of the massiveness of his intellect, the 
sturdy independence of his character* ®he 
moderation of his views, and the sobriety ludd 
soundness of his judgment. His trektise on 
the Law of Mortgages, first com’posed quite 
early in his career and laboriously recast and 
improved from time to time, is distinguished 
by a remarkable purity of diction, predsion of 
argument, and clearness of presentation, which 
have secured for it, for wfll-nigh forty y&ars, 
a place in the foremost rank of legal master- 
pieces. To crown a splendid career of 
beneficent labour for the advancement of his 
countrymen, he has now, witi^ a nobility of 
soul equalled only by the gteatness of his 
intellectual powers, made a princely gift tolps 
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the fona^tlon of^l*|ofcss<te- 
ships |tu^entships in kid of the Un|ve|Esitj^ 
College M S<?ionce“-An act bf liberdlltj/ 
sufficieai; hy,’^ itself ^to make his name 
remembered with reverence and gratitude^by 
future generations of our students. ^ 

Lastly, in Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, we 
have our national poet, who, to our pride and 
Satisfaction, is at the present moment n6t only 
the most prominent figure in the field of Bengali 
Literature, but al'o occupies a place in the 
foremost rank amongst the living poets of the 
world. This is not an occasion on which I 
could jundertake a critical estimate of his 
vplum^.'s work as a lyrical poet, dramatist 
and pro^- writer, but one may, without fear of 
contradmtion, venture upon the statement that 
the -finest products of his imagination are 
characterised by an element of beauty, 
patriotism, and spirituality, which is of 
perennial value and independent of local and 
racial accidents and which will appeal to all 
cultuted minds qualified to appreciate the 
hig^iest flights of poetic thought and 

manifestations of spiritual beauty. Apart, 
l^owevet, from the pre-eminent of Mr. 
l^a%idkanath Tagore as a poet, we must not 
overlook the true significance of the worldwide 
recognition now accorded for the first time to 
the Writini^ of ap author who has embodied 
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the best products of his genius in an Indian 
vernacular; this recognition, indeed, has been 
immediately preceded by a remarkable 
revolution in what used to be not long ago the 
current estimate, in academic circles, of the 
true position of the vernaculars as a subject of 
: Stud^y by the students of our University. It is 
now nearly twenty-three years ago that a 
young and inexperienced Member of the Senate 
earnestly pleaded that a competent knowledge 
of the vernaculars should be a pre-requisite 
for admission to a Degree in the Faculty of 
Arts in this University. The Senators 

complimented the novice on his eloquence and 
admired his boldness, but doubted his wisdom, 
and, by an overwhelming majority, rejected his 
proposal, on what now seems the truly 
astonishing ground that the Indian Vernacui^' 
did not deserve serious study by Indian students 
who had entered an Indian University. Fifteen 
years later, the young Senator, then grown 
maturer, repeated his effort, with equally 
disastrous result. In the year following, he 
was however more fortunate and persuaded 
the government of Lord Minto to hold that 
every student in this University should, *• while 
still an under-graduate, acquire a competent 
knowledge of his vernacular, and that his 
proficiency in this respect shbuld be tested 
precisely in the same manner as in the case 
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of any other branch of kno^yledge and should 
be treated' af an essentialj factor of suoc^jill 
his academic career. After a struggle of a quairti^ 
of a centuif, the elementary truth wap thus 
recognised that if the Indiain Universities sfe 
ever to be indissolubly askimilated with Otn 
national life, they must Aingrudgingly accosd* 
diie recognition to the irresistibly claiihs bf the 
Indian Vernaculars. The far-reaching effect 
of the doctrine thus formulated and accepted, 
has already begun to nJanifest itself, but lime 
alone can prove conclusively the beneficent 
results of this vital and fundamental change. 
Meanwhile, the young /Senator of twenty-three 
years agi^ has the /privilege to ask your 
Excellency to confer/ the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Literature i and thus to set, as it 
were, the seal of academic recognition upon 
that pre-eminently ^fted son of Bengal who 
has been a loyal alrid life- long devotee of the 
most progressive of jfhe Indian Vernaculars. 
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27tS March, 1914. 

\ 

Fdlows, Graduates, Teachers and Students of 
the University oi Calcutta, 

I do not give expression to piere 
conventional politeness when I say that I deem 
it a high honour to pe permitted to lay the 
Foundation Stone of the University College of 
Science. I sincerely regard it as a high 
privilege thus to associate myself intimately 
with the actual establis'pnient of an institution, 
the project for the foundation of which has 
been nearest to my heartj ever since it became 
incumbent upon our University to make 
provision for the instruction of students under 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904. If I had 
been left free to dioosii the course to be 
adopted on this auspiciotis occasion, 1 iivould 
have preferred to have the ceremony performed 
by His Excellency the Chancellor or His 
Excellency the Rector, either of Whom could 
have spoken on the paranJbunt' need for the 
establishment of the UniVersity College of 
Science with much greater weight and 
eloquence? than ! can ever a^ire to do. But I 
venture to hope that when ^e buildings we 
have undertaken to erect ‘are brought to 
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completion^ the Senate may enjoy- the great 
good fortune to have the Laboratory opened, 
by either the Chancellor or the Rector. 
Meanwhile, as the choice of "^be Syndicate has 
fallen on me, I trdst, I may rely upon ypur 
indulgence while I remind you briefly of the 
stages through which we have passed in the 
fulfilment of oui endeavour *0 establish a 
University College of Science. 

It is now nearly twenty months ago that 
on the 15th June, 1912, Sir Taraknath I'alit 
executed a trust deed in favour of the 
University, by which he transferred money and 
land to the value of m'^re than seven lacs of 
rupees fcr the promol. and diffusion of 
scientific and technical education and the 
cultivation and advancement of Science, Pure 
and Applied, amongst his countrymen. This 
princely gift had, at the time, no parallel in 
the annals of University education in India, 
and justly called forth the admiration of all 
persons, official and non-official, European and 
Indian alike, who were genuinely interested in 
the intellectual and material advancement of 
our people. The gratitude thus evoked was 
enhanced, when, not many weeks later. Sir 
Taraknath Palit, on the 8th October, 1912, 
executed a second trust deed in favour of the 
University by which he transferred money and 
property worth another seven lacs of rupees, 
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subject to his life interest therein, or the 
pu*rpose of aiding and better carrying out the 
trusts mentioned in tne first trust deed. In the 
interval which elapsed between these two 
munificent gifts, the Syndicate had applied to 
the Government of India for financial aid to 
enable them to carry out the objects of the 
endowment. The proposal of the Syndicate 
was extremely moderate and merely involved a 
request that they might be permitted to apply 
Rs. 12,000 annually for the maintenance of the 
laboratory of the College of Science out of a 
recurring annual grant of Rs. 65,000 which, 
shortly before the gift of Sir Taraknath Palit, 
had been sanctioned by the Government of 
India for the development of University work, 
and had been announced by His Excellency 
the Chancellor in his Convocation Address on 
the 16th March, igi2. The proposal of , the 
University in this respect was strongly 
supported by His Excellency the Governoi* in 
Council and was ultimately approved by the 
Government of India on the 18th September, 
1912. Let me add here that we were truly 
thankful for this contribution and felt distinctly 
encouraged thereby. The true position of ‘ 
affairs, as they stood at the time, may be briefly 
summarised. I’he University had funds at its 
disposal, sufficient for the foundation of two 
Chairs, one for Chemistry and one for Pfiiysics, 
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to be n|$intAined out of^he income of the 
en4owment created by Tarl||aath Pallt. 
The University was ra retorn boudd, under the 
terms of .the trust deeds :^::epted by the Senate, 
to apply lit least two anc| a half lacs of rupees 
out of its own funds, to construct, on the site 
where we are now assembled, a suitable 
building for the proper and adequate equipment 
of a University College of Science with Lecture 
Rooms, Libraries, Museums, Laboratories and 
Workshops. The University had at its disposal 
the requisite sum of two and a half lacs of 
rupees, and had been able to secure from the 
Government of India a monthly grant of one 
thousand rrpees for the maintenance of the 
proposed Laboratory. But it was plain to the 
most superficial observer that the princely 
benefaction of Sir Taraknath Palit, supple- 
mented by the contribution from the University 
Reserve Fund and the monthly Government 
grant, was by no means sufficient for the 
erection and maintenance of a College of 
Science worthy of the foremost University 
in India. Additional funds were urgently 
needed for buildings and equipments as also 
for additional Chairs. We felt impressed that 
as the gift of Sir Taraknath Palit included 
valuable landed property and buildings, it 
would be a lamentable mistake to miss this 
splaadid opportunity for the establishment of a 
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^idential College of Science, where the 
^ofessors apd students might come into the 
closest personal contact and combine to foster 
a truly academic spirit.^ We also felt convinced 
that as enormous strides had been made, in 
recent years, in every department of Scientific 
activity, specialists were required and the most*’ 
improved and refined appliances were indispens- 
able, if research work was to be undertaken 
and advanced instruction given, on an even 
moderately comprehensive scale. From these 
points of view, the Syndicate on the 30th 
December, rgic, applied to the Government of 
India for financial help in aid of the University 
College of Science, and urged that in view of 
the unique character of the benefaction of Sir 
Taiaknath Palit, the Government might 
properly supplement the same by an equal sum. 
The Syndicate felt that the claims of scientific 
and technical education were incontestable, 
and expected that as the Government had 
expressed their readiness to afford liberal 
financial assistance in support of educational 
schemes for the creation of new' centres of 
intellectual activity, they would not be slow 
to recognise that Calcutta had established a 
solid claim to preferential treatment by reason 
of the liberality and munificence of one of its 
most public-spirited citizens. At the same 
time, the Syndicate appointed a committee of 
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specialists to draw up the plans for the proposed 
Laboratory Building, an(|i deputed Ih:. 
Prafullachandra Mitra to report on the question * 
of equipment of a modern Chemical Laboratory 
in this country, after a personal inspection ofe 
the, chief laboratories throughout India. The 
preparation of even the first sketch proved to 
be a work of much labour and thought, 
notwithstanding the able and willing assistance 
rendered by distinguished men like Dr. 
Prafullachandra Ray, Babu Chandrabhushan 
Bhaduri and Dr. Paul Briihl. The plans were 
ready in outline now nearly twelve months 
ago ; but considerable disappointment was in 
store for the promoters of the scheme. The 
Government of India did not respond to the 
request of the University for liberal financial 
assistance to supplement the gift of Sir 
Taraknath Palit, and the Syndicate felt 
constrained to reconsider the situation. The 
institution of the University College of Science 
was inevitable ; there was no possible escape 
from the situation ; the Senate had solemnly 
accepted the trust on condition that suitable 
laboratories would be erected and mgintained. 
The Syndicate consequently proceeded to 
modify the plans, with a view to start the 
Institution on a more modest scale than what 
had been originally intended. The alteration 
of the plans with a view to secure the maximum 




of effici^cy within a limited space was, as 
might be expecte^, a task of some nicety, and 
many weeks elapsed before they could be placed 
in the hands of an Engineer. In the accomplish- 
ment of this part of the work, difficult and 
laborious as it was, we had fortunately the 
advantage of the assistance of an experienced 
Member of the Senate, Rai Bahadur Krishna- 
chandra Banerjee who pushed through the 
work of preparation of the plans and estimates 
with the maximum speed possible. 

During this interval, another notable 
event had happened in the history of the 
projected institution, which proved conclusively 
that the realisation of our ambition to 
establish a University College of Science had 
been undertaken in the fulness of time and 
that its actual accomplishment was well in 
sight. On the 8th August, 1913, Dr. Re^jitljehary 
Ghose, who has for many years past\ rightly 
occupied a pre-eminent position amongst the 
graduates of this University, offered to the 
Senate a sum of ten lacs of rupees for the 
foundation of four Professorships and eight 
Research Studentships in connection with the 
University College of Science, as also for the 
maintenance of its Laboratory in an efficient 
condition. The Chairs thus founded were to 
be devoted to four important subjects, Applied 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry and Botany 
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with special reference to Agriculture. We stilil 
vividly recollect the real joy apd enthusiasm 
with which w;e all welcomed this magitihcebt 
gift. It came, indeed, at a most opportune 
moment ; ■ it enabled us to reiterate molt 
emphatically our claims to financial assistance 
from the custodians of the public funds. On 
the 4th October last, accordingl}^, the Syndicate 
again addressed a communication to the 
Government of India and pressed for liberal 
and substantial help in aid of the University 
College of Science, which had now been 
financed by the munificence of two of our 
foremost citizens to the extent of twenty-five 
lacs of rupees, supplemented by a contribution 
of three lacs of rupees from tlie Reserve Fund 
of the University* formed out of the surplus of 
examination fees realised from candidates of all 
grades, in different stations of life, from every 
comer of this province. The response, however, 
was slow to come, and the only ' assurance we 
received was that when funds were available, 
the request of the University would be 
considered along with other claims. The true 
position now became perfectly plain to even 
the most optimistic amongst the promoters of 
the scheme for the foundation of a University 
College of Science. They fully realised that, 
for the present, at any rate, the University must 
rely upon its own resources,* limited though 
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they be, supplemented by the generosity of 
foimders like* Sir Taraknath Palit and Dr. 
Rashbehary Ghose, whose names will be handed 
down to posterity and will be gratefully 
mentioned by all true lovers of education from 
generati to gereration, even long after the 
names of present-day notabilities — euphemisti- 
cally so styled — shall have passed into 
inevitable and well-merited oblivion. In these 
circumstances, the Syndicate and the Governing 
Body of the University College of Science 
decided to take one step forward for the speedy 
realisation of the long-cherished ambition of 
our illustrious benefactors to promote scientific 
and technical education amongst our people. 

The plans and estimates which had been 
under preparation and examination for many 
months were now finally adopted and 
arrangements were made to place the work of 
construction of the Laboratory Building in 
the hands of a competent and experienced 
contractor, who undertook to bring the work 
to completion in nine months. At the same 
time, a sum of three lacs of rupees was set 
apart from the Reserve P'und of the University 
to be applied to meet the cost of erection of the 
building. It is consequently not too much to 
hope that towards the end of this year, if no 
unforeseen accident happens, the Laboratory 
Building will be ready for occupation. 
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Simultaneously with, the final approval 
of the plans and estimates for the Laboratory, 
the S5mdicate, at the instance of the Governing , 
Body of thfe College of Science, took vigorous 
stqps for the appointment of the first ProfessoVs 
and for the selection of the first set of Researdi 
Students. It is a matter for sincere congratula* 
tion that we have been able to secure scholars 
of high distinction as our first Professors, 
because it is obviously of supreme importance 
that our work should be initiated under the 
guidance of not merely the most accomplished 
but also the most devoted and the most 
enthusiastic workers available'. For the Chair 
of Chem’stiy founded by Sir Taraknath Palit, 
we have been able to secure the services of 
Dr. Prafullachandra Ray who, if I may be 
allowed to risk a prophecy, will hereafter be 
named as the first founder and inspirer of a 
flourishing School of Chemistry at Calcutta ; 
he has expressed his readiness to undertake *the 
onerous duties of his new office with a 
cordiabty which will not surprise his numerous 
friends who have witnessed many a proof of 
the true nobility of his nature. Forthe Chair 
of Physics created by Sir Taraknath Palit, we 
have been fortunate enough to secure the services 
of Mr. Chandrasekhara Venkata Raman, who 
has greatly distinguished himself and acquired 
a European fame by his brilliant re^arches in 
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the domain of ‘Physical Science, assiduously 
carried on, under the most adverse circum- 
stances, amidst the distractions of pressing 
official duties. I rejoice to think that many of 
these valuable researches have been carried on 
in the laboratory of the Indian Association for 
the jpultivation of Science, founded by our late 
illTBtrious colleague Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, 
who devoted a life-time to the foundation of 
an institute for the cultivation and advance- 
ment of science in this country. I shall fail 
in my duty if I were to restrain myself in my 
expression of the genuine admiration I feel for 
the courage and spirit of self-sacrifice withi 
which Mr. Raman has decided to exchange a 
lucrative official appointment with attractive 
prospects, for a University Professorship which 
1 regret to say does not carry even liberal 
emoluments. This one instance encourages us 
to entertain the hope that there will be no lack 
of ^Seekers after truth in the temple of knowledge 
which it is our ambition to erect. For the 
Chair of Applied Mathematics founded by Dr. 
Rashbehary Ghose, we have secured the services 
of Dr. Ganes Prasad, who is now Professor of 
Mathematics in the Queen’s College at Benares 
and has expressed his readiness to relinquish 
his present appointment with its attendant 
prospects of future preferment, for our 
University Professorship. The presence of Dr. 



Ganes Prasat^ amongst us ' is bound to 
strengthen our cause. ^ He had varied 
experience as a distinguished student in our« 
University as also in the Universifl^ of 
Allahabad and Cambridge and finally as a. 
student under Dr. Felix of Klein of Gdttingen, 
the most profound and at the same time the 
most inspiring of b ving mathematicians. Dr. 
Ganes Prasad has furnished ample proof, by his 
original investigations, of the benefit he has 
derived from personal contact with western 
teachers of the highest eminence. For the Chair 
of Chemistry founded by Dr. Rashbehary 
Ghose, we have selected Di. PrafuIIachandra 
Mitra, who had a distinguished career as a 
student of Chemistry, in this University as also 
in the University of Berlin and has already given 
unmistakable evidence of the value of his 
experience both in the work of instruction of 
advanced students and in the organisation of 
laboratories. For the Chair of Physics founded 
by Dr. Rashbehary Ghose, we have selected 
one of our most distinguished graduates, Mr. 
Debendramohan Bose, who subsequently dis- 
tinguished himself in the University of London, 
and had the advantage of prolonged ^study and 
training in the University of Cambridge. But 
although his attainments are of a high order, 
he has consented, in view of the extensive 
developments of Modern Physics, to spend two 

33 
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yeiars in the Universities of/ Berlin and 
Gottingen to equip himself /iully for the 
discharge of his responsible ^uties. Finally, 
|for the Chair of Botany/' founded by I>r. 
Rashbehary Ghose, have selected Mr. 
Shankar Purushottam^gharkar, a distinguish- 
ed gradua te of the University of Bombay, who 
was for four ye^rs Lecturer on Botany and 
Zoology at ne Elphinstone College. Mr. 
Agharkar, by his published researches both in 
Botany an^n Zoology, has given incontestable 
evidence igf his capacity to profitably undertake 
advance^d work, and with a view to qualify 
hira^^f adequately for the discharge of his new 
duties, he Itas consented to pursue his studies 
jm one or more of the Universities of Germany 
for a term of two years. Tq. each of these 
Professors, we have arranged to assign, as 
Research-students, two of our distinguished 
graduates, some of whom have consented to 
relinquish lucrative appointments to enable 
them to pursue higher studies in the College of 
Science. The brief description I have given 
of the antecedents and attainments of the six 
gentlemen nominated as the first Professors of 
the College of Science will, I venture to hope, 
satisfy the most fastidious critic that the future 
of the institution is safe in their hands and that 
dur work has been placed on a solid and sound 
basis. I trust, I may also be permitted to 
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dwell without impropriety on the gratifying 
circumstance that of the six Professors, fully 
one half come from ^Provinces other than 
Bengal. We are proud, indeed, to have' on 
our Teaching Body these distinguished 
representatives of Madras, Bombay and the 
United Provinces. No stronger testimony is 
needed to emphasise the cosmopolitan character 
of Science, and I fervently hope that, although 
the College of Science is an integral component 
part of the University of Calcutta, it will be 
regarded not as a provincial but as an All-India. 
College of Science, to which students will flock 
from every corner of the Indian Empire, attracted 
by the excellvnce of the instruction imparted 
and of the facilities provided for research. I 
confidently entertain the hope that an 
institution of this character will not languish 
from the lack of supporters, that a few at least 
will emulate Sir Taraknath Palit and Dr. 
Rashbehary Ghose, while many will follow their 
noble examples, though at a respectful distance, 
and thus enable us to meet the most pressing 
demands of the hour, namely, equipment for 
the laboratory and scientific books 'for the 
library. I also venture to express the hope 
that our funds may increase so as to enable 
us to include in the body of our instructors, if 
not permanently, at any rate, for short periods, 
men of Science of real distinction from the 
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great Universities of the West. For we keenly 
.appreciate the high value of the vitalising 
and inspiring influence which can be exercised 
on our workers by the sages of Western seats 
of learning who have consecrated fheir lives to 
the noble cause of search after truth and have 
officiated as high priests in her sacred temple. 
May it fall to the lot of every worker in the 
University College of Science to follow the lead 
of those great teachers and to emulate them in 
the task of the expansion of the boundaries of 
the limitless field of knowledge. 

I have now described to you, in feeble 
language, the story of the lofty ideals which 
have animated the promoters of the College of 
Science, of the munificent gifts by two of our 
illustrious countrymen which have rendered 
the realisation of those ideals possible, and of 
the truly patriotic personal sacrifices which 
distinguished Indian scholars and investi^htors 
have proved themselves ready to undergo in 
the search after truth, in the full belief that 
that which we know is but little, that which 
we know not is boundless. But although we 
are constrained to acquiesce in an humble 
beginning, our hopes are well-founded. We 
confidently look forward to gradual expansion, 
to a life of steady growth and uninterrupted 
activity ; for our cause is noble, and we are 
inspired by the invigorating belief that Science 
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in its ultimate insertions echoes the voice of 
the living God. ^ 

Gentlemen, I shall now, with your 
permission, lay the foundation stone of the 
University College of Science, and I call upxjn 
you all to bless this great undertaking from 
the innermost depths of your souls. 
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28th March, 1914. 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Tweive eventful months have rapidly rolled 
away since I had last the privilege to address 
the Convocation from my place in this historic 
hall and to convey to the new graduates of the 
University a message of advice and encourage- 
ment. Under ordinary circumstances, I would 
have preferred to take up the position of a 
listener rather than that of a speaker on the 
present occasion. But events beyond my 
control render it impossible for me in this 
instance to depart from the custom, which was 
inaugurated more than half a century ago by 
the first Vice-Chancellor of this University an# 
has been loyally followed by all his suo^soTS, 
and it is incumbent on me again to take stock 
of the progress that has been attained in our 
academic life and to indicate the outlines of 
the work which still remains to be accom- 
plished. 

The history of our academic work during 
the year which has just elapsed, is a record 
of uninterrupted progress ; it may appropriately 
be described even as progress remarkable in 
the annals of this University, But Lregret 
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that I cAnnot this day, as I was happy to do 
twelve months ago, congratulate myself that I 
am not called upon to deplore the death of our 
active workers. Indeed, during this brief 
period, our ranks have been thinned away by 
deathj retirement or resignation to an extent 
which we "do «ot readily recognise, till we come 
to examine closely the catalogue of our losses. 
By the death of Babu Gaurisankar De, we 
have lost a veteran Professor, who was rightly 
regarded as a tower of strength to the cause 
of education in these Provinces. After an 
academic career of exceptional brilliance, he 
attached himself to the cause of instruction of 
dur youths and unremittingly toiled in the 
performance of his task for forty-six years to 
the very day of his death. His extensive 
kno#le(|ge of mathematics, his powers of 
exposition, the accuracy and thoroughness with 
which he accomplished whatever he undertook, 
the innate modesty of his nature, secured for 
him the spontaneous admiration of all who 
ever camh into contact with him. His services 
to the institution to which he adhered through 
life, with a fine sense of loyalty which would 
not even tolerate the thought of preferment 
elsewhere in his own line, and his services to 
the University as a Member of the Senate, of 
the Board of Studies in Mathematics and of 
the Boatrd of Examiners, for. more than a 
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quarter' of a century, will be held in grateful 
remembrance by all who are interested in the 
progress of education amongst our people. 
But if we lament the loss of a veteran like 
Babu Gaurisankar De who has passed away 
full of years, our grief is intensified in a 
manifold degree when we are reminded of the 
loss we have sustained by the premature death 
of Babu Binayendranath Sen, who has been 
cut off in the prime of life by a fell disease, 
while still in the full vigour of manhood, in 
the plenitude of beneficent activity and with 
prospect of many years of useful work before 
him. The solidity of his learning, the sound- 
ness of his judgment, the nobility of his 
character, the unselfishness of his devotion to 
his life-long mission, made him the ideal 
teacher, the guide, friend and philosopher of 
his students who held him in the highest 
reverence and deepest affection. He command- 
ed the genuine respect of all who came into 
contact with him in whatever sphere Reworked, • 
whether as an instructor of youth, as a Member 
of the Senate, as a Member of the Board of 
Studies, as a Member of the Board of 
Examiners, as an Inspector of Colleges or as 
the Secretary of that useful institution, the 
Calcutta University Institute, of which he was 
for many years the chief guiding spirit. He 
has passed away, his life-work unfinished, but 
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his mejmory will be l&vingly cherished by^ 
future generations of students and educationists. 

By the retirement of Mr. Kiicliler, we have 
lost an educational ofHcer of great ability and 
wide experience. A scholar of varied culture, 
philosophical and scientific, he rapidly built 
up a reputation for himself as a Professor of 
Mathematics and Physics in days gone by, 
when there was no lack of brilliant and erudite 
teache^. Later on, he distinguished himself 
by sobriety of judgment when placed at the 
headf-of the Department of Public Instruction 
in these Provinces. In the University, with 
which he was closely associated for more than 
a quarter of a century in various capacities, he 
commanded the respect of his colleagues as a 
sound and reliable adviser ; nothing was 
more distasteful to him than what is so 
captivating to many an inexperienced enthusiast, 
the role of the erratic reformer, and it was 
a distinct advantage to the cause of progress 
that he took a prominent part in the 
deliberations of the Senate and of the Special 
Committee when the New Regulations were 
framed. By the retirement of Mr. Little, who 
was intimately associated with the University 
as Registrar during very strenuous times, the 
memory of which we have not forgotten, we 
have lost a successful and experienced Professor 
of Mathematics. By the retirement of Mr. 
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Hallward, we have lost a fearless worker in the 
field of education, whose undoubted abilities 
might have been more fruitful of results, if his 
zeal for reform had been tempered by sympathy 
for the people whom he was called upon to 
serve. By the retirement of Mr. Prothero, we 
ha^e lost an educational officer of long and 
varied experience, whose modesty probably 
stood in the way of a full recognition of his 
considerable abilities. By the retirement of 
Bishop Copleston, we have lost an erudite 
scholar and investigator, who, notwithstanding 
the pressure of Iris ecclesiastical duties, never 
grudged to help us with his co-operation and 
advice in linguistic matters specially within his 
province.' By the retirement of Sir Richard 
Harington, we Irave lost a patient and 
conscientious Judge, who took an. unfailing 
interest m the reform of legal studies in, this 
University. By the retirement of Mr. Alexander 
Thomson, we have lost a veteran educationist 
who conscientiously devoted himself, for inore 
than a quarter of a cerrtury, to the task\ of 
instruction of our youths in Mathematics, 
in one of the foremost colleges of this city. 
Whatever duties he undertook, he discharged 
with unfailing accurate, and he impressed on 
whatever he touched the indelible mark of the 
man distinguished by capacity to take infinite 
pains — and it was mainly for this reason that 
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his services as a tabulator and as a Kfember of 
*the Board of Accounts were truly invaluable. 

. By the retirement of Dr. Denison Ross, we have 
lost one of our most devoted workers who had 
been intimately associated with us for the last 
ten years in various spheres of activity. He 
was keenly interested in the study of 
languages, and his services were eagerly sought 
and highly valued in the cause of promotion 
of Persian and Arabic learning. But no 
acknowledgment of his claims on our gratitude 
will be complete without a reference to the 
prominent part taken by him when the 
New Regulations were framed by the Special 
Committee of which he acted as Secretary, and 
discharged his difficult and laborious duties 
with tact, caution and judgment. By the 
retirement of Mr. Finnimore, we have lost the 
Dean of our Faculty of Engineering, and it 
will not be easy to fill his place by the 
appointment of an officer of equally mature 
judgment and varied experience. Finally, by 
resignation, we have lost, only temporarily, let 
us hope, the services of Professor Henry 
Stephen, of Father O’Neill, of Dr. Hayden and 
of Mr. Milbum. Last, but not lea;;t, we lament 
the loss of one, who, though no longer directly 
connected with us, had been in the past, one 
of the truest and most generous friends of this 
University, I mean, our late Chancellor, the 
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Eaxl of Minto. This is neither the time, 
nor the place, where I could fittingly pronounce 
an eulogy upon the administration of the 
Earl of Minto during one of the most critical 
periods in the history of British Rule in this 
country, when he filled the exalted office of 
Viceroy and Governor -General of India. But 
I shall grievously fail in my duty, if I refrain 
from public acknowledgment of the debt we 
owe to him personally as Chancellor of this 
University. It is superfluous for me to remind 
you that he held the office of Chancellor at one 
of the most critical periods of our academic 
life, when the whole problem of the 
reconstruction of the University was under 
examination from every conceivable point of 
view, and the ultimate decision of more than 
one question of fundamental importance 
depended upon the judgment of the Chancellor 
himself. The view he took of these academic 
matters was characterised by soundness of 
judgment, genuine sympathy, and above all, 
transparent sincerity, which inspired confidence, 
silenced opposition, and secured loyal'co-opera- 
tion. 

During the last twelve months, the 
University has been the fortunate recipient of 
a number of endowments which are of 
importance as affording unmistakable evidence 
of the continued interest taken in its prosperity 
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by people of education and culture in different 
parts of the Province. It is remarkable that 
three of these have been created for the 
encouragement cf study of Mathematical or 
Natural and Physical Science, one for the 
encouragement of Bengali Composition and 
one for proficiency in Law. It is a matter for 
special satisfaction to all Members of the 
University that one of the endowments will 
be associated with the names of our late 
distinguished colleagues. Nawab Abdul Latiff 
and Father Lafont, each of whom in his own 
department rendered services to the cause 
of higher education fully worthy of 
commemoration. But all these endowments, 
though eminently praise- worthy and cordially 
welcomed by the Senate, ha\T been thrown 
into tfie shade by the princely benefaction of 
Dr. Rashbehary Ghose, which has enabled the 
promoters of the College of Science to take 
determined and rapid steps forward for the im- 
mediate realisation of this epoch-making under- 
taking. The full significance of the institution of 
a University College for the study of Science, 
Pure and Applied, and of Technology, does not 
require an elaborate commentary at my hands, 
and the six Professors, assiduously engaged in 
advanced study and investigation and in the 
promotion of research by our senior students, 
will exercise a most powerful and beneficent 
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inSuence upon the entire system of higher 
studies in this University. It would be ,a 
mistake, hov/ever, to suppose that the 
endowments I have mentioned afford the sole 
indication of the progress we have made in the 
sphere of advanced work by the University. 
Mr Sara tku mar Lahiri, one of the most 
«nterprising publishers of this city, whose 
premature death is deeply mourned by a large 
circle of friends, recently proposed to the 
University, that the income of the fund created 
by him five years ago might be applied 
towards the foundation of a Research 
Fellow'ship for the investigation of the History 
of the Bengali Language and Literature. The 
proposal was cordially approved by the 
Syndicate and sanctioned by the Senate, 
with the result that we have been able to 
appoint Rai Saheb Dineschandra Sen for a 
term of five years as Research F ellow to carry 
on investigations in the History of the Bengali 
Language and Literature. The Fellowship 
thus established has been appropriately named 
after the illustrious father of the Founder, the 
late Babu Ramtanu Lahiri, one of the most 
distinguished educationists of a generation 
which has now passed away. We confidently 
expect that the first Ramtanu Lahiri Research 
Fellow will do ample justice to his office and 
will be able to carry on without distraction 
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tije valuable wdrk which he commenced in his 
luminous lectures on the History of the Bengali 
Language juid Literature, now worthily supple^ 
mented by two handsome volumes of “Typical 
Selections, the fruit of years of laborious study 
and research. The Senate has also sanctioned 
a scheme, in the first instance provisionally for 
a term of five years, for the institution of a 
Travelling Fellowship. The duty imposed 
upon the Travelling Fellow will be to 
investigate educational methods abroad in his 
special department of study, jireferably in Great 
Britain and in the Continental European seats 
of learning. This system of Travelling 
Fellowship, if it is judiciously worked and if 
the selection of Fellows is made with care and 
discretion, is bound to prove an invaluable 
help in the cause of promotion of higher 
studies. , 

The next subject, upon which I desire to 
dwell briefly for a moment, is the actual realis- 
ation of our scheme for the appointment of 
University Professors, upon which we have 
been engaged for the last two years. It is 
since the date of the last Convocation that all 
our University Professors have entered upon 
the discharge of the duties of their new office. 
Df. Thibaut, as Carmichael Professor of 
AhCient Indian History and Culture, has 
opened his course with a captivating series of 
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lectures on the earliest stages of Aryan Civiliz- 
ation. Dr. Young, as Hardinge Professor of 
Mathematics, has, on the system so familiar in 
German Universities, started a colloquium 
where the most advanced students, some of 
whom are themselves engaged in the work of 
.instruction in Colleges, have obtained from 
him an insight into that fascinating and all 
comprehensive department of modem mathe- 
matics, the Theory of Functions of a Real 
Variable. Dr. Strauss, Professor of Com- 
parative Philology, has taken seriously in hand 
our Sanskrit students, who are however 
considerably handicapped in their study of this 
subject by their want of knowledge of ttie 
Classical and Modern languages of Europe. 
Professor Hamilton has most energetically 
commenced the organisation of our school of 
Economics and has, I know, .iproduced a 
profound impression upon our post-graduate 
students. Finally, Dr. Brajendranath Seal has 
commenced a series of thoughtful and invigorat- 
ing lectures on Philosophy, which embody the 
ripest fruits of his erudition and power of 
incisive analysis, and which will stand 
favourable comparison with similar lectures 
delivered in any other seat of learning. During 
the last twelve months, the Senate has been 
able to create also two new Professorships of , 
English language and literature, principally '; 
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for the benefit of our M.A. students, and has 
been fortunate enough to secure the services 
of a veteran educationist like Professor Stephei? 
and a brilliant young teacher of the stamp of 
Professor Robert Knox. During the last 
twelve months also, in addition to the 
University Professors 1 have named, we have 
been able to secure the services of distinguished 
Readers, each an acknowledged mastei in his 
own special department and an unfailing 
source of inspiration to all genuine students. 
The lectures on Kinship in Early Law, which 
were delivered by Professor Paul Vi nograd off 
to a distinguished and appreciative audience, 
Irore characterised not merely by profoundness 
but also by a remarkable power of analysis and 
lucidity of exposition. The learned lectures, 
which were delivered by Professor Hermann 
Jacobi on the Theory and History of Indian 
Poetics, were equally remarkable in their own 
special line, and revealed to our students the 
innermost significance of different schools of 
rhetoric which they had superficially studied 
without a genuine appreciation of their mutual 
relation. Amongst scholars who have been 
closely associated with us for years and with 
whose attainments we are well-acquainted, I 
need but mention Mr. Jogindranath Dasgupta, 
who has given to our students a vivid descrip- 
tion of Bengal in the Sixteenth Century and 
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Mr, George Findlay Shirras who is stilt 
expounding to them many a mysteiy in the 
fascinating field of Indian Currency and 
Finance. But we have not remained satisfied 
with the work already accomplished. We 
have made elaborate arrangements for the 
|fear to come, and during the session which is 
about to (.:ommence, we expert to have series 
of lectures by Professor Sylvain Levi on the 
subject of Communication between India and 
her Neighbours in Ancient Times, by Mr. 
Bhandarkar, the inheritor of an honoured name, 
on the subject of Indian Epigraphy, by Mr. 
Yamakami, a well-known Japanese scholar, o|f 
the subject of India as depicted by Chinese 
Travellers, by Babu Dineschandra Sen on the 
Vaisnab Literature of Mediaeval Bengal, and 
by Mr. Dasgupta on the subject of India as 
depicted by European Travellers in the 
Seventeenth Century. A series of lectures by 
the scholars we have named cannot possibly 
fail to create enthusiasm amongst our students ; 
but to their great good fortune, we have been 
able, with the kind assistance of my dis- 
tinguished predecessor in this chair, Sir 
Alexander Pedler, to secure the services of a 
number of eminent scientific men of the fore- 
most rank, who will visit Australia as members 
of the British Association for the Advancement 
tlsf Science and who have consented, on the 
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way of th^ir home, to visit Calcutta And 
to deliver courses^ of lectures as University 
Readers, each in the special department of 
study which he has made pec uharly his own 
by lifelong study and* investi) 4 ation. In this 
way, we have arranged to bring our students, 
next cold weather, into contact with Professor 
Herbert Hall Turner, Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy in the Univeisi y of (Oxford, 
Professor Ernest William Brown of the 
University of Yale, Profes^rr Henry Edward 
Armstrong, Professor of Cheniistry in the 
Imperial College of Sc ienc e and Technology, 
Professor William Mitc liinson Hicks, Proiessor 
ftf Physics in the University of Sheffield, and 
Professor William Bateson, Fullerian Professor 
of Physiology in the Royal Institution. 

I cannot leave olT this imperfect review of 
the facilities we have arranged for the higher 
instructions of our advanced students without 
a brief reference to the remarks of well- 
intentioned friends, who take a pessimistic 
view of the situation and regard all this as an 
expensive luxury for wnich, they maintain, our 
students are really nt)t litted. 1 c annot agree 
with this depreciatory opinion about the 
qualifications and capabilities of the best 
educated amongst our young men. I deny 
most emphatically that they are not thoroughly 
fitted to profit by the elaborate courses of 
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il6ctures delivered by eminent investigators like 
br. Andrew Russell Forsyth, Dr. Hermann 
Oldenberg, Dr. Hermann Jacobi and Dr. Paul 
Vinogradoff. That the seed has fallen on 
fruitful soil is amply evidenced by the awards 
'we have recently made, on the report of 
competent and exacting judges, for original 
research. Amongst these, I may mention the 
theses on a Problem in Endless Dimensions by 
Dr. Syamadas Mookerjee for the Griffith 
Memorial Prize, on the Anatomy of the Atopus 
by Dr. Ekendranath Ghose for the Griffith 
Memorial Prize, on a History and Critical 
Estimate of the work of Ancient Indian Writers 
on Medicine by Dr. Girindranath Mookerjee 
to whom the Griffith Memorial Prize had been 
on a previous occasion awarded for a highly 
original and valuable treatise on the Surgical 
Instruments of the Hindus, on the origin and 
development of the Bengali Alphabet by Babu 
Rakhaldas Banerjee for the Jubilee Prize, on 
the History of Occupancy Right in Behgal by 
Babu Radharaman Mookerjee for the Ooauth 
Nauth Deb Prize, and on Law and Jurisprudence 
in Ancient India by Dr. Naresciiandra Sengupta 
whom I had just now the pleasure to admit to 
the highly prized Degree of Doctor in Law. 
It is a significant fact that although the 
Premchand Roychand Research Studentship 
.^Jhas been awarded this year to "Bimanbihari De 
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for a thesis on Chemistry, to Girihdralal 
Mookerjee for, a thesis on Curves and to 
Gauranganath Eanerjce for a thesis on 
Hellenism in Ancient India, the Boards of 
Examiners were embarrassed by the excellence 
of the work of rival candidates and regrettdl 
thf.t they had not moie Research Scholarships 
at their disposal for the benefit of intrinsically 
deserving students. Investigations like those 
embodied in the theses 1 have just mentioned, 
indicate a high level of -ntellectual work and 
cannot be contemptuously ignord. I maintain 
with confidence that the arrangements we have 
made to bring the best amongst our students 
into* touch with some of tlie master minds of 
Europe, as also the facilities we* have afforded 
to them for research and investigation, have 
already begun to bear fruit and *have been 
unquestionably justified. 

I shall now pass on for a moment to 
another aspect of our activities, which has 
recently engaged the attention of our friends 
quite as much as of our detractors. Reference 
has been made, sometimes with a feeling of 
anxiety, sometimes with a feeling of alarm, to 
the increase in recent years in the number of 
candidates for various examinations and of 
those who have"' successfully sought admission 
into the University. The view has been 
expressed that this implies a depreciation of 
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bur standards. Here, again, our critics have 
reached their conclusion without sufficient 
data to form the basis of a rational and 
impartial judgment on the matter. They have 
forgotten or overlooked the well-known fact 
that 'vhile the standards were raised by the 
New Regulations, a determined effort tjras 
made by the University to improve the 
agencies for instruction. I find it difficult to 
appreciate how any true friend of advancement 
of education in this country can overlook the 
circumstance tliat, since 1906, the Schools and 
Colleges throughout this Province have been 
re-organised and that in many cases the 
re-organisation has been of such a fundamental 
and far-reaching character as to indicate a 
veritable rebirth of the Institutions concerned. 
The teaching staff has been improved and 
strengthened all round, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, libraries have been replenished 
in numerous instances and laboratories have 
been provided and have been maintained in a 
state of efficiency unknown to teachers of a 
former generation. What is equally important, 
the sizes of our classes both in Schools. and 
Colleges have been rigidly restricted and 
discipline has been more stringently maintained 
than ever before. 1 do not imply that our 
Schools and Colleges are maintained in a state 
of perfection ; no one feels more keenly their 
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deficiencies in many vital respects tftan I do ; 
but I do maintain that they are in theii present 
conditiori far more efficient as agencies for tlie 
instruction of our boys and young men than 
they were eight years ago. Add to this two 
other circumstances the true bearing of whiclb 
no educationist of experience will fail to 
appreciate. Under the New Regulations, our 
courses of study are of a far more liberal 
character than they had ever been before ; 
students are allowed a iree choice of subjects 
and are no longer driven by inflexible Regular*- 
tions to cram themselves witli information 
upon branches of knowledge for wliich they 
have* no aptitude. At the same time, our 
examinations are conducted on more rational 
lines than before ; candidates are allowed a 
choice of questions, and papers are framed in 
most instances, not so much with a view to 
find out what a student does not know as with 
a view to ascertain what he does know and for 
which he is legitimately entitled to credit. On 
the other hand, we have framed stringent 
Regulations for the admission of candidates to 
examinations, and at every stage, from 
Matriculation to a Degree in the' Faculty of 
Arts or Faculty of Science, every candidate is 
required to produce a certificate not only to 
the effect that he has diligently and regularly 
prosecuted his studies in the Institution which 
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presents him, but also that he has satisfactorily 
passed the periodical examinations and other 
tests and that judged from the work done by 
him the Head of his Institution is satisfied that 
there is a reasonable probability of his passing 
the e.-vaminati on to which he seeks admission. 
Is it seriously maintained that these certificates, 
signed by educationists who have been placed 
at the head of Schools and Colleges throughout 
the country and in every corner of it, are 
systematically given as a matter of form and 
efobody untrue statements inserted therein 
deliberately and without sense of responsibili- 
ty ? 1 shall not take upon myself the difficult 

task of making a choice between two disagree- 
able alternatives, — either these certificates 
produced by our candidates are deliberately 
false or they are furnished by educationists 
without judgment. I will leave it to our critics 
to make their choice of either branch of this 
libel upon the earnest and devoted band of 
teachers to whom has been entrusted the 
education of our boys in Schools and of our 
young men in Colleges. I also decline to lend 
countenance to the charge, sometimes covertly, 
sometimes half-openly brought that there is a 
conspiracy amongst all our examiners in every 
subject at every examination to depreciate the 
standard. Apart from the inherent improba- 
bility of such a combination, ISvill mention to 
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you an mter^tiflg incident which h^pened 
quite recently. One of our well-meaning 
friends, who has been alarmed at the increase 
in the number of successful candidates and 
who apprehended that the result was due to 
depreciation of standard, was entreated by ine 
to take part in the conduct of the examination 
for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. He 
consented with some hesitation and reluctance, 
and when the marks awarded by him to the 
candidates came to be compared with those 
awarded by his colleagues, it transpired that 
he had let through nearly twice as many as 
the most considerate of his fellow-examiners. 
But} pray do not misunderstand me, I and my 
friends advocate an elevation of the standard, 
not merely of examination but also of instruc- 
tion. We do not desire the circulation of base 
coin as genuine. ^ We fully appreciate that if 
our graduates and yndergraduates are to hold 
their own in all the vocations in life and are 
not to tarnish the fair fame of their Alma 
Mater, they must be adequately trained. I lay 
stress, from this point of view, on measures 
calculated to raise the standard of instruction, 
and I feel no sympathy with friend's and critics 
whose conscience is satisfied when they hear 
that thousands have failed at an examination 
and have been kept out of sight. I feel no 
admiration for the policy,, of the ostrich. I 
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desire to emphasize the ui^ent need * for 
improvement in methods and arrangements, 
and I feel convinced that if you train the 
Indian student properly, he will stand success- 
fully the most searching tests you may devise. 
Ij»et us, then, not be haunted by anxiety or 
dlarm at the mere increase in the number of 
students. But let effect be loyally given to the 
wish nobly expressed by our gracious King- 
Emperor that there may be spread over the 
land a net* work of Schools and Colleges. There 
may be unhappy people who are alarmed at 
the spread of education, and who frighten 
themselves with the idea that rapid 
developments in the field of education as also 
the promoters of those movements are a menace 
to the country. Let them remember that it is 
not knowledge but ignorance, not true instruc- 
tion but bad education, which fails to build 
up character and proves a source of dsuiger to 
the community ; let them realize also that 
before their narrow views prevail, they will 
have to take steps to alter the proud motto of 
this University from the Advancement p[ 
Learning to the Restriction of Knoyriedge. 

I trust 1 may be permitted to add to this 
rapid survey of the work and events of the last 
year, a few remarks on specially important 
features of University policy. In the first place 
as to our arrangements for Post-graduate 
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teaching, with which I know fault has been 
found by some or perhaps many cn various 
grounds. .Critics have suggested that ' kt aiiy 
rate M,A. teaching does not fall within the 
legitimate sphere of the work of the University, 
which may be expected to provide teachiu^of 
the higher standard — leading up to research — 
but should leave specific M.'A. teaching to the 
Colleges; and, again, fault has been found with 
our actual teaching arrangements, our accom- 
modation and like matters, and doubts have 
been expressed as to the stability of our scheme. 
That it is just Universities which should under- 
take M.A. teaching may easily be and has 
indeed been argued on general grounds : but I 
prefer to take a more practical line. Our 
University has come forward to take upon 
itself an important part of the M.A. teaching 
in Bengal, because there was an urgent need 
that it should do so, because tiiere were no 
other agencies to supply what the times 
required. You remember that as soon as the 
New Regulations came to be enforced, the old 
M.A. Classes vanished and rightly vanished, 
with a few exceptions, notably those of the 
Presidency College, for the simple' reason that 
almost all the Colleges were not judged, did not 
indeed judge themselves, to be in a position to 
provide M.A. teaching in any way correspond- 
ing to the requirements of the New Regulations* 
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Such was the general state of things in 1906; 
such continues to be the state of things in 1914. 
I have neither time nor desire to discuss at 

A 

length this evident fact. Now, no body I assume 
will maintain that Bengal is to remain without 
M.A. teaching. How then is such teaching to 
be provided ? Is the entire task to be entrus- 
ted to one institution, let us say the Presidency 
College which is financially as strong as the 
Government of Bengal chooses to make it? 
This is not possible for the very simple and 
manifest reason that the Presidency College, 
however well staffed and equipped, can take in 
only a small fraction of the students who 
ardently seek for assistance and guidance in 
the fulfilment of their ambition to go beyond 
the B.A. stage. Apart from this, the authori- 
ties responsible for the maintenance of the 
College really were exceedingly slow to bring 
their institution up to the new standards even 
in a few branches of study. I cannot refrain 
here from the general observation that it took 
a long time for educationists to recognise even 
in this Province that the new Regulations for 
the M.A. degree prescribed courses of study 
essentially different from and superior to the 
old courses. The former M.A. teaching, as we 
graduates of the older generation knew it, was 
nothing but a somewhat more, leisurely and 
languid B.A, teaching. The, M.A. teaching, 
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as contemplated by the new Regulations, 
is at any rate intended to be instruc- 
tion in a highly specialised departihenf of 
knowledge. New agencies had manifestly to 
be created ; and the idea that the University 
should take upon itself a task to which tlie 
Colleges were not adequate presented itself so 
naturally, so inevitably, that I consider it 
altogether needless to dwell on this point. It 
was first thought, at least by many of us, that 
the University might ^carry out the new task 
by a judicious use of existing agencies, that is, 
in this case the higher sections of the teaching 
staff of the more prominent affiliated colleges ; 
in other words, the best B.A. teachers of these 
Colleges might, it was thought, form in 
combination a staff of University M.A. 
Lecturers. Our first tentative steps were in 
fact dominated by this idea. But this scheme, 
though attractive to the theoretical eye, soon 
showed itself to be entirely impracticable. 
Colleges which can hardly manage B.A. 
Honours teaching cannot afford continuously 
to depute their best teachers for M.A. work in 
the University classes. An arrangement which 
depends on the good will merely Of a number 
of independent agents is generally not to be 
expected to work harmoniously and without 
constant breaks. It is a most difficult, really im- 
possible, task to arrange a working timetable 
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when the Lecturers are bound to consult in 
the first place the interests of their Colleges, 
not those of the University. Every one may 
easily work out for himself other difficulties 
inherent in the scheme. Let me point only to 
the oae furthei fact that it inevitably excjjUdes 
from so-called University work the staff and 
students of all Colleges not situated in one 
centre, Calcutta in our case. There was no 
help : the plan of the University M.A. classes, 
if it was to succeed^ at all, demanded the 
immediate creation of more permanent, more 
reliable, and more manageable agencies, that 
is, of a body of teachers who would devote 
themselves entirely to University work and 
would have over themselves no other authority 
but the University itself. The advantages of 
this plan, indeed, are so patent that, in spite of 
what I stated just now as to the attractions of 
the co-operative College system, it would 
beyond doubt have been suggested'*- and 
accepted from the very beginning, had it not 
been for the financial difficulty. Well, we have 
had fairly good fortune in this respect. The 
influx of eager and enthusiastic learners into 
the University M.A. classes has been so great 
that the teaching department of the University 
is at present almost self-suppprting. This, as 
our friends apprehend and as our critics 
inwardly wish, may not last for over, as our 
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numbers may fall ; but I venture to declare 
that an instituticn of this kind, with so 
vigorous a life ina so undeniably meeting a 
great want, will in all fairness and acrjrding 
to the principles of educational policy hitherto 
avowedly followed in this country, be fdlly 
entitled to furtljipr substantial help from 
Government, even if its numbers should be 
one-half or one-third only of what they 
are now. 

We have a very coiupetent staff, both for 
ordinary M.A. teaching, and, in certain 
directions, at any rate, for higher developments. 
That thestaff should gradually be strengthened 
we admit ; this will mainly be a question of 
means. But meanwhile we (daim for ourselves 
that we do much which no other rival agency 
cOuld possibly undertake at present. I 
energetically deprecate the idea that a rigid 
dividing line may be drawn between M.A. 
teaching, and certain higher courses of instruc- 
tion, let us call them research courses. M.A. 
teaching need not primarily aim at fostering 
the spirit of original research and investiga- 
tion ; but it should somehow be imbued with 
the gpirit, so that specially qualifted youthful 
minds may have a chance to catch sparks of its 
fire. All our students when they take the B.A. 
degree are past twenty ; it is surely time then 
that the further courses of study they may 
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wish to undertake, should possess a genuinft 
academic quality and that they should not be 
told to stay contented with a mixed up 
glorified B.A. teaching until they have take» 
their M.A. degree. The presence and influence 
of 'thv. University Professors should hel^ to 
impart to our M.A. instruftion that peculiar 
flavour which distinguishes academic teaching 
from school teaching ; and, as a matter of fact, 
all our Professors do take some part in M.A. 
teaching, either directly or — as in the case of 
Dr. Young, — by organizing and stimulating 
the work of the regular M.A. teachers.* Our 
present accommodation, no doubt, is scanty : 
the financial difficulty is heavy, and every one 
knows what serious obstacles beset all attempts 
at expansion in this quarter of Calcutta. In 
this point also, we confidently look forward to 
help — help earned by the courageous attempt 
to initiate a great new movement under adverse 
circumstances. And our present accommoda- 
tion, although, indeed, far from. iRmpIe, does 
not at any rate preclude the possibility of 
useful work. We do not dream df establishing 
for ourselves a monopoly of M.A. or research 
teaching. We shall welcome all sound competi- 
tion : we feel ourselves free from the spirit of 
jealousy. Other institutions may do work as 
good as ours : they may possibly even do better 
„work. But I here wish to emphasize two 
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points. We shall, in the first place, strenuous!^ 
oppose all attempts that may be made, to judge 
us by standards arbitrarily set up‘,’6y 
iinsympathetic outsiders. While we readily 
acknowledge that there may be other ways and 
methods in the spliere of higher instruction, wfe 
claim the right to pioceed in our own way, 
and refuse to be judged on any other ground 
than that of the ultimate results of our work. 
Jn the second place, 1 do not for a moment 
hesitate to claim for our scheme and arrange- 
ments, necessarily incomplete and imperfect as 
they at present are, very distinct advantages 
over any rival scheme and arrangements now 
in existence. I shall here speak with perfect 
plainness. I, and I may add with confidence, 
many of us, do not consider institutions, such 
as our present Gov^ernment Colleges, as places 
likely to develop into homes of true University 
teaching. I do not mean to ascribe the fault; 
to the teachers who compose tlie staff of those 
institutions, many of whom, 1 know, are men 
of very high ability. But the conditions under 
which they work are altogether unfavourable. 
It will take a long time before the old tradition 
that the efficiency of a College is to be 
measured by the results of its B.A. work will 
pass away : at any rate, the eventual M.A. 
teachers will continue to be clogged with 
the responsibilities of heavy undergraduate 
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teaching. The Principal will continue to be 
absorbed by administrative duties. But there 
are ‘even graver difficulties. The career of 
a Government College Professor offers, in tl^ 
case of Europeans, at any rate, absolutely no 
attractions. The position is held in indifferent 
esteem ; the pay is, according to general Indian 
views, decidedly mediocre. The Junior 
Professor, therefore, has as a rule no higher 
wish than to cease to be a Professor ; he very, 
naturally aims to become, as soon as possible, 
a Principal, probably in a College outside 
Calcutta, or an Inspector of Schools with a 
higher pay than a Professor, or, an Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction, or if he can 
manage it, a Director of Public Instruction. 
Is there, I frankly ask, at the present, moment 
a single Professor in a Government College in 
Bengal who would not at once— had he the 
chance — go as Director of Public Instruction 
to, let us say, Bihar and Orissa, or Burma, 
perhaps even Assam, giving up without hesita- 
tion, although, perhaps, not without a secret 
sigh, the h >pes and ambitions which he may 
have cherished that one day he may become a 
distinguished teacher, writer or investigator, 
in some special department of knowledge ? I 
would not for a moment blame him for his 
choice : if, perhaps, not ideal, it is altogether 
natural, we may say inevitable. But it is 
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evident that a system which constantly ten^s 
to deplete Colleges of the most talented gnd 
ambitious members of their teaching staffs 
4o divert those men into non-scholariy careers, 
is an effective check on the development of an 
academic spirit in the higher sense in tfio^ 
Institutions. Altogether different, I trust, will, 
be the conditions in our new University 
College. Even now, with our very limited 
means, we have been fortunate enough to 
attract into our ranks men of high eminence 
who are contened to stay there, and devote 
themselves to teaching, writing and research. 
That t|iey stay with us in a single minded 
spirit, and concentrate their minds on the 
interests of the institution and on their own 
private work directly connected with those 
interests, is indeed an essential condition of 
their appointment. We shall no doubt by and 
by require ampler means in order to attract and 
retain the most suitable men : we cannot expect 
that the good fortune which we had in our first 
appointments will continue. Hovcever this 
may be, I do not despair that we shall bring 
forward in course of time a new type of men, 
of true University Professors in the European 
sense ; and that to such men among us, there 
will be not denied in the future that position 
and esteem which they already enjoy in every 
civilized countr' e.xcept India, is, perhaps, not 
altogether beyond the scope of hope, 
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There are two further points on which I 
venture to claim your attention for a short 
while. In the first place, I wish to emphasize 
that the recent new developments of our Univer- 
sity must be met by suitable changes in bur 
constitution. I do not touch upon the wider 
question of a general revision of the Regulations 
-^tiiis was accomplished in the case of the 
Faculty of Medicine last year, though the orders 
of the Government of India have not yet been 
issued, and the proposed changes in the other 
Faculties will have to be taken in hand before 
long. But, meanwhile, certain important 
modifications are urgently needed. A Univer- 
sity which has actually widened and changed 
;BS;much as ours has done within • the last few 
■y€5^/''',; manifestly cannot vii ^iiiPt pider rules 
fa^ed yei.'s ago m view '^^^o ^^ l-essentially 
simp'et '-rganizatii.-n. TQm is of a 

lufh'iy;, r;o:nplicau-..' ' haract^^'^C^ll require 
the lab^t careful ci' wish to 

anvife ' y>j!,u- attent! •') to or.e ^^^fi^»rnportant 
'aSpsipt only. We .d pre^K^MP^ experts, 
iieaded b\' University' of the 

:higher uranches oi si u<lv have 
/'small bodies oi men ’ o must 
r necessarily be assigned of the 

Tuhdl^ps hitherto exe toise^^m^ ^p feards of 
elected by thb Fa,c»|M R^| feo do so 
would be to lay lamfcthe’fi' ^j^ ^ P ^ment in 
■^pne pf its most essentii^^^till^f.^i^TOliniitate 
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the respective functions of the old Boards on 
the one hand and the new bodies of expqr$s on 
the other , hand, will require a great deli of 
insight and tact ; but certain outstanding 
features appear to reveal themselves at once. 
We may admit, 1 think, that the Senate, 
composed of men chosen for their general 
culture and learning and their special know- 
ledge and experience in matters educational, 
may remain entrusted as hitherto with the func- 
tion of determining the general courses of study 
to be followed in our Colleges up to a certain 
standard, possibly the B.A. standard ; for up 
to that stage, the education and intruction 
imparted to our students is, on the whole, of 
a general non-specialised character, and the 
questions likely to arise in connection with it 
are of such a kind that a man of sense and 
culture may be held capable to form a judgment 
on them. These matters, consequently, may be 
left as hitherto, to the existing Faculties acting 
through the Boards of Studies. On the other 
hand, it is evident— and I wish to emphasize 
that the view I now advocate, though no doubt 
rendered clearer by recent developments, is by 
no means altogether novel, but haS since a long 
time urged itself upon the attention of critical 
observers of the proceedings of the University — 
it is evident, I say, that all the arrangements 
as to thq higher specialized courses of studies, 
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is, the M.A. courses, the conditions for 
admission to the Degree of Doctor, and other 
like matters, should be left entirely and solely 
to those special experts whom the University 
entrusts witli the task of instruction in those 
subjects. The University Professor of Mathe- 
matics, to take one illustration only, and his 
helpers, t.e., all the M.A. Lecturers in Mathema- 
tics, will, under this system, ex-officio deter- 
mine the liigher courses, text-books and 
methods of examination in Mathematics : they 
will not require to be elected for that purpose, 
nor will their privileges in that direction be 
shared by any one who is not one of the higher 
Mathematical teachers. The same arrangement 
will hold good with all branches of higher 
learning for which the University has special 
teaching arrangements. These Boards of Higher 
Studies will be composed not only of University 
Teachers in the narrower sense but include all 
the higher teachers in affiliated Institution 
as well. I 

There now remains one further .,,tqpic only, 
on which I cannot on this occasicfei refrain 
from making a few remarks, a topic, indeed, of 
the deepest importance, which I approach, I 
will not say with apprehension, but with a 
very special sense of responsibility. The topic 
is one which 1 have not touched in any previous 
convocation address, although it has constantly 
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been in my mind and morei than^opcSMI 
tempted me to give it uttefance. If now I ‘^peil 
out with some measure of freedom, i I 
because a man, who is about to taJee leave from 
an important office, on the one hand may claim 
certain privileges, and on the other hand feels 
more strongly than ever the imperative call of 
duty. The question whicli agitates my mind 
is that of the degree -and measure of ultimate 
independent authority which a corporation such 
as the University of Calcutta is entitled to claim. 
It is well understood that an Indian University, 
which is the trustee and guardian of great 
public interests, is ultimately accountable for 
all its measures to Government, whether that 
Goverment be provincial or supreme. The 
Universities rest on legislative enactments, 
emanating from the supreme authority ; their 
functions and duties are defined thereby, and 
they may legitimately be held accountable to 
the supreme author- ty for tiie w^ay in which 
they exercise their functions and discharge their 
duties. Cases are imaginable in which a 
University might grossly neglect its duties or 
else take measures directly opposed to great 
public interests, and thereby m?ght render 
itself liable to incisive interference, possibly 
complete suspension of its functions, by the 
supreme authority. This no body will dispute 
in an extreme case, in a crisis of a grave nature. 
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v>rithout imagining crises of so exceptional 
nature, one m,ay also admit that the supreme 
authority is, in the interests of the community, 
entitled, nay bound, to follow with attention 
the work of the University and, should the 
public interest clearly demand it, to interfere, 
possibly with a remonstrance, possibly even 
with a^veto. Cases again may occur, in which 
the Government are in possession of important 
information which was not shared by the 
University authorities at the time when they 
decreed a certain measure, and in the light of 
which that measure may appear objectionable or 
altogether impossible ; in such cases, interven- 
tion on the part of Government, some form or 
other, may possibly be justified. \These general 
principles need not be seriously disputed. 
The doubts and difficulties begin when we 
come to concrete cases, and try to define the 
exact line which separates the sphere within 
which, what for the sake of brevity I will call 
Government interference, is justified; Trom the 
spehere within which the University authorities, 
in the interest of efficient discharge^'bf duty, 
should be allowed absolutely free hand. The 
task of delimitation, no doubt, presents 
difficulties ; but it cannot be declined. For I do 
not hesitate to say so — there have been, in the 
course of the last three years, instances, by 
no means few, in which the action pf the 
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University has been interfered 

which I cannot characterise 

needles^ Let ue consider for a 

lines on which the University is con; Utw^l 

Ultimate authority in all University matted’ 

rests with the Senate. The Senate ol the 


Calcutta University consists of one hundred, 
Ordinary Fellows, of whom eighty are directly 
nominated by His Excellency the Chancellor. 
It may be assumed that care and judgment are 
exercised in the selection of men wlio are fully 
fit'f&t.^their important position, mi’u wlio have 
given general proof of capacity and char:.cter, 
and who moreover are spo. ially interested in or 
acqxiai'nted with, the vaiious aspects and 
problems of education in its different ^ades. 
Of the remaining twenty members of jthe Senate, 
ten are directly elected !)>■ Register'd Graduates 
and ten by the Faculties ; and w'c inay hence 
accurately state that the Senate is practically^ 
that is to the extent of ninety per cent., a body 
qf educational experts nominated by Govern- 
ment. The Syndicate, again, the Faculties, 
the %)ards of Studies are essentially Special 
Committees elected b\^ the Members of the 
Senate mainly from amongst themselves, under 
defmitfi ndies sanctioned by the GovT.rmnent. 
The Vice-Chancellor, the business head of the 


University, is directly nominated by Govern- 
ment, and every important measure proposed 
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ty . “Syndicate requires the sanction of 
the-'^enate which, as I have said, consists 
igilniost exclusively of nominees of Government. 
^ evident corollary of the constitution of the 
University, thus shortly characterized appears 
to me to be that the University is a corporation, 
a priory entitled to all confidence on the part of 
Government and fully entitled to independence 
action within its own sphere, a sphere, 
quite sufficiently limited ab initio by University 
Acts and Regulations, which lay down with 
great rigour the general lines on which the 
University has to be managed. But is such 
independence practically allowed ? Far from 
it, as the history of the last ten years amply 
proves.\ I, on purpose, refer to those ten years, 
becau^ they represent a period of unusual 
activity which offered quite special opportunity 
to test the soundness of the present rules of 
procedure. To make the situation quite clear, 
allow me to give a few details, which in this 
form are not exactly actual but are yyery fairly 
representative of the actual. 

Let us assume that the Faculty of Arts pro- 
poses, the Syndicate assents to and the Senate 
finally sanctions a motion to the effect that Ihe 
subject of Comparative Philology should no 
longer constitute an independent subject for 
the M..A. Examination, but should be combined 
with the subject of Indo-Aryan Philology. 
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With what possible ady;antage, I ask, can a 
resolution of this kind he submitted, as ijt. is 
now required to be submitted, to Governmeiit 
for sanction? Is such a sanction absolutely 
formal or not ? In the former case, let the 
present rule of procedure be dropped, it encum- 
bers and delays business. In the latter case, 
may the Secretar)^ of Government, into whose 
hands the resolution will go, be expected to be 
an expert on this question as well as on all 
similar ones ? Or, is it desirable that he should 
be allowed to criticize, eventually to reject, the 
recommendation made by the best experts of 
- the University, who themselves are Government 
nominees, on the basis of advice tendered to 
him by some expert, real or soi disant, whom 
he may have an opportunity to c onsult on the 
matter ? Take another example. The Syn- 
dicate, after long and careful consideration of 
some question of affiliation, recommends that a 
College be affiliated to the B.A. Honours 
standard in a subject. Tire Senate joins in the 
recommendation. The Secretary of Govern- 
ment at Simla or Delhi,' to whom the recom- 
mendation is submitted, objects. ^ perliaps for 
the reason that the particular Professor who 
will have to teach the Honours subject, and 
about whom the Secretary personally knows 
nothing whatever, has taken only a Second 
Class in the M.A. Examination. The Syndicate 
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replies that they liave carefully gone into the 
question, that po first class man is available 
for the post, that the designated Professor is 
personally known to the Members of the Syn- 
dicate and is judged by them to be fully 
competent for tlie work proposed to be 
entrusted to him. 'fo tliis the Secretary replies, 
perhaps, that is satisfied with the explan- 
ation, or perhaps, that he is not. Further 
correspondence follows ; the result is either 
that the' opinion of the fully competent men on 
the spot is, in the end, accepted after a protract- 
ed, vexatious and possibly injurious delay, or, 
what is equally likely, is rejected by an official 
whose competence in the question is unavoid- 
ably less than that of the Syndicate. Every 
one acquainted with the history of the Univer- 
sity in recent years will renicmber numerous 
similar instances. ^Vhat I have said suffices, 
I think, to prove the imperative need of 
a thorough revision of the present rules and 
modes of procedure. The University, may justly, 
in view of its fundamental constitution and 
character claim a widerscope of independent, un- 
tramellerfaction than it jjossesses at present! No 
University can grow which is not free from all 
external control over at least the range, or the 
modes or the subjects of teaching. Interference 
with its liberty, witlun a certain sphere, is 
after all injurious to the interests it repi;esents\ 
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if, nothing* more, it creates delays makes/ 
the procedure needlessly cumbcrsorae, May 
I add a tittle finishing touch fo rny oaet 
description of the present situation? Is j*: really 
necessary, I ask, that when a college applies 
for affiliation i^n Hebrew to the B.A. standard, 
it should, in support of its application, submH 
to the Syndicate for transmission to Goveim- 
ment, a gigantic tabular statement, several 
yards long, showing in detail the superficial 
area, correct to th'- fraction of an inch, of every 
class room of the Collegi ? 

Allow me a fe\\ iurllu''- words on a special 
branch of the general tof)ic with v.hii h I am 
now dealing — on what 1 m;i\ term the financial 
liberty of the Universit) . I'he Indian Univer- 
sities have nci:essarily ceased 10 be entirely 
self-supporting institutions. The new demands 
made on them by the Indian Universities 
Act — an Act promised liy the consciousness 
of the absolute need of such demands, — have 
deeply affected our financial pcsition. The 
old situation was simple: we had merely to 
take care that the fees ciiarged for admission 
to examinations should suffic-e for the salaries 
of the Registrar and his staff, fur the charges 
connected with the examinations (the principal 
item here was the fees of examiners) and for a 
number of other kinds of expenditure which 
may be termed minor. As a matter of fact, 
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all this could be provided for on the basis of 
a syst^nl of very moderate fees. But now 
enormously greatei demands are made on us. 
We are called upon, by the Indian Universities 
Act, to appoint University Professors, Readers, 
Lectures, to establish Libraries* and Labora- 
tori^,|^iid in general to take whatever steps 
may*' fee conducive to the furtherance of 
Learning and Research. All these demands 
would, it is evident, be futile, mere empty 
words, if there was no reasonable hope of 
means which could enable the Universities to 
cope with their new tasks. Here, claims on 
the Public Funds are clearly justified ; and we 
greatfully acknowledge that the Government 
of India, as soon as the Indian Universities 
Act was passed, not only readily recognised 
the new situation but came forward as actual 
helpers. Considerable grants have, ip the 
course of the last few years, been made to the 
Universities for the general purposes indicated 
above, and I venture to maintain that the 
University of Calcutta has made excellent use 
of the share allotted to it. In addition, we 
have three University Chairs, for the foundation 
of one of which we are indebted to the late 
lamented Lord Minto and for the other two to 
our present Chancellor. We have thus made 
a beginning, at any rate, in the sphere of 
University teaching; but we cannot too 
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strongly emphasize that it is no mbre than a 
mere beginning, and that even to maintain 
what so far we have established, ampler funds 
are required in the. near future. The main 
point in this connexion, however, is that what- 
ever financial help, vve receive, sh<^uld be 
permanent or at any rate assured for fairly long 
periods- To grant funds for a Professorship, 
with the proviso that the grant may be 
suspended at any time, implies a practical 
contradiction ; for how can the University ‘ 
attract realy good men — such men as are 
absolutely required if our new scheme is to 
succeed — unless it can guarantee to them a 
certain fixity of tenure? The position impera- 
tively demands sympathetic consideration from 
ibl tidily statesmanlike point of view. We are 
engaged in a great work: we have had 
. assurances of sympathy and some amount of 
actual assistance on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Our work will be. rendered nugatory, 
unless we are assured that the sympathy and 
assistance will be continued. I hardly need 
elaborate the practical conclusions to.be drawn 
from this short exposition of our situation. 
But I wish to go further, beyond this short 
' indication of present needs. I maintain that a 
University, constituted as ours, is composed 
mainly of a body of nominees chosen by 
Government presumably because specially 
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qualifiidl'lp give advice and ' 
liigber edA:ational matters, may vety justl^ 
claim to be regularly consulted aS iife 
financial needs also. The. University is a gmt 
public concern, entrusted with the Care df 
public interests of tin most vital kind; Why 
should it not be allowed a voice as ta what 
share of the public n venhe might be devoted to 
University purposes ? At present, whatever 
we do, we d 1 in the dark as it were. Grants 
arr made from time to time, fortunately. But 
on 'vhat primiple^ What steps arc taken to 
ascertain tlic needs of the University, and to 
regulate financial help in accordance with 
these needs? It surely is time to recognise 
explicitly that uruhr the Indian Universities 
Act great new functions, great new respon- 
sibilities devoKe on the Universities, and that 
decisive steps must be taken to put the Univer- 
sities in a position satisfactorily to discharge 
those functions, fully to meet those respon- 
sibilities. It is high time '•hat all this should 
be realized and tliai suitable att»on should be 
taken; the presenl loufased and disheartening 
position cleailv cuiuiot last much longer 
without serious (hyriment to the cause of 
University ('du -ation in this country. 

I make no doubt that the members of this 
University will understand me, will feel with 
me, if I state that tlie present occasion is to me 



^a mmmg m^ ^y, a sotemn ona 1 feav^ 
s'. atMbesaBd' '-m'' Vice«ChaBcellor seven ordinaty 
CbaiwSatiaaft before this day. It is now eight 
years ago that the confidence of the Govern- 
ment of India sumnn>ned me to the place and 
dignity which I shall now relinquish in a few 
days. Eight years is a long span of time, 
and as time, is most truly measured by the 
amount of work that may have beet achieved 
or attempted witl iu it, oiese last eight ye .rs 
really mean for . le a muc h longer period. 
For, although I ma\ siiuerely assert that, from 
a very early stage, ra\ lif<* Ins been an excep- 
tionally laborious one, the period during which 
I have presided over this University, has made 
vastly greater claims on my e ncrgy ^_ jind 
strength than any previous period of the 
same duration. I need not point out to you 
that the duties of my permanent judicial 
olBSce are unavoidably and unremittently heavy ; 
nor need I refer to all those minor — but, in 
their aggregate, hy no means slight — calls on 
my time and working ]iower, whudi a man in 
a certain rank and station ('annot decline. Nor 
need I dwell on the ia('t that the d^uties of the 
Vice-Chancellor of one of the great Indian 
Universities are not exactly light or un- 
important, under any circumstances ; even the 
routine work of an uneventful period consumes 
much time, and demands . a good deal of 
39 
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patience, if nothing more ; and I believe no 
Vice-Chancellor has ever passed, even through 
one of the normal terms of office, without an 
occasional call to grapple with business of 
grave import and high responsibility. But, in 
my case, the period of office has not only been 
unusually long, but it has imposed upon the 
business head of the University, an absolutely 
unprecedented burden of toil and respon- 
sibility. No doubt, I entered on my University 
work with a clear discernment of 'what in 
general awaited me. I assumed office at a time 
when, after a strenuous and protracted effort, 
the Senate had failed to complete the New 
Regulations required to be framed by the 
Indian Universities Act, and the first duty 
devolving upon me was to preside over the 
deliberations >f a Special Committee ap- 
pointed to frame a complete body of New 
Regulations for promulgation by the Govern- 
ment of India. The task wast'onerous in the 
extreme, notwithstanding the valuable drafts 
prepared by the Senate .as the result of 
many months of deliberation and in spite of 
generous assistance of able and experienced 
colleagues. The next urgent task — ^a task 
infinitely more trying than the one first accom- 
plished— was actually to reshape the life and 
working of Ihe University, on the basis of wh’at 
had been settled in thedry. The task was one 
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to make .even the most courageous and 
ambitious aspirant to the dignity of Vjce- 
Chancellorship pause and consider. Tiie 
general aims to be worked for, no doubt, v/ere 
indicated with sufficient clearness by thelnditm 
Universities Act and by Llie New Regulations 
framed in accordance therewitli. But masses 
of details — the order of work, the f onstitution 
of new agencies, the modes of procedure and 
other like matters — had to be determined 
independently, and it was manifest that the 
true practical diffic ulties would nweal them- 
selves only in the course of operations. It 
would be difficult, hardly jcossible, in fact, to 
characterise in one brief sentence all the 
demands the Indian Universities Ac t made on 
the '^Universities — thorough re-organisation, 
reform, revolution, each of these terms would, 
in a way, be justified, but would express one 
aspect only. But I was sanguine and cheerful 

• ' ' 'liji 

at the time: I appreciated the honour of the 
call to the helm of allairs at so critical a 
period, and it had always been my ambition to 
be ‘ allowed to do something - something great 
^s I flattered myself in my youthfuj dreams — 
for the good and the glory of my .\lma Mater. 
The thought that the opportunity had come 
delighted me ; my imagination was fascinated 
by the picture of hil that might be aexoraplished, 
and the idea%f great obstacles to be overcome 
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only heightened my energy. I accepted office. — 
And then, indeed, there began for me a time of 
great toil and trouble ! Do not, I pray, tax me 
with undue egotism, if in this part of my 
address I so frequently have to refer to myself, 
to my work, to my troubles. My labours and 
my troubles have been shared by many, and I 
rejoic^" in the opportunity now afforded to me 
to give emphatic public expression to the 
sincere gratitude I owe to all those individuals 
or corporate entities — who in the course of the 
last eight years have co-operated with me so 
strenuously, willingly sacrificing leisure and con- 
venience. Greatest of all is my debt to that Body 
which, although not ultimately responsible for 
the policy of the University, yet shares with the 
Vice-Chancellor the high responsibility of 
initiating all important new measures, I mean 
the Syndicate. Throughout these eight years, 
with the sole c.xccption of a few weeks’ holidays, 
there has been a long Syndic'kte meeting on 
every Saturday — not to mention l^numerous 
extra meetings— and on no occasion were we 
compelled to adjourn owing to the absence of 
a quorum. Indeed, I have ample reason to 
felicitate myself on the help of colleagues so 
nobly, so geneiously responding to the often 
rather merciless claims I had to make on 
them. My debt to them is immense. At the 
same time, If is a fact that in dfll the more 
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iilipoftMt branches of Hniversity v/ork, the 
*^ice-Chancellor himself oecessyrily has to 
exercise two fcncti^iis to which the highest 
responsibility attaches — he has to introduce 
|iew important measures, and he has to guide 
the Syndicate to profitable and if possible 
unanimous resolutions to be laid before the 
Senate. These duties arc no light ones, even 
in calm and non-controversial periods, but they 
become grave, nay formidablfj, in times of stres^, 
when circumstances demand vital changes and 
drastic measures, and you all know that such 
were the circumstances during the last eight 
years. Reforms of tire most incisive kind had 
to be carried through in every department of 
University life ; demands formerly unheard of 
had'Ho be made on all who claimed privileges 
in connection with the University. The mere 
routine labour to which all this gave rise \^as, 
I may truly say, enormous; but what was 
much more burdensome was the anxiety, the 
mental distress, unavoidably caused by business 
of this description. I do not so much mean 
apprehension and anxiety as to the success of 
new measures proposed ; what I have in ray 
mind rather is the necessity under which the 
advocate of revolutionary steps sees himself to 
challenge opposition, to hurt the feelings, 
possibly of the best of friends, to incur the risk 
of having bis motives and aims misconceived 
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misinterpreted, to attack what are called 
vested rights and traditional privileges. All this* 
distress, ali this iiittern^s, we the working 
members of this University have tasted in full 
measure. The last eight years, in truth, hav^ 
beep years of unremlttent struggle ; difficulties 
and obstacles kept springing up like the heads 
of the Hydra, each head armed with sharp 
and often venomous fangs. A late lamented 
member of the Syndicate once very aptly 
alluded to the toil of the Syndicate and the 
Vice-Chancellor as truly Herculean. Of myself 
I may say with good conscience that if often I 
have not spared others, I have never spared 
myself. For years now, every hour, every 
‘‘minute I could spare from other unavoidable 
duties — foremost among them the duties of my 
judicial office— has been devoted by me to 
University work.f Plans and schemes to heighten 
the efficiency of'^the University have been the’ 
subject of my day dreams into which even a 
busy man lapses from time to time ; the^ have 
haunted me in the hours of nightly rest. To 
University concerns, 1 have sacrificed all chances 
of study and research, possibly, to some extent, 
the interests of family and friends, and certainly, 

I regret to say, a good part of my health and 
vitalitj^ Do not imagine, however, that I 
repine at the sacrifices made. 1 have had my 
jreward in many ways. I need not remind you 
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that great comfort springs from the conscious- 
ness of rectitude of purpose, from the conviction 
that the cause to which one devotes all his 
strength and for which one renounces the 
ordinary delights of life, is a high and sacred 
one. But, in addition, I have enjoyed many 
bright moments of a more definite character. 
I have been cheered by expressions of con- 
fidence and approbation on the part of succes- 
sive Chancellors and Rectors, by the sympathy 
and applause of hiends, by a long continued 
series of successes, and even the constant toil 
and strife have not been devoid of inspirit- 
ing effect, for, as you know, there is such 
a feeling as the ‘joy of battle.’ Much of 
those successes was of a merely transient nature, 
but much also persist, may claim to be called 
permanent, may imperishable. For it would 
be false modesty on my part, now 1 am about 
^o vacate the office of Vice-Chancellor, not to 
acknowledge that during my term it was given 
to the Senate, to the Syndicate and to myself, 
to render to our University services the great- 
ness of which cannot be disputed.* I confess 
to a feeling of high pride when my thought 
dwells on what has been accomplished within 
the last eight years. I will net detain you with 
anything like a complete enumeration of details 
and will say nothing as to all those measures, 
highly impprtant as they were, which aimed 
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at no more than the reform and improvement 
of existing agencies and institutions. A higher 
feeling of pride and satisfaction naturally con' 
nect itself with the thought that a considerable 
portion of what we have accomplished may be 
designated as a lew creation, that we have 
planned and carried out what had previously 
hardly been imagined and certainly not 
attempted either here or in any other Indian 
University. It is no slight thing to have 
initiated, at any rate, a comprehensive scheme 
for the satisfactory housing and the superin- 
tendence of the entire student population, a 
scheme, the fulfilment of which has been 
unhappily retarded by the lack of needful funds. 
It is no slight thing to have effected a total 
reform of legal education in Bengal and to have 
built up a noble University Law College, where 
instruction in law is imparted to hundreds of stu- 
dents on a plan infinitely more methodical and- 
comprehensive than anything in the same line 
ever dreamt of in India. It is a great thing to 
have found means to open once more, to the gain 
and benefit of our University, the sources of 
private liberality which for so many years 
seemed to have run completely dry. And— here 
I must confess to a feeling of quite peculiar 
quality and intensity in which there are 
blended proud delight, reverential gratitude to 
divine Providence, a deep sense of-* obligation 
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to all our kind helpers from Government 
downwards— it is a truly great thing to have 
contributed towards that great widening and 
raising of the functions of our University which 
has accomplished itself within the last thr^e 
years, to have assisted at the birth of the 
Teaching University of Calcutta. As to the 
history of this great, this epoch-making move- 
ment, I, need not add anything to what I have 
said in an earlier part of this address, I realise 
to the fullest extent how far we are as yet from 
the complete establishment of those Teaching 
Faculties which our Gracious King-Eemperor, 
in his reply to our loyal address, pointed out 
as constituting the most urgent need of our 
University ; but 1 think we are entitled to feel 
largely satisfied with the beginning we have 
made. The gathering of the highest section of 
our present teaching staff was indeed a 
laborious and delicate task, but our labours 
have not been without an ample measure of 
reward. I rejoice to see the chair of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, called after our Gracious 
Sovereign, filled by my distinguished friend 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal, who, we all hope, 
will HOW find the long desired leisure to give 
its final form to the great Synthetic System of 
Thought which he has been silently elaborating 
during so maily years. It fills me with special 

pride that in Dr. William. Henry Young, we 
40 
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have a Hardinge Professor of Mathematics of 
the very highest eminence, one of the great 
leaders in the domain of modern mathematical 
speculation. It is a source of infinite satisfac- 
tion to me that we have been able to engage 
foi the Chair <,>f Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, associated with the name of His 
Excellency the Governor, the services of 
Dr. George Thibaut, a man in whose mind 
study and reading of the widest extent and 
continued during a life time, have matured the 
golden fruit of wisdom, and who is fitted, 
as few indeed are, to do full justice to all the 
aspects and phases of Indian life and Indian 
intellectual development throughout the ages. I 
congratulate myself and the University on ' 
our having prevailed on a man so intimately 
associated with the development of higher 
education in Calcutta and so justly revered 
» and loved by many, as Professor Henry Stephen, 
to undertake the teaching of English Literature 
in our M.A. Classes, with the collaboration of. 
Professor Robert Knox, a distinguished alumnus 
of the University of Oxford. I welcome in 
Professor Hamilton and Professor Strauss 
worthy representatives of modern English 
economic thought on the one hand, of the great 
philological schools of Germany on the, other 
hand. I note with special delight that in the 
ranks of our M.A. Lecturers alsOj there are men 
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SO distinguished for powers of original thought 
as Dr. Syamadas Mookerjee and Dr. Hiralal 
Haidar, to mention two only of the mo^t 
brilliant names. I think with pride and deep 
satisfaction of the new University College of 
Science, the foundation stone of which is w^as 
given to us to lay yesterday, and of the highly 
competent staff of teachers and investigators 
who before long will be congregated there, — 
foremost among them Dr. Prafullac handra Ray, 
of whom Calcutta, Bengal and India are so 
justly proud. In addition to ail these teachers, 
permanently attached to us, I recall to your 
minds the series of European scholars of the 
highest distinction, who, as Readers of the 
University, have delivered to our students 
special courses of lectures — Dr. Felix Schuster, 
Dr. Gilbert Walker, Dr. Hermann Oldenberg, 
Dr. Hermann Jacobi, Dr. Paul Vinogradoff and 
others — the lectures of all of whom have been 
or will shortly be published by our University. 
Nor must I forget our Indian Readers and 
lecturers like those delivered by Babu 
Dineschandra Sen on the History of Bengali 
Literature, which also mark an epoch in their 
way. I may further recall to your mind the 
series of excellent thesis written in recent years 
by Graduates of the University for the Degree 
of Doctor in the several* Faculties, for the 
Jubilee Research Prize and for the Griffith 
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Memorial Prize. Truly, the signs of the 
awakening of higher intellectual and scholarly 
ambitions among our students are not absent ; 
a new spirit is abroad amongst us also. It is 
evident to me that the educated section of my 
countrymen is convinced that new intellectual 
agencies, new organisations for the advance 
of knowledge, learning and research are an 
imperious need of the time, that they are satisfi- 
ed that the University of Calcutta should be the 
leader in the new movement, and that what so 
far v/e have accomplished has their approval 
and has inspired them with that confidence in 
our powers and good-will which we require for 
our further advance. 1 repeat, the thought of 
all this is a deep comfort to my soul. 

The joy and pride to which I confess are 
not, however, all unmixed. I too vividly remem- 
ber, I too intensely feel the after-effects of all 
the struggles we had to pass through before 
the accomplishment of our aims, not to feel at 
times seriously anxious as to tfie future of what 
I may call the New University. Though much 
has been done, more remains to be done, and 
who know what the future may bring. I at 
times truly feel like the careworn toiler of the 
soil,‘ when, on fields first brought under the 
plough by him, he at last sees the earliest 
tender green shoots i§sue from the ground. He 
dwells in remembrance on the long series of 
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hard labours he had to undergo In order .to 
carry things so far — the felling of trees, the 
digging out of stubborn roots and ston'js, the 
draining of marshy soi t, the clearing of obstruc- 
tive weeds, and then finally the toils of plough- 
ing and sowing. Now, at last, the first fruits 
of all this labour begin to show themselves, 
refreshing his eyes and gladdening his heart. 
But yet how much may not intervence before 
.full fruition is obtained, before, from the 
delicate emerald shoots there have risen the 

Ip' 

serried ranks of rigid ears, each of them proudly 
balancing at the top its little treasury of golden 
grains, and, again, how much may not happen 
before all those precious grains have been safely 
gathered and stored in barns, ready to supply 
wholesome food for the cultivator, for his 
family, for his tribe. Untimely drought may 
wither the young stalks, storms and rain may 
beat down the ears, fierce hail may lacerate 
them, noxious insects may destroy the ripening 
grain. The cultivator has done his best ; he 
now stands helpless ; nothing is left to him, 
but to hope, to pray and to trust. I repeat, I 
at times feel like that toiler of the fields. 

I too, or let me rather say, we too — I and 
my helpers — have worked in the sweat of our 
brows, have spent laborious days and anxious 
nights ; we too have hoped for a glorious 
harvest, a harvest not palpable but not the 
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real on that account, a harvest in the 
fields of thfe spirit and the intellect, supplying 
nourishment which a great people needs, no 
less than wholesome material bread, pure 
i water, a pure atmosphere. We have prepared 
the ground and now see the first fruit of 
Qur labours. But here also how much may 
not happen to prevent the full ripening of the 
harvest. 1 must admit that when 1 recall to 
memory all the difficulties it gave us such 
heavy trouble to overcome, and when I picture 
to myself in my imagination all the difficulties 
that may be set the future path of the Univer- 
sity, I have moments of deep anxiety. The 
steady opposition which we had to face is not 
yet crushed, — and it is all the more dangerous 
when it chooses to move in the dark. Sympathy 
has failed us in quarters where we had a 
right to demand it, and where we confidently 
reckoned on it. But more even than well 
defined opposition and clearly declared want 
of sympathy, I dread want of fortitude and 
energy on the part of those who at the bottom 
view our efforts with approbation, 1 dread 
that pusillanimity which shrinks at the first 
rough collision with determined hostility, that 
cowardly spirit of compromise which so often 
induces the weak man to accept a fraction 
of the reward for which he has hitherto 
contended, while one resolute stej^, in advance, 
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one bold thrust of the arm, might have secured ^ 
for him the whole glorious prize. All these 
dangers I vividly realise, and hence my feelings 
are sometimes not unlike those of the husband- 
man when he sees dark clouds massing on the 
horizon and hears‘the muffled sound of distant 
thunder. To me also, nothing is left but to 
hope, to pray, to trust. 

But far be it from me to close this address 
of mine on a note of fear and despondency. 
The spectres of doubt and apprehension which 
at times crowd round the bravest even, vanish 
into nothingness when faced with resolution. 
When all is said and done, there is alive in the 
depths of my soul the unshakable conviction 
that I and my helpers have, during these last 
years, fought a good fight ; that the light, 
which has kept beckoning us onward on our 
rough and dark path, was not the fitful gleam 
of a willo’-the-wisp, but the steady radiance 
of a pure and holy flame for ever burning in a 
glorious temple however far remote — a shrine 
dedicated to the worship of Truth and the 
Ideal. Let us, therefore, advance, the banner 
of progress in ifand, with bold but not unwary 
steps, drawing confidence and inspiration from 
the consciousness that so many of the best and 
truest men of our people are in full sympathy 
with us ; that the risilig generation has avail- 
ed itself with eagerness, nay enthusiasm, of the 
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new opportunities we have created for higher 
studies ; that the sparks of the new in- 
extinguishable lire kindled in our midst have 
already leapt to all parts of India, and that the 
Sister Universities are eager to imitate and 
emulete what we have boldly initiated. I feel 
that a mighty new spirit has been aroused, a 
spirit that will not be quenched ; and this con- 
viction, indeed, is a deep comfort to me at the 
moment when I take leave from work dear to 
me for so many weighty reasons. The workers 
pass away ; the solid results of their work 
remain and fructify. I thus bid farewell to 
office and fellow workers, not without anxiety 
for the future of my University, but yet with a 
great measure of inward contentment : and — 
let this be my last word — from the depths of 
my soul, there rises a fervent prayer for the 
perennial welfare of our Alma Mater — for 
whom it was given to me to do much work 
and suffer to some extent — and of that greater 
parental divinity to whom even our great 
University is a mere hand-maiden as it were — 
my beloved Motherland. 
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6tb January, 1912. 

Address to 

Their Most Excellent and Imperial 
Majesties the Kino Emperor and Queen 
Empre'^s. 

May it please your Majesties, 

It is with feelings of the deepest devotion 
and loyalty that we, the representatives of the 
University of Calcutta, avail ourselves of the 
high privilege of approaching your Gracious 
Majesties with an address. With all Indians 
we share the enthusiastic gratitude due to the 
great Sovereign and his Consort who have 
vouchsafed to give to their affection and regard 
for our beloved country the most powerful and 
eloquent expression by coming to celebrate in 
India at our old Imperial city, the Coronation 
which took place in London last June. In 
addition we, the members of the Calcutta 
University, remember with special pride and 
gratitude the time, now six years ago, when 
Your Imperial Majesty, then Prince of Wales, 
graciously consented to join the ranks of our 
Honorary I>octors of Law. Nor do we fail to 
recall to mind the occasion when Your Gra- 
cious Majesty’s august father, King Edward VII 

41 
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of revered memory, conferred on the Uni- 
versity a similar high honour and thereby 
inaugurated a connexion between the Royal 
House and our University which, we are proud 
to think, thus already possesses an hereditary 
character. 

I f We, however, on the present auspicious 
occasion, may perhaps venture to claim that 
we represent not the University of Calcutta 
only, but the entire body of the Indian Univer- 
sities, and taking an even wider view of the 
situation, that entire, ever-increasing, section 
of the Indian people which has had a Univer- 
sity education. In this widely representative 
capacity we humbly crave leave to give expres- 
sion to a special feeling of gratitude. The 
inestimable advantages and blessings, for 
which India Is indebted to its connexion with 
Great Britain, are of so manifold a nature that 
we cannot undertake even to touch on them as 
a whole ; but there is one boon, and this surely 
one of the greatest, to which the representa- 
tives of the Universities feel entitled, nay 
bound, to refer specially — we mean the access, 
which the union of the two countries has given 
us, to the priceless treasures of modern western 
knowledge and culture, literature and science. 
We Indians no doubt look back with pride and 
reverence to what, in the days of old, our fore- 
fathers accomplished in the fields of thought 
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and knowledge ; but we at the same time fully 
realize that, in order to advance the greatness 
and happiness of our country and to re-conqiiier 
for it an honourable place among the great 
progressive nations of the world, we must, in 
the first place, strenuously endeavour to argi 
ourselves with all the knowledge, all the 
science, all the skill of the West. When, there- 
foVe, appearing before our Gracious King- 
Emperor, who symbolizes to us in his own 
person as it were the happ}- union between 
Great Britain and India and all the blessings 
springing from it, we, the representatives of 
the Indian Universities, feel strongly urged to 
give expression to a feeling of deep gratitude — 
gratitude to Providence for the kind dispensa- 
tion which has tied the fates of India to those 
of a western country so advanced and enlighten- 
ed as Great Britain, — gratitude to our Rulers 
who long ago initiated and ever since have 
adhered to a far-sighted and sympathetic policy 
of public instruction and education, through 
the beneficent action of wlrich the light of 
modern knowledge is gradually spreading 
through the whole length and breadth of the 
land. And with this expression of gratitude it 
behaves us to couple a further assurance. We 
humbly request permission to assure Your 
Gracious Majesties that the Indian Universities, 
which are the leaders in the great intellectual 
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movement that at present is reshaping India, 
are vividly coi scions of the very weighty res- 
ponsibilities which this their place and function 
impose on them. They realize that it is their 
duty not only to promote and foster but also to 
guide and control the country’s advance on the 
paths of enlightenment and knowledge, and to 
provide safeguards as far as it is in their power, 
so that the enthusiasm which a sudden widen- 
ing of the intellectual horizon is apt to en- 
gender in youthful minds may not tend to 
impair or weaken those great conservative 
forces without the constant silent action of 
which no nation can achieve true greatness add 
well-being — the forces of respect for order, rever- 
ence for law and good custom, loyalty to estab- 
lished authority. We venture to assure Your 
Gracious Majesties thai the Indian Universities, 
while ambitious to be leaders in a boundless 
intellectual advance, are no less anxious to 
act as centres of stability— -moral, social and 
political ; that they will ever view it as a 
supreme duty to strengthen the bonds which 
connect India with Great Britain and the Royal 
House ; and that they rejoice in the thought 
that it may be given to them to contribute 
their share towards the successful accomplish- 
ment, under Providence, of that great task 
which the world- wide British Empire has taken 
upon itself for the good of Humanity. 
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[His Majesty replied as follows : 

“I recall with pleasure the f'.ccasion ">0 
which, six years ago, i received from the 
University of Calcutta the Honorary D egree of 
a Doctor of Law, and f am glad to liave an 
opportunity to-day of slunving my deep aiid 
earnest interest ir the higher education of India. 
It is to the Universities of India that I look to 
assist in that gradual union and fusion of the 
culture and aspiration of Europeans and 
Indians on which the future well-being of India 
so greatly depends. I have watched with 
sympathy the measures tliat from lime to time 
have been taken by the Universities of India to 
extend the scope and raise tiie standards of 
instruction. Much remains to be done. No 
University is now-a days ( ompiete unless it is 
equipped with teaching faculties in all the more 
iniportant branches of the sciences and the arts, 
and unless it provides ample oi^portunities for 
research. You liave to conserve the ancient 
learning and simultaneously to push forward 
Western science. You haw also to build up 
character, without which learning is of little 
value. You say that you recognise your great 
responsibilities. I bid you God-i;peed in the 
work that is before you. Let your ideals be 
high and your efforts to pursue them unceasing 
and, under Providence, you will succeed. 

Sijt years ago I sent from England to India 
a message of sympathy. To-day in India 1 
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give to India the watchword of hope. On every 
side I trace the signs and stirrings of new life. 
Education has given you hope ; and through 
better and higher education you will build up 
higher and better hopes. The announcement 
was made at Delhi by my c ommand that my 
Governor- General in Council will allot latge 
Slims for the expansion and improvement of 
education in India. It is my wish that there 
may be spread over the land a net-work of 
schools and colleges, from which will go forth 
loyal and manly and useful citizens, able to 
hold their own in industries and agriculture 
and all the vocations in life. And it is ray wish, 
too, that theiomes of my Indian subjects may 
be brightened and their labour sweetened by 
the spread of knowledge with all that follows 
in its train, a higher level of thought, of 
comfort, and of health. It is through education 
that my wish will be fulfilled, and the cause of 
education in India will ever be very close to ray 
heart. 

It is gratifying to me to be assured of your 
devotion to Myself and to my House, of your 
desire to strengthen the bonds of union between 
Great Britain and India, and of your apprecia- 
tion of the advantages which you enjoy under 
British Rule. I thank you for your loyal and 
dutiful address.”] 
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2Cth December, 1913. 

AddrIss to Lord Hardinge. 

May it please your Excellency, 

In availing ouiselves of the privilege, 
graciously accorded to us, of approacliing your 
Excellency with an address of welcome, we, tlie 
Members of the Senate of the University of 
Calcutta, feel urged bel’ore everything to give 
expression to the deep heart-felt satisfaction 
which we experience in once again seeing 
before us our beloved Viceroy restored to full 
health and strength. We are unwilling to 
refer to the disastrous things that have 
happened since your Excellency last presided 
at a Convocation of ours ; let not the dark 
shadow of \yhat now is past and overcome 
intrude upon the bright present ! But we think 
it right and proper to give on our part some 
brief expression to feelings which connect them- 
selves with those sad occurrences. We feel 
devoutly grateful to a benign Providence which 
has preserved to us a life of inestimable value 
and has mercifully saved India from what 
might have become an indelible stain on her 
fame. And our hearts are filled with the 
deepest admiration of that wonderful strength 
of mind which during a long period of severe 
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suffering never failed your Excellency, of that 
hig%raagnanimity which prompted you, in the 
midst of great anguisli of body and mind, to 
declare that nothing would eyer shake your 
firm resolve to devote ‘all your powers to the 
furtherance of India’s welfare. These are 
imperishable memories, indeed, and associated 
with them there will for ever dwell in India’s 
mind the image of your noble consort support- 
ing you in darkest moments with such 
heroic fortitude, such incomparable self- 
control. The spectacle of a great calamity 
being borne and conquered in so grand a 
spirit not only endears the sufferers to the 
people’s hearts; it also tends powerfully 
to strengthen their confidence and pride in their 
rulers, and thus serves to draw closer the bonds 
of a reasoned loyalty. 

But we owe a more special wepcome to your 
Excellency as the Chancellor of this University. 
We remember with sincere gratitude the help 
which we so far have received from your 
Excellency, and _we cherish the confident hope 
that such help will not fail us in the future. 
Our University continues to be in the throes of 
a deep and far-reaching transformation, a 
transformation moving on lines explicitly 
indicated by the Indian Universities Act, and 
moreover unmistakably and forcibly suggested 
by the actual needs of Calcutta and Bengal in 
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the sphere of higher post-graduate teaching. 
We need not state details with which your' 
Excellency is fully acquainted ; ail the progress 
made so far would indeed have been impossible 
had we not enjoyed the good fortune of work- 
ing under a Chancellor so keenly aware 01 the 
demands of the lime and animated by so sincere 
a sympathy with the intellectual aspirations of 
the people. A beginning has been made under 
the most favourable auspices, but the main 
part of the work .emaiiis to be accomplished 
and to that end the constant c o-operation of 
Government will be ^^.bsolutely indispensable. 
‘We here have in view, not only finaiu ial assis- 
tance, though this is no chaiin th<> most urgent 
and patent want of the momcmt, but also that 
co-operation which (lepends uti the free going 
out of sympathy and the full hearted approval 
of aims and ideals. Co-operation of this kind 
is needed not only for the direct furtlierance of 
our undertaking, but also to impress on the 
community at large the importance of the work 
id which we are engaged and the confidence 
that it will be steadily continued and carried 
on to ever higher issues. The aims of the 
present University movement 'are strictly 
academical : we desire to promote among our 
countrymen higher intellectual culture and the 
love and pursuit of learning and research. But 
at the same time we are fully aware that any 
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advance in Jcnowledge cannot fail to have 
wide-reaching effects extending far beyond the 
sphere of the pure intellect, and we trust that 
the new University for which we are working 
will, under wise and cautious guidance, prove 
powerfrlly instrumental towards the general 
moral, social and e>'onomir progress of the 
people of Bengal, perhaps the whole of India. 
It is the consciousness of the mighty interests 
involved, of our high aims and correspondingly 
high .-esponsibililics, wliirh urges, nay compels 
us, to claim the assistance — assistance in the 
fullest sense of the term — of our Chancellor and 
the Government of India. The foundations 
have been laid under your Excellency’s auspices, 
and it is our fervent wish that before the time 
will come when you may have to bid us fare- 
well, the new structure may have risen to a 
stately height, -standing before the world as a 
recognised centre of high intellectual activity. 
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Gentlemen, 

During niai-y yea’S past, it has bet^m che 
established prartice for the President of oar 
Society tb deliver an address on the on asion of 
the Annual Meeting. Such addresses have 
varied widely in scope, but many of them have, 
from time to time, rcvieweo the work of the 
Society, and the progress of literary and 
scientific research in connection with questions 
which have engaged the attention of our 
members. On the present oci-asion, all of us 
had hoped to listen to the » loquent words of 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, and to 
benefit by his kindly advice and encouragement. 
But public business of a pressing c haratner has 
kept him away, and no one, I know, regrets his 
absence more keenly than His Honour himself 
does ; our rules, however, are unfortunately so 
inelastic that the dates of our meetings cannot 
be altered so as to suit the convenience even of 
our President. It is, therefore, by an accident 
that I find myself called upon to^ take^the chair 
this evening, and the time at my disposal since 
I have had an intimation that 1 should have to 
do so, has been so limited as to make it impos- 
sible for me to attempt an elaborate review of 
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; the work of the Society during the ^ear 1905, 
and of the progress of the researches in which 
the Society is interested. I must consequently 
crave your indulgence for confining my remarks 
to a few points of special interest and im- 
portance. 

During tfie last year, the material prosperity 
of the Society has been satisfactory, and the 
number of members on our rolls now exceeds 
what it has been in recent years. But we have 
lost, during the year, one of our most dis- 
tinguished Past Presidents, who was originally 
one of our life-members and subsequently an 
Honorary Member. A full account of the 
scientific work of Dr. W. T. Blanford, who 
passed away, full of years and honours, on the 
23rd June, 1905, is contained in the obituary 
notice contributed by Mr. Holland, which will 
be published in our Proceedings ; but his services 
to the Society were so conspicuous that 
they demand more than a passing reference on 
the present occasion. He joined the Society in 
1859, and the number of papers he had contri- 
buted to our Journal and Proceedings between 
that date and 1883 exceeds seventy. I make a 
pointed reference to this fact because, if the 
Society is to flourish and maintain its reputa- 
tion as a learned body, it can only be by the 
publication of original contributions of its mem- 
bers. The researches of Dr. Blanford related 
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principally’ to Geology and the cognate branch- 
es of natural science, namely, Geography and^ 
Zoology, but it musf not be supposed , that 
they recorded merely details of observation, for 
many of them trtated of the fundamental 
principles of Geology and Zoology and * are 
rightly regarded as classical memoirs m the 
history of those sciences. Reference may 
specially be made to his remaikable address to 
the British Association at Montreal in 1884, 
delivered as President ot^ the Geological section: 
and his equally important address to the 
Geological Society of London when he was its 
President five years later. In the first of these 
addresses, he demonstrated the truth of 
Huxley’s Theory of Homotaxis, in the descent 
of isolated faunas and floras, and in the second 
he strengthened the theory of land connection 
in former times in certain cases across what are 
now broad and deep oceans. These generalisa- 
tions were the result of inferences drawn from 
a mass of details indicating the accuracy which 
always characterized his work. No better 
illustration of this remarkable accuracy can be 
mentioned than his Geological maps of the coal- 
fields, which, as Mr. Holland observes, have 
always been and still are the guide of colliery 
managers. It is impossible, I think, to 
estimate too highly the practical utility of these 
maps in exploring the mineral resources of the 
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j/country. I do not use, therefore, the language 
^of mere platitude when I say that, by the death 
of Dr. Blanford, we have lost from our ranks a 
man remarkable for his scientific attainments 
and for his contributions to the advancement 
of science, and that the members of this Society 
will fail in their duty if they do not raise in his 
memory a suitable memorial in this hall. 

I shall turn now to the work of the members 
of the Society during the last year, but before I 
deal with it, some reference is necessary to 
what appears to me to be the most important 
event of the year from the point of view of 
oriental research and scholarship. Members of 
the Society are no doubt aware that a large 
number of valuable manuscripts and books 
were brought from Tibet by the late Tibet 
Mission, which are now deposited in the British 
Museum in London. If I am not very' much 
mistaken, the materials thus placed at the 
disposal of scholars are calculated to throw 
light upon some of the darkest corners of 
Indian history and antiquities, Thnt such a 
result is more than likely will be obvious, if we 
remember what intimate relation subsisted at 
one time between Tibet and India, the birth- 
place of Buddhism, and to what extent the 
literature of Tibet has been influenced by the 
literature of India. It is well known that the 
two chief periods in the history of the literature 
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of Tibet axe the period of translations extend- 
ing roughly from the seventh to the twelfth:' 
century of the Christian era, and the period'of 
original composition extending from the* 
thirteenth century to the present times. In the* 
first of these periods, tfie Tibetan monks were 
principally engaged in enriching their literature 
by faithful versions of many of the great books 
of Sanskrit literature. The course which the 
secluded monks of Tibet pursued was some- 
what similar to what wu.s followed in Rome, 
when preek authors were freely copied by the 
dramatists of the Republic ; and in England, 
when the great translations which form a 
remarkable monument of English literature, 
were made during the Tudor period. Nowit 
has so happened in the case of Tibetan literature 
that although the Sanskrit originals have been, 
in many " instances, lost in course of time in 
this country, the translation and in some cases 
the original itself has survived in Tibet. As 
one illustration, mention may be made of the 
Avadana Kalpalata of Kshemendra, no manus- 
cript of which could be traced in this country ; 
indeed, it was supposed to have been lost, but 
was recovered in Tibet, in original, with a 
Tibetan version. The publication of this work 
was undertaken some years ago by our Society, 
and although some progress has been made, it 
has remained in abeyance by reason of the 
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^eath of one of the editors. If one wishes to 
find a parallel to an incident of this description 
itt the history of modern literary research, one 
must travel to Egypt, which has given back to 
*Europe some of the most exquisite products of 
the Greek intellect, the fragments of Bac- 
chylides, the Mimes of Herondas, and the long- 
lost work of Aristotle on the Constitution of 
Athens. It is obvious, therefore, that a wider 
knowledge of Tibetan literature, specially of 
such portions of it as are translated or mainly 
founded on Sanskrit literature, must jp,throw 
considerable light on the latter, either by giving 
us back books which have been lost in this 
country or by enabling us to determine with 
some approach to certainty, the original forms 
of works whicii, as they now stand, are believed 
on good grounds to be full of later interpola- 
tions. It has been generally supposed that the 
literature of Tibet is mainly, if not entirely, 
Buddhistic ; this, however, is erroneous because 
the Tibetans possess translations of Kalidas’s 
Meghduta, Vararuchi’s Satagatha, Rabigupta’s 
Aryakosh, Valmiki’s Ramayana, Vyasa’s 
Mahabharat, Chanakya’s Nitisastra, Dandi’s 
Kavyadarsha, Panini’s Vyakarana, Chandra 
Vyakarana, Pramanasamuccaya of Dignaga, 
and various other works including several, the 
originals of which cannot be traced in this 
country. It looks, therefore, as if the most 
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profitable course which a serious student |tf 
Indian antiquities may pursue is to ^ke him- 
self to the study of Tibetan and a mihute 
examination of the manuscripts at our disposal^* 
beginning with tiiose which were brought 
nearly eighty years ago by Mr. Hodgson vvhile 
Resident at Nepal and ending with those 
brought last year by the Tibet Mission. Of the 
manuscripts brought by Mr. Hodgson, those 
known as the Kangyur, consisting of a hundred 
volumes, are deposited in our library, while 
‘those known as theTangyur, consisting mainly 
of non-Buddhistic Sanskrit works and extend- 
ing over two hundred and twenty-five volumes, 
were deposited in the India Office, London. 
Only a small fragment of these has, up to the 
present moment, been worked through by 
scholars, and as regards those brought by the 
Tibet mission, they fiave not yet been complete- 
ly examined and catalogued. But an inkling 
of what rich harvest is in store for us may be 
obtained from one or two recent instances. 
Thus the Tibetan translation of the logical 
work of Dignaga, which must be placed in the 
front rank of works on modern Nyaya, but the 
original of which is not av£filable in this 
country, enables us to trace the history of the 
rise and development of this branch of Hindu 
Philosophy. I need only refer to the scholarly 
paper on the subject by Mahamahopadhyaya 
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%.tis Chandra Vidyabhusana, published in the 
November number of our Journal. Another 
valuable paper from the same learned member, 
which opens the first volume of our new series 
of Memoirs, indicates how additional light'may 
be thrown on the somewhat obscure problem s 
of the progress of Tantricism by an intelligent 
study of Tibetan scrolls and images. The exis- 
tence of the Tantra Sastras may thus appa- 
rently be traced at least as far back as the 6th 
century and the question may ultimately 

arise whether the eredit or discredit of found-* 
ing that system and its attendant practices may 
not have to be shared by the Buddhists along 
with the Brahmins. It would be a mistake, 
however, to supposi* that the only department 
of knowledge which is likely to be benefited by 
an examination of Tibetan books and manus- 
cripts is the domain of Sanskrit literature ; if 
from Tibetan sources we are likely to be in a 
position to determine with some precision the 
early form of books like the Ramayana and the 
Mahabbarata, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that a somewhat similar result must follow in 
the case of Pali literature as well. It has been 
usually supposed hitherto that no Pali books 
were ever translated into Tibetan, and that the 
Tibetan monks confined their attention to 
versions of Buddhistic works written in Sanskrit. 
It now turns out, however, that almost the 
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entire Pali Tripitakas are preserved in Tibetan 
in translations. It is difficult to say '.Viietber the 
translations were made direct from Pali into 
Tibetan, or, as seems not unlikely, the Pali texts 
were first translated into Sanskrit and then into 
Tibetan. The Sanskrit versions, however, are ex- 
tremely rare. Scholars inten^sted in Pali litera- 
ture must consequently turn to 'Pibetan sources 
to determine to what extent n.terpolations have 
been introduced by the Buddhists of Ceylon 
and Burma into tlieir ’-eligious books. Under 
these circumstances, 1 trust the case is not put 
too high in favour of Tibetan studies, wfien it 
is maintained that ihe> are likely to open up 
sources from which considerable light may be 
expected upon the history of Sanskrii as well as 
Pali literature. 

Amongst the papers published in our Jour- 
nal and Proceedings and in the new series of 
Memoirs, there have been several contributed 
during the last year vvhit ii may be regarded 
as of more than average interest and impor- 
tance. Babu Ganga Molian Laskar, a young 
epigraphist of talent who made a special study 
of the epigraphy and palaiography of Northern 
India as a research scholar undti the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and who has prepared a com- 
plete concordance to the Inscriptions of Asoka, 
contributed a note on four new l opper-plate 
charters of the Somavansi Kings of Kosala, 
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These charters, written in characters of the loth 
century, refer to a dynasty of four kings who 
reigned for ever half a century. They were 
called Trikalinga Adhipati and their dominions 
included Tosali, which the writer corrects into 
Kosala. I am not quite sure that this emenda- 
tion is well founded ; and it has been suggested 
on good grounds that the place may be Dhauli, 
near which there is an inscription of Asoka 
addressed to the officers of Tosali. Babu Moh- 
mohan Chakravarti furnished an edition of the 
Pabanduta, which was first brought to the 
notice of the Society in 1898 by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri. The work appears 
to have been written by Dhoyika, one of the 
court poets of Lakshman Sen, the last Hindu 
King of Bengal. Pandit Yogesa Chandra 
Sastree discussed the question of the identity of 
the Prime Minister of the same king, Halayudha, 
the author of Brahmaiia Sarvasa. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri contribu^d a 
paper on the history and development of the 
Nyaya Philosophy, which must be regarded as 
one of a highly controversial character. It is 
well known that the Nyaya Sutras, attributed to 
to Gautama or Akshapada, have been studied 
in this country with the aid of the Vasya, the 
Vartik and other commentaries by eminent Sans- 
krit writers. Hindu Logic, however, has travelled 
to China and Japan, and there it has been 
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studied foifcenturies on somewhat different lines, 
as the students there start with Dignaga as the 
last of the great writer, on Logic m India. The 
work of Dignaga was translated into Chinese 
about the middle oi the 7th century by Hiouent- 
siang ; and two of his disciples, one a Chinese 
and the other a Japanese, wrote great 
commentaries on it. The history of the 
introduction of Hindu Logic into China and 
Ja^an is a subject of abiding interest, and was 
examined recently by a distinguislied Japanese 
scholar, Mr. Sugiura, in a thesis presented to 
the University of Pennsylvania. We have, 
therefore, from Chinese and Japanese sources, 
Hindu Logic as it existed in the beginning of 
the 7th century, and on that foundation Pandit 
Haraprasad Sastri basset himself to investigate 
the original form of the Nyaya Sutras. His 
Conclusion is that the work is not homogeneous 
but consists of three independent treatises on 
Logic and three independent treatises on 
Philosophy. He maintains that the system 
was originally Hindu, dating back to pre- 
Buddhistic times, that it was modified by an 
infusion of Buddhistic ideas and subsequently 
altered again by the Saivas. The' question, as 
I have already indicated, is one of great 
difficulty, and inferences, when they are drawn 
largely from internal evidence, have always to 
be accepted with caution, I trust the problem 
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will engage the attention of other iiembers of 
the Society, but unfortunately we have - ncjne 
who is qualified to approach the subject with 
a firsthand knowledge of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Sanskrit. 

Tibetan and Pali Scholarship ate well 
represented in the contributions of Rai Sarat 
Chandra Das Bahadur, and Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. The papers 
contributed by the former cover several centuries 
of the history of Tibet, and in addition to an 
account of the various monasteries in Tibet and 
the rise of different sects of Buddhism in that 
country, throw considerable light upon the 
external history of Tibet in its relations with 
Mongolia and China. Professor Satis Chandra’s 
papers, to two of which I have already referred, 
bear testimony to his acquaintance with Pali 
and Tibetan. His paper on Anurudha TherajH 
who was born at Kanchi and whose chief work 
was done at Tan j ore and Tinnevelly, shows 
that Buddhism lingered in the great cities of 
Southern India as late as the 12th century 
A. D., and that Pali used to be studied even up 
to that time. His other paper on Dignaga, to 
which I have previously referred, enables us to 
fix the end of the fourth century as the time when 
that great authority on Indian Logic flourished, 
and this conclusion agrees substantially with 
that of Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, 
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who plac^ him in the fifth century and varies 
slightly from the result obtained by the 
Japanese scholar Takakusu, who, in a powerful 
article on Vasubandhu, contributed to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London last year, fixed 
the period in the sixth century. * , 

Apart from ihese papers, which aie more or 
less of a philolog^ical character, the number of ^ 
papers dealing with historical problems has 
been unusually limited. Mr. Irvine gave us a 
further instalment of hi., exhaustive monograph 
on the Later Moghuls, while Mr. Beveridge 
brought to light some interesting facts about 
the Emperor Babar, not mentioned in Abul fazl 
and overlooked by Erskine. It must be 
conceded, however, that the history of the 
Mahorfedan period deserves greater attention 
at the’ hands of our members. 

^ In the department of the physical and 
natural sciences, we have had ample indication 
of activity on the part of our members. Botany 
is represented by further work on the Flora of 
the Malayan Peninsula by Sir George King and 
Mr. Gamble. Dr. Annandale's Zoological 
contributions include papers on Indian snakes 
describing the additions made to the collection 
in thh Indian Museum, and on the lizards of 
the Andaman Islands. Chemistry is represented 
in two interesting papers, one on Sal 
Ammoniac by Mr. Stapleton, and the other on 
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Alchemical Equipment in the lith, centuiy’ by 
Mr. Sta')leton.and Mr. Azoo. In the 
+hese papers an attempt is made to cany bick 
,^’e history of Sal Ammoniac through Maho- 
m nedan t. nes and to throw light on the 
prnaitive conception^ of nature which led to its 
introduction as an alchemical drug. The paper 
is ol value as illustrating the close relation 
between animistic theories and the first germs 
of physical science in the East. The second 
paper is mainly historical in character and 
embodies an analysis of an Arabic treatise on 
Alchemy composed towards the beginning of 
the iith century A. D., which shows the <great 
importance attached to weights in chemical 
operations, seven centuries before the age of 
Black and Lavoisier. In Geology, we had a 
valuable note from Mr. Silberrad on the 
chemical analysis of clay found in Bundelkhand 
and an extremely instructive lecture by Mr. 
Holland on the Kangra Valley earthquake 
illustrated by a series of lantern slides. Finally, 
we had from Major Rogers an important paper 
on fevers in Dinagepore, followed by a very 
suggestive lecture on Calcutta fevers. 

In the department of Anthropology, 
although we have had important contribubons 
to local folklore and ethnology, I am afraid it 
would be difficult to say that it has aroused as 
much interest as its nature and importance 
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would justify. In connection with this subject, 
our Anthropological Secretary, Dr. Annandale, 
has made ah important suggestion whicii, when 
' it is carried out with the co-operation of our 
members, will, I trust, promote and popularise 
its study. The proposal is to publish in oui 
Memoirs a series of papers entitled “Miscellan''a 
Ethnographica ’’giving illustrations and des- 
criptions of implements, utensils, apparatus, 
weapons and the like from different parts of 
India and the neighbouring countries. The 
scheme is one ('f great practical impoiiance, 
because, if realized, it will help to bring to- 
geth|| and preservi; a mass of scattered know- 
ledge which would otherwise be probably lost. 
..Very littie information is available regarding 
The, distribution, uses, and manufacture of the 
^'ornmon implements td t!ie people, specially 
; the apparatus used by different tribes and 
castes in .agriculture, liunting and otlier pursuits 
of daily life. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that specimens of these are of value only if they 
are objects of rarity or artistic workmanship. 
It is equally erroneous to hold that such 
specimens are of value only if they are habi- 
tually used by primitive races in the lowest 
scale ' of civilization. The truth is that these 
implexpents of daily life, if properly studied, 
furnish an excellent guide in the examination 
of th^ growth of human intelligence. It is 
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essential therefore that such specimens should 
be collected, classified and studied, before they 
disappear in the face of the European or semi- 
European methods and implements which are 
fast making their way in many directions. Dr. 
Annandale has recently given us illustrations 
of the work, whic h may usefully be taken up in 
this direction, by exhibiting to members of the 
Society the use of the Blow gun in Southern 
India and the Mala5'an Peninsula, and the use 
of peculiar types of weighing beams in different 
parts of Asia, closely analogous to what prevails 
in Europe and is there traceable to Scandinavian 
influences. The subject is obviously of 

great interest and importance, and I trust it 
may engage the attention of some of our 
members. 

During the last year, the publication of 
Oriental works and their translations in the 
series known as the “ Bibliotheca Indica” has 
been carried on with more than usual zeal and 
activity. As a result, not only has the surplus 
in this fund been exhausted, but the Society 
has found it necessary to contribute temporarily 
a sum of Rs. 2,000 to meet the expenses for 
work already done. There will consequently 
be a reduction in the number of works to be 
published in the course of the present year, and 
the Council have decided that, in future, a com- 
plete list of the works which may be undertaken 
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in tKe course' of any one session, must be 
definitely settled and budgeted for id advance. ,, 
Of the works whicfi have been published during 
theyearin the Bibliotheca Indira,” an account 
has been given in the repc^rt submitted to you 
this evening. 1 would only invite attention to 
the completion of the English version of the/ 
“ Markandeya Purana” by Mr. .lustice Parglter.^ 
The learned translator has furnished an* 
elaborate introduction in which he shows that 
the work was composed at two widely distant 
periods, one probably some centuries before the 
beginning of the Christian era, and the other 
soma centuries after it. The approaching 
retiremcjit of Mr. .lustier Pargiter cannot fail 
to be a source of sincere regret to every member 
of this 'Society, and the regret is deepened by 
the fact that there are few, if any, amongst the 
junior members of the distinguished service to 
which he belongs, who are qualified to take his 
place in the field of Oriental scholarship. 
Another work which was completed during the 
year and which deserves special mention is the . 
Persian version of Morier’s Haji Baba by Shaik 
Ahmad of Kirman, upon which Major Phillott 
had been engaged for some time- past. It may 
no doubt be said that in undertaking the 
publication of this work, the Society has 
departed from its hitherto invariable practice 
of publishing only classical Arabic and Persian 
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works. *The work, however, furnishes so gcfbd 
an exani|»ie of modem Persian, and is so 
truthful a picture of the msfhners and customs 
of the people, that its inclusion in our lisitJ of 
publications is amply justified. The value of 
the edition has been greatly enhanced by the 
notes of the editor, in which all the slang terms 
and colloquialisms not found in the dictionaries 
are lucidly explained. 

There are two other topics to which I shall 
like to invite your attention before I bring my 
address to a close. During the year which has 
just ended, considerable progress has been made 
in the search for Sanskrit manuscripts, as also 
in the search for Arabic and Persian manus- 
cripts. So far as the search for Sanskrit manus- 
cripts is concerned, wliich was conducted under 
the supervision of Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Sastri, the progress of the opei^ations 
during the year is marked by three important 
events. The first is the publication 'of the 
Catalogue of Palm-leaf and selected paper 
manuscripts in the Durbar Library in Nepal. 
The second is the report submitted to Govern- 
ment on the progress of the search during the 
last five years. The third is the acquisition of 
about twelve hundred Jain manuscripts for 
which the Government of India made a special 
grant of Rs. 5,090 to the Society. Tti.e 
Catalogue as also the Report contains valuable 
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information upon Tantri ; literature^ 4ind they 
have be^ received with considerawe Interest 
by European scholars. The Jain collection has 
only been recently acquired and ha;, not been 
yet completely catalogued, but so far as can be 
judged from the materials at our disposal, even 
these works may throw some light uponTantric 
lore. We have thus accumulated a mass o| 
material which is of the highest value in 
examining the political and literary condition 
of Eastern India for several centuries, as also 
in studying the evolution of llie doctrines which 
lie at the foundation of our Tantras. 

As regards the search for Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts, which was conducted under the 
supervision of our Philological Secretary, Dr. 
Ross, the success has been still more remarkable. 
The total number of manuscripts purchased up 
to the middle of October last was about seven 
hundred, and you will be able to appreciate 
the value of the collection when I tell you that 
manuscripts of great rarity have been acquired 
from different parts of India, such as Lucknow, 
Delhi and Hyderabad, as also from two. 
valuable collections which were brought by 
two Arabian travellers. The hooks represent 
almost every branch of Oriental literature, and 
as many as eighty of these are unique, giving 
ui works of ancient and modern authors which 
are not even mentioned in any of the European 
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Catalogues. As regards the age of these 
manuscripts, a sufficient indication is afforded 
by the fact that at least a hundred of them 
range in date between the thirteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries. Dr. Ross has been able to% 
secure autograph copies of the works of about 
sixteen authors, some of which bear the original 
corrections and marginal notes of the authors 
themselves, while the interest attaching to 
others is enhanced by the fact that they bear 
upon them lines from the pen of eminent 
scholars who flourished during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Amongst the most 
important of the additions made to the collec- 
tion during the 3'ear, I may mention specially 
a work written in the fourteenth century by 
the Spanish Vizir Lisanuddin, which gives 
biographical notices of all the Moorish poets of 
the eighth century of the Mahomedan era. We 
have also secured an important book on tradi- 
tion written by Yusoof bin Abdur Rahaman in 
A.D. 1341, which enumerates all the traditions 
and sayings of the Arabian Prophet, arranged 
in such a manner as to indicate at a glance 
how many traditions have referred to each 
traditionist. In addition to these we have 
secured the manuscript of an important work 
called “ RubabNama,” by the son of Jelaluddin 
Rumi, the greatest Sufi poet of Persia. When 
we add to these the valuable history of authors 
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of the sixth century of the Ma§omedan era 
compiled by Ispahan! in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century A.D., Ave oug|i+ to be ab^e to’ 
realize the value and the importance of the 
^materials at our disposal. Our first auty is to 
undertake an examination of this collection 
and the preparation of proper catalogues. Our. 
next duty would be the publication of some of 
these unique manuscripts and .rake them avail- 
able to scholars all over the world. If we 
neglect the duty which has thus been cast upon 
us, we may rightly be likened to those unhappy 
beings who will hoard their wealth and neither 
use it themselves nor alIo\/ others to be benefit- 
ed by it. From the generous aid which the 
Government of India has already given tons, 
we may legitimately expect that the Govern- 
ment will not be slow to render assistance if 
the work is undertaken and systematically 
carried on by competent scholars under the 
supervision of the Society. The past history 
of the Society, however, makes it painfully 
clear that, while the interests of Sanskrit 
learning have been carefully watched and 
nurtured, the interests of Arabic and Persian 
Literature'* have, of late years, been sadly 
neglected. In this department at any rate we 
hqve distinctly lost ground since the days of 
Sprenger and Blochmann ; and I trust that 
under the guidance of Dr. Ross, whose devotion 
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t# these studies is well known, a serious effprt 
will now be made to retrieve our reputation in 
this direction. 

I have now given you a brief, and, l am 
afraid, a very imperfect account of the work , 
done by the Society during the last year, and 
I have ventured to indicate some of the direc- 
tions in which research may be profitably 
carried on. Our illustrious founder defined the 
bounds of our investigation to be the geo- 
graphical limits of Asia, and •^he sought to 
include within the scope of our enquiries what- 
ever is performed by man or produced by 
nature. It is manifest that although our 
Society has been in existence for about a century 
and a quarter, the field of investigation has 
been by no means exhausted. True it is that 
we are no longer in a position to repeat the 
triumphs of the early years of our existence 
when Sir William Jones discovered Sanskrit 
and James Prinsep deciphered the edict of 
Asoka. Yet the problems in oriental scholar- 
ship, both literary and scientific, which still 
await solution, are so numerous and so fascinat- 
ing, that I cannot conceive any adeq^te reason 
why our Society should ever languisn. 
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Gentlemen, 

It is not incumbent on your President to 
deliver an address at the end of the first year of 
his term of office, and if I had Kept silent on the 
present occasion, I would have followed weighty 
precedents. I have be^n unwilling, however, 
to meet ycrti this evening without supplement- 
ing the annual report which has been laid on 
the table and making some reference to the 
researches in which members of our Society have 
been engaged during the past twelve months. 
I do not propose to enter into any elaborate 
review of the work of the Society, nor of the 
progress of the different branches of research 
with which our Society deals ; such a review 
may more fittingly be made at the next annual 
meeting, when we shall complete the first 
quarter of the second century of our existence. 
But before I deal with the subjects which have 
eiigaged the attention of our members during 
the ‘last year, I would like to' make a brief 
reference to more homely matters. The report 
which has been laid on the table shows, as you 
have all been gratified to find, that the number 
of our members has been steadily increasing in 
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recent years. In fact, in the course of the last 
•five years, our members have increased by very 
nearly one hundred. This is a matter for con- 
gratulation, and our thanks are due principally 
‘to the members of the medical profession who 
have joined our ranks and swelled our numbers. 
During the last twelve months, however, we 
have lost from our ranks seven Ordinary 
Members, two of whom deserve special mention. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Edward 
Landor Tlmillier joined the Society so far back 
as 1847, and at the time of his death, had been 
a member for over Go years. At one time, 
before his retirement from the country, he took 
considerable interest in our work, and contri- 
buted to our Journal and Proceedings a number 
of valuable papers on “Meteorology” and the 
“Survey of India.” The present generation of 
members of the Society, however, would hardly 
recollect that he filled successivdy the offices of 
Vice-President and President long before some 
of us were born. It is not too much to say that 
his services to this country will not be readily 
forgotten, and his name will remain indis- 
solubly connected with the great survey opera- 
tions of India. • 

Babu Girindranath.Dutt, who was cut off 
in the prime of life, joined the Society about 15 
years ago. During the years preceding his 
death, he was engaged in a series of interesting 
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researches upon the tribes and castes of Bengal, 
and his papers on the Brahmins and Kavesthas 
of Bengal treated oi a subject of a highly 
controversial character and co\ 'Ted so much 
ground that, as Mr. Beveridge once remarked, 
it would require a syndicate of learned men to 
review it properly. 

Amongst our Honorary Members, we havet 
lost two very distingaislied names : Lord Kelvin 
and Sir Michael Foster. It is unnecessary for 
me here to dwell at length on the intrinsic value 
of their scientific work ; it is enough to observ'e 
that a career of unexampled usefulness and 
intellectual activity has been closed by the 
death of Lord Kelvin, wiiile the loss to physio- 
logical science, by the death of Sir Michael 
Foster, cannot easily be repaired. The places of 
these two eminent men in our list of Honorary 
Members have not yet been filled, and it is safe 
to affirm that, whoever may be nominated to 
fill the vacancies, we can hardly obtain any of 
the reputation of Lord Kelvin. 

I shall now turn for a moment to the field of 
oriental research, in which some notable contri- 
butions have been made by our members in 
the course of last year. When I Ifad the honour 
to address you from this chair two years ago, I 
dwelt upon the importance of the e.xploration 
of ‘Tibet and of the results which were likely to 
follow from an examination of the large numbet 
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of valuable manuscripts and books which were 
brought from Tibet by the then recent Tibet 
Mission. I pointed out that, by reason of the 
influence which had been undoubtedly exer- 
cised at one time by the literature of India upon 
the literature of Tibet, considerable light might 
be thrown upon some of the darkest corners of 
Indian history and antiquites by an examina- 
tioi> of the materials thus revealed to us. It 
now appears that our hopes are about to be 
realized, and that the secluded monks of Tibet 
will be able to reflect back to India the light 
which they borrowed centuries ago and which 
has now disappeared from amongst ourselves. 
One of our members, Mahamahopadhyay 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, who has devoted 
himself to these studies, has recently given us a 
series of papers on “Indian logic as preserved 
in Tibet.’’ He has noticed numerous valuable 
Buddhist works on logic, composed during 
the period which intervened between the 
5th and 13th centuries, which have been 
regarded as lost in this country for many 
centuries, and which exist apparently only 
in Tibetan versions. In this list must be 
included the works of Dingang, one of the 
foremost Indian logicians, who is said to have 
flourished near Madras about 1,400 years ago ; 
as also those of Binitadeva, the distinguished 
scholar of Nalanda who flourished in the 
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beginning of the 8th century; of Chandrago- 
min, the first gram mar; an and logician of 
Bengal, who lived on the banks oi the Padma in' 
Rajshahi about the same time ; of Rabi Gupta, 
the famous poet and logician of Kashmir, who 
wrote about the middle of the 8th < entury ; of 
Santarakhit of Johour in Bengal, who visi+ed 
Tibet about the same period ; and Sankaman-'* 
da who was possibly the last ol the logicians of 
Kashmir and flourished about the middle of the 
nth century. By a singular irony of fate, the 
works of these eminent scholars are no longer 
traceable in their original form, as wiih the 
downfall of Buddhism they gradually fell into 
disuse and ultimately disappeared completely ; 
nor did they find a shelter in Nepal, as they 
probably might have done, if they had been 
books of a religious character. But we can 
hardly treat it is a matter of surprise that these 
works have been so carefully and successfully 
preserved in Tibet in faithful translations. The 

; art of printing, which is rightly regarded as one 
of the most powerful agencies of modern 
civilization, appears to have been known lo 
the Chinese many centuries before it was disco- 
vered in Europe, and was certainly familiar to 
the people of China towards the close of the 6th 
centu^. When, therefore, intercourse prevailed 
vFith Tibet between India on the one hand and 
Chiuft on the other, the monks of that secluded 
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country got a splendid literature from the for- 
mer which they were enabled to preserve by 
means of the agency of the art of printing which 
they borrowed from the latter. Under royal 
patronage, especially in the reign of Ralpacan 
in the 9th century, innumerable Indian Pandits 
and Tibetan Lamas were engaged on the tran- 
slation of Sanskrit books into Tibetan. The 
versions thus elaborately prepared were perpe- 
tuated in wooden blocks from which impressions 
could be taken at any moment. The majority 
of the works on logic so preserved in Tibet 
have been found to form part of the Hodgson 
Collection now deposited in the India office as 
also of the vast Tibetan Collection brought 
down by the British Mission three years ago. 
Mahamahopadhyay Satis Chandra Vidyabhu- 
san has further found traces of these works in 
the Tibetan Xylographs in the monasteries of 
Labrang and Phodang in Sikkim, which he 
visited last summer. It is obvious that we have 
in this direction a wide field for research, and I 
would urge upon the younger members of the 
Society who have any aptitude for the acquisi- 
tion of languages, to turn their attention to 
Tibetan and to master the intricacies of that 
language, not so much for the purpose of eluci- 
dating the sacred writings of the Lamas of Tibet, 
as for the purpose of restoring to India, from 
Tibetan sources, that rich harvest of Sanskrit 
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books, Buddhistic as well as non-Buddhistlc, 
religious, scientific, literary and philosophical, 
which are now known to us only by name, and. 
the originals of which have been completely lost 
to the people of this country for many centuries. 
It may be stated with some degree of confidence 
that the works recovered from Tibet will form, 
so far, at ary rate, as Hindu Logic of ancient 
and modern schools is concerned, a valuable 
addition to the literature at our disposal ; and 
it is interesting to observe that they Inrow a 
good deal ol light on the antiquity of Indian 
Philosophy, whic.li dates from a pre-Christian, 
and not improbably from a pre-Buddhistic age. 
Philosophy was widely cultivated in India 
during her intercourse with Greece, but though 
there is considerable similarity between the 
Indian and Greek systems of Philosophy, tiiere 
is nevertheless no solid foundation for the sug- 
gestion that our S3?stem was derived from theirs, 
though it is conceivable that some of the repre- 
sentatives of our school might have profited 
from a study of theirs, as is evident from a well- 
known anecdote which is familiar to all readers 
of the Indian Travels of Appolonius. 

Of the other papers on the side of Philology 
and Antiquities, one by Mr. Kaye on Indian 
Mathematics deserves special mention. It has 
been hitherto held by Orientalists of repute 
that the modern arithmetical notation is of 
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Indian origin. In support of this theory, 
reliance has been placed upon numerous ins- 
criptions, specially some from Southern India, 
such as the Kalobhabi inscriptions of 339 A. D., 
which are dated in figures of the place-value 
notation. Appeal has also been made to the 
fact that the rule for the extraction of the 
square root, given by the famous astronomer 
Aryyabhatta, who is said to have lived in the 
early part of the fifth century, pre-supposes a 
knowledge of the now prevalent form of nota- 
tion where each figure has a place-value. Mr. 
Kaye controverts this position, and has recourse 
to the hypothesis that all the inscriptions before 
the loth century that have been supposed to be 
dated in figures of the modem place-value 
notation are spurious ; he further contends that 
the rule of Aryyabhatta applies to all possible 
notations, and is really algebraic in character. 
His theory is, with regard to this last point, 
that there is absolutely nothing in the rule to 
indicate that it was intended to apply specially 
to a notation with place- values and a zero. In 
another paper which was communicated later 
on, Mr. Kaye maintains that Aryyabhatta was 
indebted in the matter of arithmetical notation 
to the Greek astronomers of Alexandria. It 
may be pointed out, however, that our know- 
ledge of early Indian mathematics is somewhat 
limited and fragmentary. There is no exhaustive 
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collection of Sanskrit manuscripts on astronom}’^ 
and arithmetic, and the works which have been 
published or tendered into English form a verj- 
sipall proportion of what is know^n to have 
existed at one time. Under such circumstr.nces, 
it is somewhat difficult to make a dehnite 
pronouncement on the subject of the indeihed- 
ness of Indian Mathematics to foreign sources. 
Some light, so far as Indian Astronomy is 
concerned, will be thrown by the brilliant 
lectures of Dr. Thibaut, which are now in the 
course of delivery. Dr. Thibaut has established 
in his classical paper on the Sulvasutras the 
antiquity of Indian mathematics, and, even if 
it be assumed that Aryyabhatta was indebted 
to the Alexandrian astronomers, he gave back 
to the world the light he borrowed from 
Alexandria in a brighter and more useful form, 
for as one of our great Sanskrit poets says : 

“The sparkling gem gives back the glorious radiance. 

It dltinks from other light, but the dull earth 
Absorbs the blaze and yields no gleam again.” 

Amongst the historical papers which have 
been contributed to the Society during the last 
year, those of Prof. Jadunath Sarkar on the 
“Conquest of Chatgaon by Sayestha Khan ” 
and on the “Firinghee Pirates of Chatgaon” are 
of special interest, and throw considerable light 
upon a somewhat obscure period of history. 
TTiey are founded on translations from the 
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“ Alamgirnamah ” and indicate amply that a 
version of other portions of that great work 
would be equally useful. 

Mention must also be made of the papers 
of Mr. Yazdani, in which he deals with the 
ancient history of the town and buildings of 
Narnaul, south of Delhi. Our enthusiastic 
Secretary, Col. Phillott, has given us a number 
of papers, some of them, conjointly with Mr. 
Azoo, which are of considerable interest — not 
only from the point of view of history, but of 
anthropology as well ; and the paper by Mr. 
Hoffmann on Mundari poetry, music and dances, 
give us valuable information as to the habits, 
customs and manners, as also the language of 
that interesting tribe. 

Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, tha;t 
distinguished Tibetan traveller, holds, in his 
paper on “ A written language in Mongolia,” 
that the Mongolian character was designed 
after the Tibetan in the 13th century. I^bout 
the same time, we had a paper from Mr. Walsh 
on “ The Coinage of Tibet, ” in which he urges 
the conclusion that the Uigur form of the 
Mongolian character, which appears on the 
official seal of the Dalai Lama, was borrowed 
from the Syriac, through the agency of Nesto- 
rian missionaries. I do not feel competent to 
pronounce upon the respective merits of these 
theories, nor am I in a position to reconcile 



them ; but if does seem to me th?t the question 
is worth investigation, whether Mongolia may 
not have got her ait of writing from at least 
two independent sources, name!) Syria and 
Tibet. 

Babu Rakhal Das Banerjec deals, in his 
paper on “Clay tablets from the Malay Penin- 
sula,” with the external influence of Indian 
thought and art. These seals were brought 
from the Malay Peninsula by Dr. Annandale, 
who, in his iritroductory note, dwells on the 
long intercout>.e which existed between the 
western parts of the Peninsula and the southern 
coast of India. This affords a confirmation of 
previous evidence on the subject, which had 
established, beyond controversy, the influence 
of Indian '‘eligion and art la some of the is- 
lands of the Indian Archipelago. I cannot pass 
in silence over the interesting paper of Mr. 
Jackson on the history of the caste system, in 
which he attempts an explanation of the origin 
of innumerable sub-castes out of the four 
original castes. Mr. Jackson seeks to establish 
the theory that, before the advent of the Maho- 
medans, India was divided into numerous dis- 
tinct kingdoms governed by khigs, who follow- 
ed divergent customs, with the result that, if a 
caste lived in an area so extensive as to be 
subject to more than one political jurisdiction, 
jt became naturally split up into sections whose 
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■ Customs differed in detail, based, as these were, 
dm the divergent decisions of the kings to 
ifiimom they were subject. The matter, it must be 
conceded, is of a highly controversial character, 
and the theory, however ingenious it may be, 
can hardly be treated as conclusively founded 
upon a substantial basis of evidence. At any 
rate, even if it be admitted that in a particular 
locality a cause of this description mentioned 
led to a sub- division of the castes, it would be 
a mistake to suppose that the same cause was 
in operation everywhere, and that every sub- 
caste is traceable to the existence of sinlilar 
circumstances. 

Two of our younger members, Babu Bha- 
besh Chandra Banerjee and Babu Nilmony 
Chuckerbutty, have given us interesting papers, 
which show a creditable spirit of research. The 
former deals with the subject of Vedic sacrifices, 
and endeavours to establish that the Aryans, at 
one time, used to sacrifice human beings and 
subsequently abandoned the practice, substi- 
tuting the lower animals, and gradually corn, 
milk, etc. The latter treats of the chronology 
of Indian authors, and gives us some important 
dates supplemental to those contained in Duff’s 
Chronology of India. 

In the domain of the Natural and Physical 
Sciences, our .Tournal and Proceedings and Me- 
moirs exhibit unabated activity. Prof. Mullick’g 
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brief but irapoftant paper on Magnetic Induc- 
tion of Spheroids has been, witli the pe’-mission 
of the Society, subsequently republished in the 
Philosophical Magazine. In Physical Chemistry , 
we had a stimulating paper from Dr. Travers 
on the absorption of gases, vapours and 
substances in solution by solids and amorphous i 
substances ; while the >nemoir of Proi. Watsorr; 
on the fastness of the indigenous dyes of 
Bengal, treats, with thoroughness and minute- 
ness, of a quest! ^n of great practical interest to 
the industries of this country. We had also a 
very Suggestive paper by Prof. Cunningham 
and Rabu Satis Chandra Muhherjee on the 
electric state of nascent gases. These were 
followed by notes from Prof. Ray and Babu 
Bidhu Bhusan Dutt and Babu PancLanan 
Neogy. All these hear testimony in unmistak- 
able terms to the first-rate work which is now^ 
carried on by some of our professors and by 
their advanced students, and I am assured that 
the research work done here would be deemed 
creditable even in more advanced centres of 
learning. 

We are indebted to Mr, Hooper for hi^ in- 
teresting paper on the composition of well 
waters in Hadramaut, which has been claimed 
by chemists as a research witliin their domain, 
and by geologists as a paper which, undoubt- 
edly, throws light on their special subject. In 
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' Zoology we had a series of papers from Dr. 
Annandale, in which he describes freshwater 
sponges in brackish water in the Gangetic 
delta. There are also other papers by Dr. 

' Annandale, Dr. Gruvel and Dr. Linstow, which 
are of a highly technical character. But I must 
not omit all mention of Dr. Mann’s paper on 
the diet of tea-garden coolies in Upper Assam, 
which deals with a question of great interest 
and practical importance, and must be regard- 
ed as the first important contribution on a sub- 
ject which requires careful attention. 

I stated at the outset that there has been, 
in recent years, a considerable addition to our 
strength by the enrolment of medical members, 
and the formation of a medical section of the-j 
Society. I may be permitted to add that I 
welcome the presence of the members of the 

■^medical profession, not merely from the point 
of view of the important contributions relating 
to medical topics which may be expec'ted from 
them, but also from the point of view of 
researches into the history of Indian medicine. 
It must be conceded with some regret that the 
Society, in the past, has not done quite as much 
towards the investigation of the history and 
progress of Indian medicine as it has done in 
other directions. By an accident, which is 
somewhat unfortunate and inexplicable, the 
energies of our members, who have devoted 
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theoiswilves to philology and antiquities, have 
been steadily kept away from the history of 
Indian medicine. It is true that, more than yo - 
years ago, the Society published an accurate 
edition of the great Sanskrit work on Indian 
medidne.Iinown at the Susruta. It is also true 
that in our own generation attempts were made 
twice to publish a relialile English version of 
the same work, but, although the undertaking 
was begun on each occasion by a distinguished 
scholar, the attempt was unsuccessful, and no 
progress worthy of any mention was made. It 
is obvious, however, that the w'hole subject 
deserves and affords ample field for investiga- 
tion. I am forcibly reminded of the truth of 
this observation by the publication of an 
, extremely valuable work on the medicine of 
ancient India, by Dr. Rudolph Hoernle, one of 
our past presidents. The first portion of the 
work of Dr. Hoernle, which has been recently 
published, deals with the subject of Osteology, 
^nd makes manifest the surprising extent and 
accuracy of the knowledge of the subject 
possessed by the earliest medical writers in 
India, whose work has been traced undoubtedly 
to the 6th century before Christ. I have no 
desire, on the present occasion, to enter into an 
examination of this interesting work, but it is . 
quite clear that it marks a new epoch in our 
knowledge of the history of medicine. The 
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drugs in use, and the more practical parts of 
the medicine of Eastern nations, have long been 
familiar to investigators; but, of the more 
scientific branches of the subject, we have had 
hitherto very imperfect knowledge. Consider- 
able light may also be thrown on a comparative 
study of the subject by a valuable monograph 
on the surgical instruments in Greek and 
Roman times by Dr. Milne, who submitted it 
as a thesis to the University of Aberdeen for 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. An examina- 
tion of the works of Dr. Hoernle and Dr. Milne 
makes it obvious, even to a layman like myself, 
that Indian writers on medicine possessed an 
extensive and accurate knowledge, based, 
undoubtedly, upon dissections and experiments 
in no way inferior to the knowledge possessed 
by Greek c.nd Roman physicians. Interesting 
questions may arise as to the relation of the 
medicine of the Indians to that of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and it may be a matter of 
considerable difficulty to ascertain, with any 
approach to precision, how far either system 
war, indebted to the other. Questions of some 
difficulty, again, may arise as to the time when 
the great writers oi; Indian Medicine flourished, 
as is amply indicated in a very instructive 
discussion on the subject between Dr. Roemle 
on the one hand, and Prof. Jolly on the other, 
in recent communications to the Royal Asiatic 
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Society of London/ It is by no means surpris-^ 
ing to find that considerable light may be 
thrown upon these and allied topics from even, 
incidental references in the writings of the 
great Buddhist travellers. I commend with 
confidence this field of enquiry, as a promising 
one, to the attention of our members, and it 
would be a matter for genuine regret, if a 
subject which is so peculiarly Indian, should be 
left altogether untouched and unillumined by 
the medical members of our Society. 

There is one other topic to which I would 
like to invite your attention for a moment, 
before I bring this address to a ( lose. During 
the last year, the search for Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian manuscripts has been conducted 
, with commendable zeal, and with some 
'^ noticeable results. Last summer, Maliamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri paid his third 
visit to Nepal, and the account of the collec- 
tion which he made there, as stated in the 
Report laid on the table, is of considerable 
interest. It would be unfair to expect the same 
amount of interesting discoveries in the present 
visit as attended the labours of the Sastri on 
two |)revious occasions. We cannot legitimately 
expecf dn every occasion to discover grammati- 
cal works, now lost in India, or to recover 
institutes of law or treatises on medicine or 
chemistry,,. of unique value and importance ; 
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but the results of the last research are suffi- 
ciently interesting. The Nepal climate, as is 
well known, is specially favourable for the 
preservation of manuscripts, and it is not an 
unusual thing in Nepal to come across palm 
leaves of tht, i2th and 13th centuries which 
have not yet decayed. The Sastri has been 
able to discover manuscripts of works which 
establish the undoubted antiquity of the 
Bengali language ; he found at least one 
work written in a language which may have 
prevailed here before Bengali became current. 
We have also ample indication of the extent to 
which Buddhism flourished in Bengal. Mention 
may also be made of an important medical 
work, Haramekhala, written in Prakrit with a 
Sanskrit version attached, and it is interesting 
to note, further, that works have been discover- 
ed on Buddhistic Philosophy representing the 
counterpart of the great work known as the 
Bauddhadhikara of Udayanacharj^ya composed 
about the end of the 10th century. One can 
obtain a faint glimmer of tlie continuous and 
persistent struggle, which mast have prevailed 
about that time between Hinduism and 
Buddhism and which terminated later oto in 
the complete victory of the former and absorp- 
tion of the latter. We must, however, patiently 
wait for further results till the manuscripts 
have been carefully catalogued and their 
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contents examined. Meanwhile the gratitude 
of Oriental scholars is due to the Maharaja of 
Nepal for the liberality with which he allowed 
access to the manuscripts, and permitted copies 
to be made. On the Arabic and Persian side; 
our inquiries have been prosecuted vigorously, 
and libraries unknown before have been dis- 
covered in Ahmedabad, Bombay, Hyderabad 
and Madras. I am assured that of the large 
number of manuscripts collected, some are of 
considerable antiquity and of great value, 
including one on jurisprudence, composed by 
Kamaluddin Mohamed in the early part of the 
14th century, the only other copy of which 
known to be extant is deposited in the 
Bodleian Library. It must be noted, however, 
that the Arabic and Persian manuscripts, which 
have been hitherto collected with the money 
placed at our disposal by the Government, have 
not yet been catalogued. Under the terms of 
the grant, it is incumbent on us to catalogue 
the manuscripts, and I do express the hope that 
this work will now be undertaken, so that the 
treasures, which we have collected, may be 
brought within the reach of scholars in all 
parts of the world. 

I trust, gentlemen, that the imperfect 
account which I have given of the work of the 
Society, during the last twelve months, will 
convince the most captious critic that our 
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members have not been idle, and that they 
have made substantial contributions to the 
progress of the researches for the promotion of 
which the Society exists. It is perfectly true 
that there are no sensational discoveries to 
announce, but with the progress of time, 
discoveries of this description have a tendency 
to grow rarer and rarer, and we can afford to 
be content, for the present at any rate, 
with solid work done steadily and without 
ostentation. 
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Gentlemen, 

It has been customary for your President, 
during many years past, to address the society 
once at least during the term of his office. It 
has been, however, my special privilege to 
address you twice in the course of the last three 
years, once as senior \ ice- President during the 
temporary absence of my distinguished pre- 
dec.essor in this chair, and another time at the 
end of the first year of my term of office as 
President. The observations, which I submitted 
to the society on these two occasions, were so 
kindly received that I am reluctant, in spite 
of considerable pressure of other work, to allow 
the present opportunity to pass without some 
observations on the past work and the future 
prospects of the society, and I earnestly trust 
that my remarks will be received in the same 
indulgent' spirit as on previous occasions. 

The first circumstance, to which our 
attention is necessarily directed on an occasion 
like this, is the numerical strength of the society. 
For, unlike other civilised countries, we have 
here to maintain ourselves almost entirely out 
of our own resources without any subvention 
from the imperial or local government, except 
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for purposes of special work. The financial 
prosperity of the society is, therefore, necessarily 
a matter of the deepest concern to all of us. 
It is a matter for congratulation that during 
the last twelve months there has been a consider- 
able acquisition to our strength, and the number 
of members on our rolls now exceeds by over one 
hundred the number as it stood five years ago. 
For this substantial addition to our strength, 
we have to be grateful mainly to the medical 
profession from whom our recent members have 
been in a large measure recruited, and I trust 
that this will prove to be a source of constant 
supply of strength, if we find ourselves in a 
position, as we hope we may, to provide an 
adequate medical library for reference and 
research. But, although the numerical strength 
of the soci ty has been not merely fairly 
maintained, but perceptibly improved, we have 
to lament the loss from our ranks of more than 
one distinguished worker. Sir Richard Strachey, 
who passed away last year, full of years and 
honours, had been one of our honorary members 
since 1895, but long before that, in the earlier 
years of his career, he had contributed to our 
Journal and Proceedings, valuable papers on 
the zoology of the Himalayas. The death of 
Professor Keilhorn has removed from the roll 
of our honorary members the name of a 
Sanskritist ol world- wide reputation, who had, 
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during^ his stay in India, rendered signal service 
to the promotion of Sanskrit studies in the 
Western Presidency, and after his retirement 
had communicated to our Journal valuable 
papers on inscriptions of historical importa,nce. 
The venerable figure of the Reverend h'ather 
Eugene Ldfont will long be remembered by 
many of us who had <^he privilege to listen 
with pleasure and profit to his brilliant exposi- 
tion of recent scientific discoveries in this hall. 
We have further to deplore the loss of Rai 
Bahadur Ram Brahmo Sanyal, who was a 
devoted student of Indian Zoology, and whose 
services to the Zoological Gardens will long be 
remembered with gratitude. He had, from 
time to time, communicated to us interesting 
zoological notes, and it was only recently, in 
the course of the last few months, that the 
society supported with pleasure his proposal 
for the establishment of an aquarium on the 
coast of Bengal. 

, The internal administration of the society 
during the last twelve months has been carried 
on with caution and success, for which we have 
to be thankful mainly to our treasurers, Mr. 
Chapman and Mr. Hooper. Our building, 
which is now fully a century old, has been as 
usual a source of anxiety and expense, and the 
time h^s come when we must seriously take 
into coiBideration the feasibility of an entirely 
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new structure. The land on which the building 
stands, and which we received as a gift from 
the Government of India, is an asset of consider- 
able value, and Mr. Burkill has demonstrated 
that, if this valuable asset be utilized, as it 
may well be, from a commercial point of view, 
we may erect on it a magnificent building, 
which will give us more comfortable accommo- 
dation and will, at the same time, prove a source 
of substantial income. Considerable progress 
has been made with the development of this 
scheme, and we trust our proposals may assume 
practical shape in the course of the current year, 
I make no secret of my personal opinion that 
the position has to be boldly faced, and, unless 
we do so without delay, we shall discover later 
on that we have spent year after year, in the 
maintenance of an old building, sums which 
might have been more profitably spent for the 
legitimate purposes of the society. As regards 
our library, which is another asset of consider- 
able value, the extent of which is realised by 
few of our members and probably by none in 
the outside world, it is a matter for congratula- 
tion tliat the long projected catalogue is 
nearing completion. The first part of it has 
already been placed in the hands of our 
members, and it is earnestly hoped that before 
the end of this year all our member^ and 
scholars outside our body may be furnished 
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with a complete and trustworthy guide to our 
invaluable collection. 

I would now turn for a moment to the^ 
work (literary and scientific) which has been 
done by our members during the past twelve- 
months. Our recent publications may perhaps, 
be open to the criticism that they do not show 
an abundance of first-rate original production, 
but I think that even the most captious critic 
will not be inclined to question that they 
indicate a considerable amount of research and 
investigation. In the field of Philology, Mr. 
Harinath De has published the original of an 
extremely interesting history of Dacca, the 
former capital of Bengal, and I venture to 
express the hope that the unique linguistic 
, attainments of the distinguished editor will be 
more frequently placed at our disposal for the 
elucidation of many an obscure point in Indian 
history, which still await solution. Another 
valuable contribution in the field of Philology 
. came from one of our Ex-Presidents, Mr. Henry 
Beveridge, who has, I think, shown upon 
evidence of considerable weight and value that 
the view of Dr. Taylor that the Salimi coins 
were not issued during the reign of Akbar 
cannot be successfully maintained. Babu Mon 
Mohon Chuckerburtty, who has assiduously set 
himself to the investigation of disputed and 
doubtful events which happened during the 

48 
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Mahomedan period of the history of Bengal, 
ihas given us two important papers, but till the 
series is completed, it would be hardly right 
to criticise his views. The same writer h^ 
given us \‘aluable notes on the ancient 
geography of Bengal and has traced the varia- 
tions of territorial limits through the various 
periods of Bengal liistory. He has also des- 
cribed for ns a series of valuable drawings of 
antiquities in Orissa which were deposited in 
our library by Col. Mackenzie so far back as 
1822. It would be a mistake to suppose, ; 
however, that the interest of all our members 
who are experts in one or other department of 
Indian Philology or Antiquity has been 
absorbed in tlie solution of problems in the 
Mahomedan period of Indian history. The 
history of the great founder of Buddhism and 
of Buddhistic philosophy has claimed a fair 
share of the attention of well-known scholars. 
Professor Norman has placed at our disposal 
from Pali sources valuable information as to 
the life and teachings of Buddha. One of his 
papers gives us what we are assured is an 
authentic ao ouiit of Buddha’s habits as a 
private individual -information which must 
be of as much interest to the devotees of that 
religion as the details of the life and teachings 
of Christ and Mahomet are to the followers of 
Christianity and Islam. Another paper of 
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Professor Norman seeks to confirm the view; 
taken by wellknown scholars of the scope and 
purpose of the inscriptions of Saranath, namely, 
that it was an edict framed to prevent entrance 
into the Buddhist order of unprivileged persons 
whose presence would be destructive of harmony. 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan has steadily 
prosecuted his researches into Tibetan sources, 
which have, in recent years, thrown a flood 
of light upon the true meaning of Buddhistic 
philosophy and its influence upon Indian Logic 
, and Metaphysics ; and his latest paper gives 
,us some idea of the remarkable contents of a 
number of works recovered from 7'ibet and 
dealing with Madhyamik Philosophy, an 
extremely recondite system of Indian thought, 
our knowledge of which has hitherto been of 
a somewhat restricted character, derived mainly 
from the Sarvadarsan Sangrahaof Madhaba- 
charyya and the Madhyamikabritti. Professor 
Saradaranjan Roy has, in an interesting paper 
.on The Age of Kalidas, rc- investigated this 
interesting problem, and the force of his 
arguments has to my mind a distinct tendency 
to make the pendulum oscillate back to the 
ancient tradition that this illustrious Sanskrit 
poet adorned the court of chat cultured prince 
Vikramaditya, who flourished in the first 
century before the Christian era. There have 
been also valuable papers in the domain of 
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coins and inscriptions. A large mass of in- 
formation, which must be treated as of abiding 
value and interest, has been placed at the 
disposal of the investigators by the publication 
^of'Successive volumes of the catalogue of coins 
in the Ind'an Museum, which collection, as is 
well known, includes the coins placed at the 
disposal of the Trustees by our society. Of 
these, the volume by Mr. Vincent Smith throws 
new light on Indo-Scythian coins. The subject 
has now been taken up by one of our young 
enthusiastic workers, Babu Rakhal Das Baner- 
jee, who has arranged the coins chronologically 
with numerous valuable observations, and has 
thus furnished a review of the Numismatic 
history of the Punjab during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era. Babu Nilmani 
Chakraburtty has re-edited, with critical notes, 
the Pal inscriptions in the Indian Museum 
which were originally discovered and comment- 
ed on many years ago by Dr. Rajendra Lai 
Mitra and Sir Alexander Cunningham. , In the 
same direction, Mahamahopadhyaya Kara 
Prasad Sastri has contributed what must be 
regarded as a paper on a controversial Subject, 
namely, the true reading and translation of 
the Khorosti copperplate inscription from 
Taxila ; and I trust that scholars, competent 
to express an opinion upon this obscure topic, 
will examine tlie relative value and merit of 
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the reading suggested by Sir Alexander 
Cunningham with the conflicting view now 
put* forward. From this brief outline of .the 
philological and antiquarian researches which 
have occupied the attention of many of our. 
investigators during the last twelve months, it 
will be obvious that, although we are not in a 
position to announce any startling discoveries 
in the domain of philology, history, and 
archseology, yet it (-annot be questioned that 
the work of our members is of a substantial 
character and will facilitate a fuller and deeper 
understanding of many an old problem. Some 
of these researches are based upon new materials 
and throw considerable light upon problems 
of absorbing interest, the bearing of which 
has hitherto been imperfectly appreciated. 
There are others, again, who have criticised, 
and, in some instances, succesfully demolished 
views previously held, and have brought 
out in their true perspective the aspect of some 
familiar old problems in the light of the latest 
discoveries. I must now pass on to researches 
in the domain of the pure and applied sciences ; 
but before I do so, I ought not to pass over 
in silence a paper of considerable interest and 
value which has not yet been published — I 
mean the journals of Major James Rennell kept 
Muring the years 1764 — 1767, and edited with 
minute care and attention by our enthusiastic 
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Secretary Mr. LaTouche. This paper has not 
yet been published, but I have seen enough of 
fit to justify the statement without any 
exaggeration that it is one of exceptional 
value and absorbing interest ; and I feel no 
doubt that upon the publication of the journal 
of the pioneer of Indian Surveys, we shall have 
placed at our disposal materials for the solu- 
tion of many a controverted point in the 
topography of these provinces. Another paper 
cf considerable extent, which is now in the 
press, and which I trust may be published in 
the course of this year, gives the text of an 
important and hitherto unpublished work on 
Hindu Jurisprudence by the founder of the 
Bengal School of Hindu Law. I am not with- 
out hopes that this w'ork may give to jurists 
as well as to antiquarians a vivid account of 
the Hindu Judicial System and Procedure as it 
existed in the tenth century of the Christian era. 

In the domain of the pure and applied 
sciences, we have had a considerable number 
of papers of value and interest. Mr. Kaye has 
continued his researches in the history of 
Indian Mathematics. In one of the papers 
contributed by him lie gives us the text, with 
an annotated English translation, of the Ganita 
of the great Indian Matlicmatician, Aryyavatta, 
whose name was hitherto familiar to scholars* 
mainly through references in the long lost 
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Pancha Siddhantika of Varahamihir, which 
was first recovered by Dr. Thibaat^ ?.nd 
published with an English translation by him< 
in collaboration with our new associate 
member, Mahamahopadhyaya Sudhrhar' 
Dvivedi- Valuable papers on Pure Mathematics 
have been contributed by two of our younger 
investigators Professor Syamadas Mukherji 
and Professor Mahendranath De, in which they 
develop and extend the theories first announced 
in a series of papers, which I had the honour 
to contribute to the Journal of the society more 
than twenty years ago. Professor Little gave 
us an extremely interesting paper on the calm 
region in the atmosphere of Calcutta, in which 
he has established that at a height of about 
three-fourths of a mile, there exists a very 
different air-current from what we find at the 
surface of the earth. Wc had also important 
contributions from Dr. P. C. Roy and 
Professor Panchanon Neogy on the subject of 
.Chemistry, which furnish some indication of 
the high level of original investigation now 
carried on in the laboratory of the Presidency 
College. ' In the same field, Prpfessor Watson 
has continued his researches on the subject of 
the fastness of indigenous dyes, to which I 
referred in my address last year. He has 
jBStablished, upon solid evidence, that dyes 
which are of inferior value, behave in a much 
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better way on silk than on cotton, a fact whicK 
‘must be recognised as of great practical 
importance in the development of the industries 
of this country. In the domain of the Natural 
Sciences, we have had important papers in 
Geology as well as Zoology from Capt. Hirst, 
’Mr. Hooper, and Dr. Annandale. Captain 
Hirst deals with a subject of great practical 
interest which had been previously attacked by 
Mr. Shillingford, viz., the Kosi River, the 
erratic course of which has been a source of 
great danger to the people of the districts of 
Bhagalpur and Purneah. The conclusion at 
which he has arrived is rather disquieting, 
that the time for the rigid training of the Kosi 
is at a considerable distance ahead of us. The 
question is by no means free from difficulty, 
and we can only trust that, although it is sure 
to engage the attention of experts, no embcUik- 
ment system will be attempted without full 
investigation of the dangers likely to result 
therefrom. During the last year, the society 
has also published further instalments of the 
great work on the Flora of the Malayan 
Peninsula by Sir George King and Mr.'Gamble, 
and it is now expected that another volume 
will see the completion of what must be re- 
garded as a monument of industry and research. 
In the domain of Indian Botany, we have had^ 
important papers from Mr. Burkill, dealing 
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with the subject of pojli nation of flowers, iii 
which the learned author suggests the intprestf 
ingf theory that pendulous flowers are, in Wet? 
climate, of special advantage to plants and 
enable them to protect honey and pollen fepm 
the rain. Finally, vp have had a short paper 
from Mr. Leake, in which lie introduces the 
subject of the experimental breeding of Indian 
cottons. There have been also several other 
papers communicated, hut not yet published, of 
the contents of which I am consequently unable 
to form any estimate ; but^ there is one paper 
which I feel it would be improper for me to 
pass ovQr in silence^ — 1 mean the paper on birds 
in Manchu, China, and Turkey by Dr. Denison 
Ross. I have hesitated how to c lassify this 
paper, whether to give it a place in the domain 
of Philology or of Science. From what I have 
been able to gather of its contents, I think it 
rhight claim a place in both, and on publica- 
tion it ought to be of value not only to 
travellers but also to scientific men in the 
identification of birds in the regions named. 
From the rapid sketch I have furnished of the 
work done by our members acd published in 
pur Journal and Memoirs during the preceding 
year, I hope it would be fairly obvious even to 
;the most unfriendly critic that there has been 
llo lack of devotion amongst our investigators, 
and that the materials • which tliey have been^ 
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able to place at the disposal of scientific 
workers here and elsewhere will maintain, if 
^ot substantially enhance, the reputation of the 
society. . 

In my address last year, I welcomed the 
iC^siderab’e acquisition to our strength by the 
enrolment of medical members and the forma- 
tion of a medical section of the society. I ven- 
tured to express a hope on that occasion that 
the energy of some of our new recruits might 
be directed to an investigation of the history of 
Indian medicine which affords ample field for 
research. It is a source of satisfaction to me to 
find that the field of inquiry which I commend- 
ed with some confidence to the notice of our 
medical members has not been left altogether 
untouched. In tlie course of the last session. 
Dr. Girindranath Mukerji submitted to, the' 
society a paper of considerable extent, in which 
he elaborately examined the subject of the 
surgical instruments of the ancient Hindus. 
The questions he has raised, as to the priority 
of Hindu medicine over that of the Greeks, 
the Romans and the Arabs, are likely to arouse 
controversy, but in whatever way the question 
of priority may be decided, it seems to me to 
be truly remarkable that the descriptions given 
in our most ancient books on medicine, of the 
surgical instruments then in use, should bear 
a close resemblance to the descriptions given 
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not only in Greek, Roman and Arab medicali 
writings, 'but in many cases with the de^rip-t, 
tions given in modem works on surgery.' 1/ 
trust that this st7bject, so peculiarly Indian, 
will not be left alone and will receive that 
attention from investigators which it lih- 
doubtedly deserves. 

During the last twelvemonths, the publica- 
tion of Sanskrit and Persian works in the 
Bibliotheca Indica has been carried on with the 
usual vigour. Of the new works, the publication 
of which has been undertaken, the most interest- 
ing are the Rasarnava and the Sragdhara- 
Stotra. The former of these is an important 
Sanskrit medical work, and the value of the 
edition has been considerably enhanced by the 
critical notes, of Dr. P. C. Roy, and Pandit 
Harish Chandra Kaviratna. I'he second is a 
Bpddhist Sanskrit 'Fantric work of Kashmir, 
an4 learned editor Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusan has ronsiderably enhanced the 
value of his edition by t!ie reproduction of a 
Sanskrit Commentary and two Tibetan versions, 
to which he has added an English translation 
and an elaborate introduction.^ Of the two 
Persian works, which we have brought out 
during the year, one is the Baznama by Col. 
Phillott, and the other is the History of Guzrat 
edited by Dr. Ross. Arrangements were made 
during the last year for tlie publication in 




future of new works to be included in the series 
in volumes rather than in parts. The result 
of this arrangement, it is confidently hoped, 
.will be the publication of such works alone 
as have been carefully examined and edited by 
scholars who undertake the work because they 
aave something of real importance to com- 
municate, and not because they have to earn a 
c;ertain amount of editorial fees. DuiSng the 
last year also, the search for Sanskrit, Arabic, 
and Persian manuscripts has been conducted 
with the usual ardour. So far as the Sanskrit 
manuscripts collected are concerned, they 
include several works which have hitherto been 
known only by name, the most important and 
interesting of which is a commentary on the 
Mimansa Philosophy. As regards the Arabic,, 
and Persian manuscripts, it is of the utmost 
importance that the works now collected should 
be carefully catalogued and describe^." This 
task will be speedily undertaken, as the grant 
has been revived for a further period of five 
years. It is, however, a matter for regret that 
we have not been able to make satisfactory 
arrangements for the search of Bardic chronicles, 
and every distinguished scholar who is really 
competent to undertake the work has, found 
himself preoccupied and unable to assist us in 
this important investigation, which, it is confi- 
dently believed, will tend to throw considerable 
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light upoa mediaeval Indian history, manners 
and customs;'' ' 

I fed that any address delivered on the 
present occadon would be rightly open to 
criticism and, liable to the charge of incf ra- 
pleteness, if it' contained no referenci^ to t^e 
celebration of our ia5th anniversary on the 
1 5th of January last. The brilliant spect^le 
which was presented on tliat occasion is so* 
recent and so fresh in the memory of all of us 
that a detailed description of that striking scene 
must be deemed superfluous. 1 desire, however, 
to make a public acknowledgment of my per- 
sonal gratitude to all who assisted us on that 
memorable occasion, and to ronvey to them the 
thanks of the society. I trust it will be possible 
for us tb publish a record of the conversazione 
with a 'description of the interesting and 
valuable" exhibits which were shown on that 
occasion ; and I also venture to express the hope 
that the society will undertake the prepara- 
tion of a review of its work during the first 
quarter of the second century of its existence. 
A review of this character would be a valuable 
/complfement to the memorial vo]ume, in which 
the history and work of tlie society were 
recorded at the time of the celebration of our 
centenary. I cannot of course undertake, on the 
present occasion, to review the work of the 
society during the last t^yenty-five years. That 
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work occupies such an extensive field and is of 
jsuch a diverse character that it would require a 
"syndicate of learned men to classify and appraise 
the contributions of our members ; but as my 
connection with the society covers nearly the 
llyhdle of this period, and as I have always been 
an assiduous student of the contributions of our 
members — at least of sucli contributions as have 
been within the scope of ray comprehension and 
have appealed to my imagination — I think I 
can, without much difficulty, recall to mind the 
most striking of the work which has been done 
by our contributors during the last quarter of a 
century. 

In the domain of Philology, Antiquities 
and Indian History I can recall the work of 
Dr. Hoernle on the Bower and Weber 
manuscripts, which has been truly of an 
epoch-making character and reveals to us the 
possibility of Central Asian Antiquities throw- 
ing a flood of light on the extenC^’and the 
character of ancient Indian civili/iition. 1. can 
also recall to mind important papers bn the 
Geography of India by Beames, Raverty, 
Oldham and Pargiter, and a valuable mono- 
graph on the Ancient Geography of Kashmir, 
by Stein. I can recall to memory also a series of 
striking papers by Vincent Smith upon Greco-, 
Roman inlluence on the civilization of India, 
the substance of which is now incorporated in 
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his treatise on the History of Ancient India, i 
can also recollect a series of valuable meriioire on 
the history, geography, literature, manners and 
customs of Tibet, by Sarat Chandra Das, Kerle 
Mark, Raverty, and Walsh, which have,* in 
recent years, been followed up by the researches 
of Dr. Vidyabhusan, and have illuminated: 
many a dark corner in the historv’ of the spread 
and effect of Buddhism in different parts of 
India. Of no mean importance to the history 
of the Mahomedan period have been the con- 
tributions of Beveridge, Mardaglan and Irvine, 
all of whom, as also Nagondra Nath Bose, 
have cleared up the solution of many an 
obscure question in Indian Chronology. The 
history of Buddha and Buddhism has also 
rec^ved considerable light from the researches 
of Hoe^Bloch and Waddell, the last of whom 
helped materially in the identification of 
important places in connection with the history 
of the life and career of Buddha. The antiquities, 
manners, customs and chronology of Orissa 
have been elucidated by Mono Mohan 
Chakrabarty, who has during many years past 
assiduously set himself to this task. The 
history of Nepal and the investigation of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts recovered therefrom have 
engaged the attention of distinguished scholars 
like B§ndall, Vansitart and Haraprasad Sastri, 
the last of whom has made interesting 
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discoveries in connection with the existence of 
Buddhism in Bengal. The first paper on the 
topography of Fort William by that zealous 
investigator Dr. Wilson was published in our 
Journal, and the same writer also contributed 
an important paper on the Geography of 
Hooghly, which elucidated the history of 
Bengal commerce in the sixteenth century. I 
have also a vivid recollection of a valuable paper 
on the Babylonian Origin of the Lunar Zodiac, 
by Dr. Tliibaut, which must be rightly regard- 
ed as a landmark for investigators of that 
difficult topic. 1 can also recall to mind 
fascinating papers on Rajput history a.nd 
literature by Grierson and Shamlal Das, the 
former of whom unravelled the beauties of the 
Padmabati and the latter of the Prithiraja : 
Rasau. 1 can also recall to mind valuable 
philological contributions, in relation tO' 
various important dialects, for ins^nce,,; the 
work of Grierson on the Kashmiri language, 
that of Bomford on western Panjabi, of Hahn 
on the Kolerian, of Francke on the Ladalci, 
of Davidson on the Kafiri, and of Hoernle on 
the Chattisgarhi. I cannot also afford to forget 
numerous interesting contributions : on the 
decipherment of inscriptions by Fuhrer, Vincent 
Smith, Umesh Chandra Batabyal and Nagendra 
Nath Bose, nor can I pass over in silence the 
numerous papers on Coins by RogeJsj Oliver, 
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Vincent Smith, Hoertilc, Theob(Dld^;,r^v#t|^| 
Thurston and Burn — investigations aiSp^ehtly * 
of a dry and uninteresting character, but reallj^ 
of supreme importance in furnishing fne miss-, 
ing lmlcs» in the divers complicated chaiiis of' 
Indian Historj’ and Chronology. tVe have^ 
had also papers of great interest and importance ' 
in the field of Anthropology' in which some of 
the most profitable workers have been Sir 
Herbert Risley, Gait and Dr. Annandale. 

I have hitherto confined myself to the 
domain of history and antiquities, but similar 
remarks apply to workers in the field of the 
pure and applied sciences. In the domain of 
the natural sciences, amongst all the papers pub- 
lished by us during the last twenty five years,, 
those of Sir George King and Gamble on the 
Flora of the Malayan Peninsula at once arrest 
the att^tion by their quality and magnitude ; 
but I am assured that the other contributions by 
Sir George, King as also the researches of 
Barclay, Prain, Briihl and Burkill, have 
co^iderably widened and deepened our 
loidwledge of Indian Botany. In the field of 
Indian l^oology, we have had a host of enthu- 
siastic workers, amongst whom one can easily 
recaili the names of Atkinson, Lydekker, 
Stebbing, Woodmason, Giles, Walsh, Alcock, 
i^nandale and Finn, the last of whom gave 
us stimulating papers on Warning Colours and 
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Mimicry. Of Butterflies, jDeNic4ville and 
Doharty have inade a speciality to spch an ex- 
tent that any subsequent investigator can afford 
to ignore their work only at considerable risk. 
In the domain of Indian Geology, we have not 
had. I regret to say, an abundance of papers, 
no doubt because the energies of our members 
in this direction are represented in the publica- 
tions of the Geological Survey of India ; yet we 
are able to point out papers in our Journal 
from distinguished men like Sir Thomas 
Holland, Oldham and Hooper; the last of 
whom has given us the benefit of his researches 
in a very different direction, namely, Ancient 
Indian Medicine. During the last twenty-five 
years also, the contributions in the domain of 
Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics have been 
of considerable extent and value. 

In the field of Meteorology, I can , i^ily 
recall important papers by Sir Jobh^ Eliot, Sir 
Alexander Pedler, Hill and Little, while some of 
the most important researches of Dt. Bose 
were first communicated to the scientific w^rld 
through the medium of our publications. 

In the field of Chemistry, I can tv^ithout 
difficulty remember contributions of importance 
from Sir Alexander Pedler, Dr. P. C. Rby, Dr. 
Manj|^ Waterhouse, Watson, Cunningham, the 
Bhadiiri Brothers, Neogy and other enthusiastic 
workers, many of whom have carried on their 
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re^axchro in the laboratory of the President 
College. To all these, must be added tlw- 
interesting papers on Malaria by Dr. 
which were communicated and puhlkhed 
before the /foundation of a medical secti^i oF 
the Socid^. , 

This rapid and confessedly inadequate 
survi^ of the work of our members during the 
last twenty-five years proves to my mind 
conclusively that our investigators have not 
been idle, that, taken as a body, they have 
made solid contributions to the advancement 
of Science, and have thus justified the existence 
of the Society. It would be a mistake to 
suppose, however, that our work, though so 
extensive, has been from one point of view of 
so limited a character. The outline I have 
hurriedly sketched, takes no note of the far- 
reaching importance of our publications 
included in the Bibliotheca Indica. During 
the Tast twenty-five years, we have published 
>a larga nubber of Sanskrit, Tibetan, Persian, 
and Arabic works, in many cases with transla- 
tionSi People who are not intimately 
acquainted with the work of our^ Society may be 
surprised to hear that our publications in this 
direction during the last quarter of a century 
cover 65,000 closely printed pages. These 
publications have placed at the disposal of 
^Oriental Scholars all over the world accurate 
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and carefully prepared editions of works,* in 
ihost instances never before published, which 
fithrow invaluable light upon every department 
of oriental learning in relation to India, 
whether it be Philology, Philosp^y, Juris- 
prudence, Literature, History, or Rils^. With 
the^ ; convincing proofs of vitality before 
me^j^I would be reluctant to take a pessimistic 
view of the future of our Society. At the same 
time, let us never forget the eloquent words, of 
our illustrious founder, that the Society will 
flourish if naturalists, chemists, antiquaries, 
philologers and men of science will commit 
their observations to writing and send them 
to the Asiatic Society ; it will languish if such 
communications shall be long interinitted, and, 
it will die away it they shall entirely cease. : 
Let us take note of this emphatic warning ; 
let us remember that arrested development 
forebodes decay ; let us therefore draw, within 
our ranks, by an alteration of our constitution, 
if need be, all devoted investigators of Man 
and Nature in this continent, and, witb 
co-operation, let us march on in the patli of 
progress. Gentlemen, 1 thank you sincerely for 
tl^ehigh honour you have done me, the high^t 
honour to which a man with any pretension 
to scholarship can aspire in this countryi-^^iand, 
with the deepest feelings of pleasure, I now 
hand over the charge of the Society to that j 
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brilliant I man, of sdfenc^, my friend, Sif Thom^ 
Holland, ,^om you have so wisely ^rhossffts tb ’ 
preside over otit deliberations. 
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^ClENTLEMEN, 

■ > During the last four years, it has been my 
privilege to address the Society thrice on the 
elision of our annual gatherings. Twelve 
.■*i|idhths ago, when at the end of the second 
term of my olTice as President, I reviewed the 
history of the Society during the last quarter 
of a century, I hoped, in the year folioWing, to 
listen to a learned and brilliant discourse from 
my distinguished friend Sir Thomas Holland. 
The absence of Sir Thomas Holland, however, 
has deprived us not only of his able guidance 
but also of what would undoubtedly have: 
proved one of the most striking of our long 
series of Presidential Addresses. No, one 
regrets more keenly than Sir Thorny himself 
his inability to address us this evenings and it 
is at his special request that I have undertaken 
to review in brief outline the present position 
of the Society, and the progress of our work 
during the past year, and I trust I may claim 
your indulgence, however imperfect the execu- 
tion of my task may be. 

The first point upon which one naturally 
feels tempted to dwell on such an occasion, is 
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the steady continuance of our ihaferial pro- 
sperity. growth of the numerical ‘strength 
of the Society, to which I referred on the last 
occasion, has been maintained With un-. 
diminish^ vigour. In fact, during the^ iast^ 
six years the » strength of the Society has been' 
increased by nearly forty per rent. We are ' 
indebted to the members of the Medical 
profe$sioh, in a considerable measure, for this 
acce^ion of strength. It is a matter of some 
satisfaction that the Council has now found 
it pc^ible to provide a special grant for the 
formation of a Reference Medic? 1 Library, 
and the sum of Rs. 3,000, sanctioned for this 
purpi^e, will be spent in the course of the 
present and the next year. 1 trust I may be 
■ permitted to express the hope that this 
allotment will be regarded as a practical proof 
of the desire of the Council to meet the special 
nieds of one of the most important sections of 
the Society, and I feel no doubt that if a larger 
number of members is attracted to the Society 
by the formation of a Reference Library and 
by reason of the satisfactory arrangements 
made by our enthusiastic Medical Secretary 
Dr. Rogers for the supply of medical periodicals, 
a still more liberal grant would be found 
possible in future years. 

The, most important point in connection 
with the internal administration of the Society 
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during the last year, is the decision Rbout the 
creation of Fellowships, to be conferied solely 
in recognition of literary and scientific work. 
It cannot be denied that a membership of the 
Asiatic Society does not import any recognition 
of original work, and as such, has little or no 
attraction to the modest scholar whose main 
object is the advancement of knowledge. To 
alter the constitution of the Society so as to 
restrict admission only to persons distinguished 
for research, would obviously narrow the field 
of supply, and might, indeed, in a brief Space 
of time, prove suicidal. On the other hand, if 
the prestige and reputation of the Society are 
to be maintained undiminished, the object can 
be attained only by the enrolment, as members, 
of distinguished workers in the dillerent 
branches of historical, philological, and 
scientific activity. With the formation, "however, 
of important departments of State,' deyot^d to 
the furtherance of scientific research^ ih^'special 
branches, with the simultaneous increase in the 
number of special societies for the promotion 
of different branches of knowledge, and with 
increased facilities for the publication of 
original researches of any degree of valhe and 
importance, it would be idle to expect that 
any considerable proportion of the research 
carried on in this country should, as it was a 
century ago, be communicated for the first 
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time to the learned world through the ihediiuih| 
of our publications. Tlie practical m&U^pply" 
which we then enjoyed in this respect, has long 
since disfppeired,, and if we desire still to 
attract tp our ranks the best amongst ithe 
original workers in this country, we must be 
prepared to create a distinction which would 
be valued as a recognition of merit by people 
engaged in the task of widening the bounds 
of knowledge. The fellov’ships which have 
now been instituted, and the first appointments 
to which will be made to-night, will, I trust, 
prove the means of adding substantially to our 
strength. The success of the experiment will 
depend entirely upon the wisdom with which 
it m conducted. If we never forget that these 
^fellowships are to be conferred solely in 
recognition of historical, philological, or 
scueuti^c work, irrespective of personal consider- 
aticmSifof rank and position, if, in other words, 
we alv^^ jealously seek in this matter to 
maintain the reputation of the Society as a 
leamedi body, I am confident that the distinc- 
tion will be regarded as worthy of attainment 
by all scimitific workers in our ranks. 

There is only one other matter relating to 
tha internal management of the Society to 
which I must make a passing reference before 
I deal with the work of the year. Our 
building, how more than a century ][old, has , 




proved to the members of this generation a 
costly and burdensome inheritance. We are 
indebted to Mr. Burkill for the advance which 
has been made with the scheme of a new 
building for the Society, which migm prove 
adequate for our growing needs, and might at 
the same time prove a source of income for the 
maintenance and expansion of our legitimate 
%ork. The land on which our present 
building stands, received by us as a gift from 
the Government, is an asset of conaderable 
value, and if it is properly laidbpt, there'can 
be no question that a profitable building 
scheme may be developed. In matters, how- 
ever, where large sums of money are involved, 
and an unprofitable investment may lead to 
financial disaster, we must necessarily proceed 
with caution. But I trust that the scheme now 
in hand will shortly be placed on a thoroughly 
sound financial basis, 

In the course of the last t\^lve month^s, we 
have lost from our ranks two distinguished 
workers to whose memory a passing . tf ibiite is 
imperatively called for on an occasion like this. 
By the death of Sir George King, we have lost 
one of our brilliant members whose 'writings 
have considerably enhanced the reputation of 
the Society. He was not only a devoted 
worker in the field of Indian Botany, but 
deliberately chose our publications for the 
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communication of many of his reseaK:]^e«, to 
learned world, and his monumental worfc on 
the Flora of the Malayan Peninsula,' of whic6 
one instalment Was publiiAed so late a& May 
last, wiEJipg be remembered as ope of the 
most notable contributions to our Journal in* 
recent years. Dr. Theodor Bloch, whb' joined' 
the ^iety about 13 years ago, and^was for 
some years its Philological Secretary, has been 
cut away in the prime of life, while in the 
pursuit of important researches in the field of 
Indian History and Antiquities. He was a 
scholar of extraordinarily \ aried attainments, 
and an examination of nis published works 
proves conclusively how heavy a loss has been 
caused by his premature death to investigators 
in field of Indian Archaeology. 

^ 1 shall now turn for a moment to a brief 
of the activities of our members in the 
differkit domains of research during the last 
twelve months. It is a matter for congratula- 
tion thi^ the papers contributed are, on the 
whole, of a high standard of excellence and 
will tend to maintain the reputation of the 
Society. 

In the field of Sansktit studies, we had an 
important paper from Mr. Ambicacharan Sen, 
of a somewhat controversial character. Mr. 
Sen has been engaged in systematically 
investigating the history of the Hero- Gods oi 
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me Rig Veda, and in the present paper which 
^^eals with Trita, he has arrived at a conclusion 
different from that of Professor Macdonell of 
Oxford. Mr. Sen maintains that this so-called 
Heyo-God was a human being, whereas the 
learned Oxford professor regards him as a 
personification of fire or lightning. The ques- 
tion is obviously of considerable interest from 
an anthropological point of view, and the 
grounds of the respective theories deserve a 
fresh examination and comparison. 

In the field of historical research, we had a 
number of important papers beginning with 
the Buddhistic period and terminating with 
comparatively recent times. Mr. Nanda Lai 
Dey deals with the monastery at Bikramsila 
where the last Buddhist University in the 
Kingdom of Magadh was founded and main^ 
tained. He inclines to the conclusion that the 
University was established about the middle 
of the eighth century of the Christian era, a view 
which remains to be supported by ii^)ejj^dent 
testimony. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan 
also have made notable contributions in the 
field of Buddhistic research. The former has 
discovered a new manuscript of the Buddha 
Charita in Nepal, which supplies many defects 
in manuscripts hitherto available. He has also 
brought to light an unknown epic by the 
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famous Buddhist author AswaghoseJ Dr. Satis 
Chandra has given an account of a iar§pB 
number of Sanskrit works on < Gramiitatt 
Prosody i^d I-exicography* which have.,beeii 
recovered ifom Tibet. It is now cle^r beyond 
reasonable ddubt that the I'ibetan mon}« 
continued their task of translation of Sanskrit’ 
works quite as late as the end of the seventeenth 
century, and if we can induce a sufficient 
number of Sanskrit sciioiars to undertake the 
study of Tibetan, wc arc sure to recover from 
Tibetan sources valuable Sanskrit works 
which have long disappeared from this 
country. 

' When we conn; down to more modern 
times, wc have iiueresting historical questions 
examined in several papers by well-known 
merahers of the Society. Babu Rakhal Das 
'Banerjee traces the history of Saptagram or 
Satgaon from the time of its conquest by the 
'Mahomedans to the period of the Portuguese 
Settlement. To this paper is appended a 
valuable note by Dr. Jiloch in which he edits an 
inscription not inc luded among those deciphered 
by fheiate professor Bioclimannr Babu Rakhal 
Das Banerjee has also discussed the Mathura 
inscriptions in the Indian Museum, the true 
reading and import of which had previously 
led to some difference of opinion among well- 
known scholars. Babu Manomohan Chakra* 
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varti, who has for many years i)ast made a 
• special study of problems connected with the 
early history of Bengal, has giveh us valuable 
articles on the temples of Bengal, and has also 
dealt with several disputed and doubtful events 
during the early Mahomedan period, specially 
problems connected with the five successive 
capitals of Bengal during Mahomedan Rule. 
The only other paper in this department which 
demands prominent mention is the Memoir of 
Dr. Ross on Birds in Turki, Manchoo and 
Chinese. Our enthusiastic Philological secre- 
tacy-also invited the attention of the members 
of the Society to the life and writings of the 
Hungarian scholar Csoma de Koros, the value 
of whose work as that of a pioneer in the field 
of Tibetan research can never be over-estimated, 
and we are anxiously awaiting the publication 
of the unique work <jn Tibetan vocabulary by 
the Hungarian scholar which has Heeu, Under- 
taken by Dr. Ross and Dr. Satis Chandra ' 
Vidyabhushan. , = 

In the domain of Pure and Applied Science, 
we have had a number of important papers. 
Professor Syamadas Mookerjee has ooUJtinued 
his researches on the theory of Osculating 
Conics, which contain the germs of a general 
theory of great importance and wide applica- 
tion. In the field of Chemistry, we had papers 
of practical importance from Mr. Hooper and 
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Baba Bidhu Bhu^n Dutt, the latter ©f whom 
has analysed the coi|^'tituents of tvsb ^w^llf 
known fajaine foods, tn the field of Zoology, ; 
thete Wejn^ ^aluajMe notes by Dr. .^nnandale 
and Mr. Ghowdburi, while Dr. Travers Jenjk’ns' 
gave us aO' interestin g d iscou rse on Seafishing . 
To these must be added the monograph on 
Sea-snakes by Major Wall, published as a 
Memoir during the course of the year. In the 
department of Bptany. we had more than one 
paper likely t6 'prove to be of great practical 
importance. Of these, the most important axe 
the contributions of Mr. Leake on Indian 
Cottons and of Mr. Stebbing on a peculiar 
kind of parasites destructive of oaks in the 
Himalayas. We had also interesting notes bv 
•Mr. B'Urkill on varieties of the Lemon oil grass, 
and ,;dn two well-known Indian drugs. To 
these must be added an elaborate paper by 
PYofessbr Bruhl in which he examines the 
subject of recent plant immigrants into Bengal. 
In the department of Anthropology, there 
were only two papers, but both of them of 
very special interest. Dr. Annandale and Mr. 
Pettigrew have both dealt with Uie subject of 
the theory of souls, the former among the 
Malayas and the latter amongst the people of 
Manipore in North Eastern India. A compari- 
son of the two papers brings into prominence 
the fundamentally distinct notions on the 
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which prevail amongst people in 
'•different grades of civilization, a distinction 
liikely to be obscured, if not overlooked, when 
notions so widely different are sought to be 
fi|presented by the same English word. 

I I feel myself incompetent to review even 
IP the barest outline the work of the Medical 
'^e^ion. But there is one Resolution of that 
s^tion, which will, I am sure, meet with 
universal approval from all persons interested 
in the mitigation of the sufferings of humanity. 
Tl|at Resolution emphasises the paramount 
necessity for the establishment of a properly 
equipped sanitorium for the treatment of 
phthisis, a mode of treatment which has 
produced the most beneficial results in other 
civilized countries. This Resolution was 
presented by our President to His Excellency 
the Viceroy who is the Patron of Our l^xiety. 
I trust that, even in these times of fin^cial 
stress, the complete fulfilment of the, object in 
view will not be unduly delayed. Ctoie ' fnay, I 
hope without offence, further venturt to: 
maintain the opinion that if the major portion,; 
if not the whole, of the funds raised for the 
purpose of a Marble Memorial to Hei late 
Majesty the Queen Empress were devoted to 
the foundation of an institution fOr the 
amelioration of suffering humanity, it would 
be more consonant to the wishes of the people 
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amongst whom the meraor 3 )^of the gdbd Queen, 
will ever be he^d in loving remembrant^ is' 
that 6f the Mother of her beloved subjects. t 
There are thiee other depart thents of 
activity iiii - which notable work has 'beei? 
accomplished by members of the Society 
during the last twelve months. The publica- ’ 
tion of Sanskrit and Arabic Works in the i 
Bibliotheca Indica has made steady progress 
throughout the year. In the branch of Sanskrit 
studies the most important publications 
undoubtedly, are the editions of the ancient 
work on Ritual by Govila which have nearly 
been completed under the able editorship of 
Pandit Chandrakanta Tarkalankar who 
possesses a deep and wide knowledge of the 
vast literature on the subject. We have also 
tnade' an important advance m the matter of 
ptiblication of Jain Works, one of which 
dealing with the subject of Logic was com- 
|||>sed in the eighth century and is being edited 
Dr. Satis Chandra, whilst the other dealing 
ti^th the life and teaching of Santinath, the 
famous Jain Saint, is being edited by Munindra 
Bijoy. In the department of .Vlabic studies, 
where our members, in recent years, have not 
indicated the same measure of activity as in the 
department of Sanskrit studies, we have, I am 
glad to be able to say, evidence of solid work 
well advanced or accomplished. The most 
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Important is undoubtedly the edition brought 
out by Dr. ' Ross of Abu Turab’s History ol 
Guzrat. The work appears to have been 
composed towards the end of the sixteenth 
century and gives a valuable account of the 
history of Bahadur Shah, his wars with Huma- 
yun and the conquest of Guzrat by Akbar. 
Other historical works of considerable impor- 
tance have also been pushed forward during 
the year. Of these, I need only mention the 
translations of the Akbarnama and Maasir-ul- 
Uraara by an ex-president of the Society, Mr. 
Beveridge. The former deals with the history 
of the reign of Akbar by his great minister 
Abul Fazl, and the latter gives the biographies 
of the great Amirs of the Indian Empire from 
the beginning of the reign of Akbar to the end of 
the 17th century. Both the works are valuable 
as authorities upon the most brilliant period of 
Mogul rule in this ('ountry, and it is to be 
trusted that the completion of these .Ixansla- 
tions will not be further delayed. , , , ^ 

The search for Sanskrit, Persian and) 
Arabic manuscripts has been sedulously pursued 
during the year just brought to a close. It has 
some time been supposed, even by well-informed 
people, that as the search for Sanskrit manus- 
cripts has been vigorously carried oh now for a 
quarter of a century, we can only hope in 
future to come across duplicates of well-known 
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works, and the disco verji of unknow^i treasures 
can hardly be expect^r^l ' How ei roncous such 
an opinion is, is amply illustrated by the success 
which has attended the labours of Pandit Hara 
Prasad Sastri in this direction. In the couife of 
the last twelve 'Eiontiis, the Sastri has been able 
to secure from Benares two extensive collections 
of manuscripts formerly ownea by two families 
of well-known pandits and manuscript collectors. 
It will necessarily take many years before these 
collections, which have been catalogued, are 
minutely examined and tlieir contents made 
available to Sanskrit scholars. It is sufficient 
to state on the present occasion that they 
include a copy of the Mahabharat, portions of 
the Shjvapuran, commentaries on the Upani- 
sha,ds, a new commentary on the PurvaMimansa 
and a Shaiva commentary on the Bhagabadgita. 
These and the other manuscripts require careful 
scrutiny, and it is a matter for regret that 
amodgst the younger generation of Sanskrit 
scholars, we have not got a sufficient number 
of trained and enthusiastic workers, ready to 
devote themselves to the difficult task of 
aippraising the new materials brought to light. 
It is manifest that the publication of complete 
editions of these works must take many years, 
even if funds are ever forthcoming. But it is 
quite practicable to have full summaries of thp 
contents of the new works; indicating adequate- 
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iy the points of divergence from existing works 
or commentaries on the same subject, and it 
would not be much to our credit if work c^this 
description is indefinitely delayed. 

The search for Arabic and Persian manus- 
cripts has also been energetically conducted 
during the year, and a large number of 
manuscripts, representing almost every branch 
of literature and science, has been secured, 
, several of which are distinctly interesting from 
an Indian point of view. Of these, the most 
notable is a splendid copy of the Koran beauti- 
fully illuminated, which originally belonged 
to the first Prime Minister of the Emperor 
Akbar, and subsequently passed into the 
^possession of a distinguished historian of the 
time of Shah Jehan. Here also it is ol^viously 
impossible, with the limited funds at our dis- 
posal, to hope for the early i)ubiication of any 
considerable portion of the new wi^rks! brought 
to light, and what is urgently needed is a full and 
detailed account of works hithero unpublished. 

There is only one other topic to, which I 
would briefly invite your attention this evening 
before I bring my address to a close. Fqt several 
years past, we have had at our dispc»al tie 
sum granted by the Government for the ;search 
of ’the Bardic chronicles of the Rajputs. We 
have hitherto found it impossible to make any 
satisfactory arrangement even for a preliminary 
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survey the work to be undertaken. Fortu- 
nately, . Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad 
Sastri, on his retirement from the Priiicipalship 
of the Sanskrit College, fouad it possible to 
devote |iis time to an enquiry mlo this 
fasc^inating subjei't, and tlie oiler of Jus servicest 
was gladly accepted by th' Society. H® 
travelled in Gujrat and Rajputana for two 
months last.year, and the inforiu'’iion c'ollected 
by him furnishes a tolerably accurate idea of 
the nature and extent ol the work to be accom- 
plished. It is beyond dispute that many of these 
chronicles have, from (nne to time, been reduced 
to writing, but inariv raoie si ill e\ist only m 
the form of ballads cuul Mjngs in the memory 
of professional and Ik reditarv Ba^ds, scattered 
throughout tlie various Rajput States. What 
is required, tlieref 01 e, IS not merely to collect 
manuscripts, more oi loss accurate, of the 
c^onicles, but to take down and reduce to 
miting the ballads liandec! dowm by word of 
lAuth jfrom genetation to generation. Work 
of description has been undertaken and 
a^€;CTOplished in other civilized countries, 
ri^ably in England, Scotland; and Denmark. 
W bepmark, as is well-known, the distinguished 
scholar Grundtvig was enabled to make a 
collection of ancient popular ballads fairly 
complete and representative of tlit national 
character, only by mean^ of national help. All 
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Denmark combined to help him in his labours, 
and schoolmasters and clergymen in retired 
nooks where tradition longest lingers, a.ctively 
engaged themselves in taking down ballads 
from the mouths of the people. If, therefore, we 
are to undertake a complete collection of the 
Barbie chronicles of Rajputana, we must have 
a systematic organisation for reducing to 
writing the ballads as they are rq;?ited by the 
Bards, and obviously this can be accomplished 
successfully only with the active co-operation of 
the Rajput Chiefs themselves. If this work is 
accomplished, as I trust it may, we shall liave 
collected firsthand materials for a proper 
appreciation of the history and antiquities of 
one of the most important and interesting 
branches of the Indian lact, It must not be 
overlooked, however, that the study of the 
materials when collected, must prove to be a 
task not wholly free from linguistic difficuiii^ 
as the chronicles, whether reduced tbJIrritiEg 0? 
recited from mouth to mouth, are apt cbnipc^d 
in one uniform dialect. This, however, is a 
matter which ought not tp ^tand in the way. 
of an early and a systematic effort tO ' collect 
and preserve the materials which may othert 
wise disappear, and become irrecoverable 
before the lapse of many years. , 

I trust I have said enough to convince 
people unacquainted with the precise nature of 
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the work in which our , members "^rS, engaged, 
that the field for research id Indian hiatoty,' 
philology, antiquities and science, is by no 
means restricted or exhausted. It may be 
conceded, that discoveries of an epochmairing 
character cannat be made every twelve months^ 
but there is no room for dispute tbat soli^ 
work on an extensive scale is acrcomplished by 
our workers from year to year, and in spite of 
their sustained effor^ , mucli remains yet to be 
accomplished. Investigations into many a 
recondite problem of Indian history and of the 
development of different branches of the Indian 
race have yet to be unde'-taken and vigorously 
pushed forward, and scholarly men of the 
youriger generation may rest assured that their 
labours in these fields will be amply repaid. 
It is not in the lot of every man to be a Jones 
or a Prinsep, but that is no reason why a 
bidd^t scholar should lose heart and abandon 
a fifld where so many others before him have 
#Orked.w;ith profit in the cause of the advance- 
ment of knowledge. 
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In the course of the last five years, the duty 
has devolved on me several times to address the 
Society on the occasion of our annual gathering, 
and I am deeply sensible of the indulgence with 
which my imperfect survey of the progress of our 
work has been always received. In the present 
instance, the interesting address prepared by 
our retiring President indicates various 
channels into which the activity of our members 
may be turned during the second century of our 
existence ; but his absence from the country 
since October last has renderejd it impossible 
for him to deal adequately with the history of 
the last twelve months. I trust, {therefore, I 
may claim your forbearance if 1 occupy A" few 
minutes of your time with a brief review of the 
chief features of the work in which we bhye 
been engaged during the last year. .Bplbeforfi; 
I do so, 1 hope I may be permitted to refer for 
a moment to two matters of some importance 
in connection with what I may call the inter- 
nal administration of the Society. In the first 
place, it is a matter for congratulation that 
the steady increase in the roll of our members 
has been distinctly maintained during the last . 
year. For the fir^,t time in the history of the 
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Society, tiile nutoSer of our memliiers 
five hundred, and we make a cQq|ipari|sd^ 
with the numher as it stood five years ago, the 
increaiSC during the period has been iully 40 per' 
cent. This is a rate of development of v.hicb 
the mpSt prosperous Societies ma> be prou^* 
and it is a matter for rejoicing that the acc^- 
sion of our strength is due in a large mea-sure 
to the members of the medical profession. Their 
needs are now sedulouslj’ watched by our dis- 
tinguished medical secretary, and I venture to 
express the hope that this new source of supply 
j^will not fail us in the future. The strain upon 
the finances of the Society must necessarily be 
great, if its work as a learned institution is to 
be performed on a scale commensurate with its 
past reputation, and we trust that, with the 
advancement of knowledge, there will be a 
wider appreciation of our work, and a greater 
t^^hess on the part of all men of culture to 
join, our jchnks. In the second place, as explain- 
ed in; the address of our President, the Council 
ipie Society has arrived at a satisfactory 
^Sement of the difficult problem of outbuild- 
ing, which has been a suby^ct of anxious 
consideration during many years past. The 
handsome structure in which our valuable 
LibfCuy has been located and our meetings 
held, is now more than a century old. In 
recent years, its condition has been unsatisfac- 
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toijr, inspite of constant repairs which have 
caused a^eavj; drain on our limited resources. 
The project of the erection of a large residential 
building on our land, which occupies a situa- 
tion of considerable advantage and is an asset 
of great value, has been minutely examined, 
criticized and abandoned. The position is 
unanswerable, that it is inconsistent with the 
true function and dignity of the Society to 
engage in building speculation. The Council 
has consequently decided, and their proposals 
will shortly be placed before the Society at 
large, that a building should be erecte^ 
sufficient to satisfy our legitimate needs. The 
scheme now under consideration has been 
rendered feasible, mainly by reason of a 
generous grant of forty thousand rupees to our 
building fund by the Government of India* 
Since the time of the foundation of our Spciety, 
it has been our proud privilege to claim as ouir 
patron the head of the administration in this 
country, and it is not a matter for surprise that 
our efforts to extend the bounds of Icnowledge 
should receive adequate encouragement from 
the State. The cost of the erection of a new 
building has not yet been worked out in full 
detail, and it is not improbable that we may 
hereafter be driven to ask the Government of 
India to supplement what it has already so 
generously given, and we venture to express the 
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hope that, should si^ch a contiilgency ^lirise, 
our application will ' meet With syn&j^theli^ 
considemtion by the Government of Hi|. 
Excellency, to whom we aiv. all grateful for thl" 
encouragement he has given us by his gracious' 
presence this evening. ? 

Let us now turn for a moment to an 
examination of the work of tiie Society during 
the last twelve months. The feature of that 
work which at once c^rrests our attention is the 
development of what may be compendiously 
described as Tibetan studies. On a previous 
occasion, I ventured to lay stress upon the 
importance of the study of Tibetan sources for 
the discovery of unexplored materials which 
might illuminate many a dark corner in Indian 
history and antiquities. It is now well known 
that the secluded monks of Tibet carried away 
from India during, what may be called the 
daikagbs of Indian history, valuable works in 
different departments of Sanskrit learning 
y Which have been preserved in Tibet, sometimes 
in' original, sometimes in translation, though 
The ' originals have been completely lost in the 
country of their birth. The "recovery of lost 
Sanskrit works from Tibetan sources — and 
similar observations, I may add, apply to 
Chinese sources — is a matter of considerable 
interest and importance. I confess, therefore, 
that every effort made for the promotion of 
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Tibetan studies . amongst our scholars, every 
.. facility given in this direction, appeals to my 
sympathy and imagination. We opened the 
la,st year with an interesting address by Pr. E. 
Denison Ross on the great Hungarian scholar, 

' Csoma de Koros, one of the ornaments of our 
Society — great in his devotion to pursuit of 
knp^edge, great in his perseverance which 
alone sustained him all the way from Hungry 
to India, great in his penetrating insight into 
the structure of the Tibetan language, and 
great in the mastery which he acquired of works 
v.u-itten in that difficult tongue. During the 
last year also, we have made satisfactory 
arrangements for the re-publication in a collect- 
ed form of the papers of Csoma de Koros, and 
actually brought out the first part of his 
trilingual vocabulary which has remained' 
unpublished in our possession for more t han 
three quarters of a century. This work is 
essentially a Buddhist Sanskrit dictionary of 
technical and philosophical terms,, c-ompiled by % 
Indian Sanskritists, translated into Tibetan by . 
learned Lamas in the Middle Ages, and readered 
into English in the beginning of the last century 
by Csoma de Koros. The work is under the 
competent editorship of Dr, Denison Ross and 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusanai, and will 
have the advantage of a masterly introduction 
by the first named scholar. In this conriectibn^ 
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it is inter^tingto note t|iat arrangernents have?;, 
been made by the So«aety to place two ne w* 
marble tablets, one in English, the other in 
Hungarian, upon the tomb of Csoma de Koros 
at Darjeeling. -^It is but meet that the Society 
should do honour to the memory of one of onr ' 
most distinguished members whose worKS haveie 
added to our renown ; and we can easily imagine 
how enraptured his soul would ha . e been, if he 
could re-visit the scene of his labours, where we 
Iiave at length engaged a Tibetan Lama to take 
care of the collection of books so essential for 
the progr^ of his favourite studies. I have 
not yet, however, made any reference to the 
most notable incident of tlie last twelve months 
in connection with the acquisition of materials 
for the progress of Tibetan studies, — 1 mean the 
purt^hasd by the Society of a c oinplete set of 
IheTmigyikr, a Tibetan encyclopaedia of literary 
worl£S,‘bOth sacred and secular, consisting of 
two-hundred and twenty -five volumes. Gentle- 
rpen unacquainted with the history of this 
Wonderful collection, will be able to realize, to 
sc^e extent, its variety and magnitude when I 
teH thern that one of the fouf sections into 
which the entire work is divided, embodies 
more than one thousand separate treatises on 
theolo^, philosophy, logic, ethics, grammar, 
rhetoric, poesy, prosody, lexicon, astronomy, 
astrology, medicine, alchemy and the mechani- 
cal arts. It is an interesting fact that as the 
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of printing had been introduced into Tibet 
from Chiiia in very early times, this vast work 
was stereotyped in wooden blocks, and the 
V edition just acquired for our library appears to 
have been printed from bloqlcs prepared in 
173! at the monastery of Narthan^ in Tibet. 
;^It is worthy of note in respect of the works 
ccOTprised in the Tangyur, as also those com- 
prised in the other encyclopaedia, called the 
Kangyur — which occupies one- hundred- and- 
eight massive volumes and of which we iiave 
possessed a set for many years — that they are 
mainly of non-Tibetan authorship. The trea- 
tises are principally Tibetan versions from 
Sanskrit and Chinese texts, made in the ninth 
century of the Christian erau It is said that 
the encyclopaedias were put into their present 
forms, at the end of the thirteenth century, by 
a distinguished Tibetan sage named Buton, 
who devoted to the task thirty years of 
strenuous labour. The traditional account df 
the circumstances under which the works were 
compiled, if true, illustrates how even amid the 
most adverse surroundings and in an age by HO 
means remarkable for its encouragement of 
literature or spread of civilization, mohumeiltal 
work was accomplished by secluded monks by 
years of unremitting effort and devotion. 
Zengis Khan, the famous founder of the Mongo- 
lian kingdom, conquered China in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. His grandson, 
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Kublai Khan, extend^ his sway over the 
whole of Central Asia ihdlusive Tibet, and’ 
some glimpses of the extent of his Emnire may 
be gathered from the writing? of the celebrated 
Vaietian traveller Marco Polo. This Kublai 
Khan wa^^ppa-ently a man of culture, and 
invited a Tibetan Lama to his Court to assist 
him in the formation of an alphabet for the 
Mongolian language. In return for his services, 
Kublai Khan made the Lama the tributary 
sovereign of Tibet and spiritual head of the 
Tibetan Church. The Lama thus placed in a 
position of authority, employed the sage Buton 
to enrich the Tibetan language by translations 
from Chinese and Sanskrit sources. The work 
was rendered possible by the presence in Tibet 
of a nninber of Buddhist Sanskritists who had 
Crossed the Himalayas from India and taken 
refuge tin Tibet oh the sack of the University of 
Vikrapisila by Bakhtear Khiliji. The compila- 
tion df the work was thus facilitated by what 
was then rightly treated in India as a calamity 
to the cause of Sanskrit and Buddhist learning ; 
and the permanent preservation of the fruits of 
the joint labpurs of the Indian Pwndits and the 
Tibetan Lamas was secured by the art of 
printing which had been introduced into Tibet 
from China in the seventh century of dhe 
Christian era, and had obviously attained 
considerable development. The two encyclo- 
paedias I have mentioned, whose contents have 
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;not up to tlie present time been exhaustively 
scmtinizcd, are known to embody works in 
various departments of Sanskrit leading, the 
originals of which can no longer be traced in 
this country. It is, therefore, obviously a 
matter for congratulation thaM such an 
unexplored field of research should^^be placed 
within the reach of our members. Copies of 
the Tangyur are very rare on this side of the 
Himalayas ; so far as I know, there are only 
two sets, both of them in inaccessible 
monasteries at Sikkim, and some years ago, one 
of our members considered himself extremely 
fortunate when after considerable hardship and 
expense he obtained an access to these 
monasteries, and was allowed as a special favour 
to take notes from tlie encyclopaedia. European 
scholars, howe\'er, have been more fortunate ; 
the set which was collected from Nepal by 
Brian Hodgson, about a century:, ago, was 
deposited in the India Office, a#d another set 
brought from Gyantse by the Tib^' MiMon of 
1904 found a place in the British . Museum. 
There is also a set in Paris, but two sets secured 
by the Russian Government and deposited in 
St. Petersburg!! are said to be by far the best 
specimens hitherto obtained. I venture to 
express the hopjs that scholars will now be 
forthcoming in this country to explore the 
abundance of materials placed at their disposal. 
Csoma de Koros prepared a very brief abstract 
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of the cohteats of tlie Tangyur moie than 
eighty years'^go, which has been republished 
in France, Dr, Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 
has published in our Journal only the first 
instalment of a subject-catalogue of the work. 
Dr, Cordier has also recently publishe^^ a 
volume of nominal catalogue, and it is under- 
stood that Mr. Thomas is engaged in London 
on a similar task. Here maiiifestly is an 
extensive field of research, whore the la!)oriods 
scholar may hope to find profitable work, and 
no one need regret that he was not born in the 
last century when Indian studies were still in 
their infancy. I sincerely trust that our young 
men will take, in large numbers, to the study of 
Tibetan, which, under the sanction of the 
Government of India, is now recognized by the 
University of Calc utta as one of the subjects of 
exaidiuation. 

Let us now luiii our attention to the work 
done by our members during the last year in 
the field of Indian Philology, History and 
Antiquities, Here, again, we have fortunately 
acquired what must be deemed an invaluable 
tteaspre from the desert of Cenfral Asia. Our 
Phiiplogical Secretary was able to secure for 
us six old leaves, written in lirahrai characters, 
belonging to a very old Puthi found by Mr, 
Kara in the Takla Makan Desert. Three other 
leaves are known to exist, two in Chicago, and 

54 
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one in Berlin ; the latter has been deciphered 
bv Drs. Sieg an 4 Siegling and ha? been found 
to contain names of Bodhi Sattvas. It would 
obviously be a gracious act on the part of the 
Society to allow these distinguished scholars to 
continue the work of investigation they have 
initiated, and thus throw light, if possible, 
upon the nature of the contents of the 
Buddhistic work of which the leaves in our 
possession appear to form but a fragment. It 
would be a bold task to anticipate the ultimate 
result of these investigations, but this much 
seems to be reasonably clear, that centuries 
ago Buddhistic and Sanskritic influences which 
owed their origin to India were in full opera- 
tion in Central Asia. Amongst the researches 
prosecuted by our members curing the lai^ 
twelve months, prominent mention must jje 
made of the work of tliree scholars who have 
made important contributions to our knowledge 
of different dialects, namely, Dr. Griersbn.ou^ 
Maithili in North Behar, Mr. Baily on the 
Punjabi, and Mr. Mehl on the . Mundari in 
Chota Nagpur. In the domain of Sanskrit 
' learning, we have had important contributions 
from Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, 
Mr. A. C. Sen and Dr. Satis Ch^dra Vidya- 
bhusana. Their papers raise important qu^tions 
in connection with ancient and mediaeval 
Indian History, and topics such as suppbsed 
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reference to Babylon in the Rig Veda, th^ caiis^ 
of the downfall of the Empire of A^oka^pr t|ie 
date whfen tbft ‘ celebrated poet Asva C^i^ha 
flourished,, #ust obviously be deemcd-iflighly 
controversial. Other writers, amongst whoih 
may be iWentioned Mr. Stapleton, Babu Rakhal 
Das Banerji and Babu Monmohan Chajjpravarti, 
have had recourse to materials of a very different 
cliaracter to enable them to throw light upon 
obscure points of Indian History. The first 
two have laid under contribution coins and 
inscriptions to establish the antiquity of Dacca 
and the genealogy of the Sen Kings of Bengal, 
while the , ,|hird has traced evidence of Hindu 
architecturijl it^ls in the early Mahomedan 
mosques of B^^al. Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana has continued his researches in the 
fasiianating subject of the history of mediaeval 
Indian Logic, and has made available to scholars 
valuable treatises like Naya Sara, the only work 
extant on Brahminic Logic of the Middle Ages, 
Pariksha Mokshasutra of the Digambar Jains, 
Nyayavatara of the Sveta m vara Jains and 
Nyaya Prabesa of the Mahayana Buddhists. 
These works serve to give us considerable insight 
into the relative positions of the different schools 
of Indian Logic, a ^subject hitherto involved 
in muA obscurity. In .this connection, 
reference must be made to an interesting paper 
on Hindu Logic by Pxof. Vanamali Chakm- 
varti, in which he discusses the various theories 
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coij^rning the standards of right IcndWledge as 
lai|i down by Iijdian logicians. Of a very 
different character is the Memoir on Monuments 
in Afghanistan by Mr. Hayden, embodying a 
masterly investigation which cannot fail to 
rouse ' the interest of all serious students of 
' Mahomedan Archa'olog5% In the field of 
Arabic and Persian studies also, notable work 
has been accomplished. Moulavi Abdul Wali 
has edited for the first time a complete collec- 
tion of the Quatrains of Abu Said Ibn Abdul 
Khair, of whicli a fragment only had been 
published in the proceedings of the Munich 
Academy, Ihirtyfive years ago, by Prof. Eth^. 
Of fascinating interest is the collection of poems 
of Emperor Babar edited by Dr. Denison Ross 
from the interesting manuscript in the library 
of the Nawab of Rampore, which is in part in 
the autograph of tlie illustrious Royal author, ■ 
Partly scientific and partly philological’ in, 
character is the contribution by Mr. Stapleton" 
’and Mr. Azoo in which they give us a. study of 
an alchemical compilation of the thirleenth 
century. In the field of the natural and 
physical sciences, there have been nUinerous 
papers wliich treat of various pojnts of interest 
to the investigator, but Intrust I may without 
impropriety mention two of these as of special 
value. The report of the committee on the 
adoption of a standard temperature for labora- 
tory work in India is of, the greatest practical 
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utility to' pU scientific investigators in the 
Tropics, and we are indebted to Prof, BruhJ 
for directing attention to the importance ofithe^ 
subject. The other paper on crops and rainfall 
by Mr. Jacob furnishes us with data to deter-* 
mine thfef relation between the increase' of 
rainfaU and the increase of crops ; the subject 
is obviously one of far-reaching interest and 
deserves extended investigation. 

There is only one other matter which de- 
mands special mention on the present occasion. 
I refer to the work in aid of the search for 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. The 
importance of this undertaking cannot be over- 
estimated, as the rapidity with which 
manuscripts imithe climate of this country are 
destroyed, renders it the imperative duty of^the 
State to take early and adequate steps for their 
rescue and preservation. I liave never concealed 
ray opinion that the sums annually placed at 
our disposal are by no means adequate to meet 
the exigencies of the situation. The report of 
the progress of the search during the last year 
in its two departments, under the respective 
direction of M, M. Haraprasad Sastri and Dr. 
Denison Ross, will satisfy the most superficial 
reader that the limited means under our control 
have been judiciously and effectively applied. 
In the field of Sanskrit literature, we have been 
able to secure manuscripts from 800 to 1000 
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ye^rs old, ^hile six-hundred and iwenty-five 
manuscripts have been examined with a view 
tb^ acquisition, but, for want of funds, have not 
yet been purchased. Similarly, in the Arabic 
and Persian Department, though several valu- 
able manuscripts were secured, notably a 
commentary on tlie well-known Arabic work 
Safi^, our operations were considerably 
re^rlcted on account of want of funds. We 
have also a faint indication of the valuable and 
hitherto unutilized materials for the history of 
ancient and mediawal India which may be 
available if a vigorous search is instituted in the 
Rajput Slates, and among others it may yet be 
possible to recover the celebrated work Prithiraj 
Rasau in its pristine purity. I trust I may be 
peri^itted without impropriety to dwell upon 
the circumstance that the onerous work which 
is done by distinguished scholars in aid of the 
search for these manuscripts is entirely honorary, 
and their labours have never been remunerated 
from private funds or public revenues ; this, 1 
venture to think, substantially strengthens our 
claim upon the Government for additional 
funds to expedite the search and thus rescue 
from destruction materials for future investiga- 
tion. 

I hope this imperfect review of the work of 
the Society during the last twelve months will 
amply justify the statement that our meECibers, 
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most of #hom . have scanty leistirC left *fdt i 
investigation after discharge of their or^nary 
official duties,* have devoted themselves, with' 
prai9e‘W50«:tliy determination and with some 
measure ol sticcess, to extend the bounds of 
knowledge in various departments of in- 
tellectual activity which, a’^cording to our 
illustrious Founder, is the objer-t of this Society ; 
and I further hope that the younger members 
of our Society will feel ('onvinr ed that the field 
of research they have just entered is boundless, 
and that the toiler is likely to be rewarded in 
the future by as rich and varied a harvest as 
ever fell to the lot of our predecessors. 
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Mr. President and Members of the Society. 

1 deem it a high privilege to be permitted 
tpfdcliver the address this evening, and I trust 
I bay look forward to the same kindness and 
forbearance from this learned audience as 1 
enjoyed on previous occasions, notwithstanding 
the imperfections of my attempt to give, in 
response to the call from the Chair, a brief 
outline of the activities of the Society during 
the last twelve months. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the 
material prosperity of the Society has been well 
maintained during the past year. There is no 
substantial falling-off in our numeric;^! 
strength ; indeed, the number of paying ihbn- 
bers has increased, while there has been a; 
decrease in the list of non-paying members. 
Our financial condition is sound, and our; 
expenditure has been strictly regulatedf ' Btit 
the condition of our building has continued to 
be a source of some anxiety. Expert opinion 
decisively supports the view that though the 
building, which has now lasted for more than a 
century, may continue to serve our purpose for 
some time longer, we are in a more or less 




precarious position, and a sharp shock of earth- 
quake would mean the complete ruin of . our 
valuable Library, accumulated during a century 
and a quarter, and our inestimably rich collec- 
tion of Sans^it, Arabic and Persian manuscripts. 
The question of a substantial and commodiqtis 
building, adequate for our present needs and 
capable , of needful expansion to meet our 
future demands, is pressing upon us with 
increasing insistence. As a result of the 
deliberations of the Building Committee during 
the last twelve months, the balance of opinion 
is no longer in favour of a speculative building 
scheme which found some support several years 
ago. A scheme of that character is open to the 
obvious objection that it is inconsistent with 
the purposes of the Society ; but it is equally 
opeiii* to the graver objection that it really 
involves an appreciable element of risk due to 
external circumstances wholly beyond our 
control, such as possible depreciation of land 
and building values owing to the transference 
of the Capital and other like unforeseen in- 
cidents. The most prudent course appears to 
be to erect a suitable structure on one portion 
of c^r property and to make the most profitable 
use of the remainder, which will unquestion- 
ably i^Qve *to be an asset of great value. I 
trust I may ' without impropriety restate my 
firm conviction that we are entitled to further 
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ij^istance from the State in furtherance of the 
■ building schetpe ; such assistance would only 
be an appropriate recognition of the value of 
the entirely voluntary and unreniunerated 
labours of successive generations of our mem- 
bj^s in the cause of the advancement of know- 
ledge, the growth of which it is the duty of 
every truly enlightened Government to foster. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the 
literary and scientific work accomplished 
by our members during the last twelve 
months ; here we are gratified to find that a 
high standard has been maintained from the 
quantitative as well as the qualitative point of 
view. In the department of Philologp^ and 
Antiquities, the researches of our nierabers 
connect themselves with the work of previous 
investigators in several important directions., 
Mr. Kingsmill has attacked afre.sh the problem 
of the era of Vikramaditya and the foundation 
of the Kushan Kingdom in India, which, as is 
well known, has led to considerable diversity 
of opinion among learned scholars. Mr. 
Kingsmill has had access to Chinese sources, 
and he puts forward the view that thfe term 
Kanishka is not a proper name at all but a 
generic name for a king, and that the real 
founder of the Kushan Dynasty was Cadiphes, 
who was surnamed hero of heroes, king of 
Kushanas. This view must be regarded, upon 
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the somewhat meagre materials av^ailable, as, 
more or less hypotlieticai ; but if the suggestion* 
is ultimately confirmed, that this Cadfphes, . 
who took possession of the Punjab and Western * 
Magadha in 57 B. C,, was identical with kingi 
Vikramaditya of Indian tradition, the discovery, 
must be pronounced one of the most startling- 
in Indian History and likely to revolutionize 
deep-rooted and fiimiy-settled ideas upon a 
fundamental point. Other writers amongst us 
made creditable attempts at identification of 
important personages or settlement of the dates 
of important events in later yjeriods of Indian 
History. Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Sastri maintains the affirmative of the thesis 
that the Sungas, who under their leader 
Puspamitra successfully persecuted the 
Bu 4 dhists and ultimately overthrew the Maurya 
Empire, were not Persians as had been previously 
supposed, but were Brahmins of the Sama 
/‘Vedic School accustomed to horse- sacrifice. 
iXhe same writer quotes a passage from a palm- 
leaf manuscript to show that the poet Bhatti 
was the son of Sridhar Swami of Valabhi. 
On,, the other hand, a young scholar, Babu 
Sur^dranath Sastri, endeavours to establish 
that the poet was no other than the Bhatti 
Bhatta, to whom Dhruba Sen the third of 
Valabhi granted a village in 653 a.d. Babu 
Brajalai Mookerjee takes up. the question of the 
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data of the great astronomer Varahamihira and 
reaches the conclusion that he chose the 
^tka year 427 as the starting-point of his 
astronomical calculations, possibly to cOmme- 
moj?ate the date of his own birth. Mr, Pargiter, 
one of our ex presidents, whose retirement from 
this country deprived us of the last member of 
the Indian Civil Service who had attained dis- 
tinction as a Sanskritist, has given us an im- 
portant paper on the Ghagrahati grant which 
dates back to the reign of Samacara Deb in the 
7th century. The genuineness of this grant is, 
I think, satisfactorily established, and it can no 
longer be treated as ambiguous or of doubtful 
import. In addition to this paper, we have a 
number of important epigraphical contribu- 
tions. Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda endeavours to 
establish that the Kambojas were Koch Raj 
Bansisand that the inscription on the Dih^pur 
pillar, which records the erection of a temple 
of Siva by a Gaudian king of the TCamboja 
family, was prepared towards the close Of the 
loth century. Babu Rakhaldas Bahetjee has 
turned his attention to the Beikhara inscrip- 
tion and the Machli -Sahara grant, and has 
reached the conclusion that Harischandra, the 
son of Jaychandra, reigned in Oudh for sevm 
years after his father had lost his« life in the 
battle of Chandawar. Mr. Mohanlal Pandia 
has subjected the Atapura inscription to a 
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critical examioatian and reviewed the two con- 
flicting theories, namely, that the Lings ci| 
Mewar were of Sunya Vamsa origin ^hd that 
the Chiels Hvere originally Nagar Brahmans* 
Babu ^hshaylvumar Maitra has discovered 
traces oll^hddhisra in the district of Maldah, 
and his find, which consists of two images,, one 
of Buddha and the other of Bodhisattva Loke- 
nath, cannot but arouse the interest of all seri- 
ous students of Buddhistic Iconography. Of 
great interest is a paper by Ramanuja Swami 
of the,, famous Vaisnab temple near Vizaga- 
patam in the Madras Presidency, in which he 
repudiates the theory tlial the temple originally 
Saivait was subsequently converted to Vaishna- 
bait purposes ,^by Ramanuja in the twelfth 
century. These contributions are of undoubted 
value and interest ; but the activity of our 
merqbers in the direction of Sanskritic studies 
must not be judged solely by the papers men- 
tioned ; the publications which constitute the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series are of considerable 
importance and deserve more than a passing 
notice. 

Amongst new works published during the 

year, the place of honour inust be given to 
the Tibetan version cf a comprehensive 
Buddhist-Sanskrit commentary on the famous 
Sanskrit lexicon, Amarkosh, edited by Dr. 
Satischandra Vidyabhuslmn, who had pre- 
viously brought to light the text of the lexicofi 
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itself from Tibetan sources. We have here a 
fr^h illustration of the great possibilities of 
useful research in the domain of Sanskrit 
learning through the medium of Tibetan 
sources, and I am constrained to admit with 
feelings of keen disappointment that our 
progpress in the pursuit of Tibetan studies has 
not^een particularly creditable, since the days 
of^bur illustrious member Csoma de Koros, 
whose collected papers were recently re- 
published by us and w'hose impressive figure 
will henceforth adorn our rooms through the 
courtesy of the Hungarian Academy. Con- 
siderable importance must also be attached to 
the publication of two interesting treatises on 
the school of Smriti or Law and Usage 
prevalent in Orissa, '/iz. the Smritiprakas and 
the Suri Sarvasva. It cannot be disputed that 
our attention has hitherto been monopolised 
principally, if not entirely, by the more famous 
digests of Hindu Law, and there is ^ ^bod 
ground for the suspicion that local; btistoms 
and rules have consequently not received the 
attention they deserve. In the Sitmd series, we 
see the beginnings of literary and grammatical 
works of considerable importance, the i^hasa 
Britti, a commentary on the Grammar of 
Panini, and Saduktikarnamrita, a poetical an- 
thology by Sridhar Das, dating back to the 
reign of Lakshman Sen who flourished in the 
twelfth century. It is a matter for genuine 




satisfaction that considerable activity has' also 
been displayed during the lastyearip the niattel 
of the publication of Arabic and Persian vtrorl^ 
of literary or historical importance, such as 
the Persian fairy tale Guiriz, edited by tljo late 
lamented Mr. A/oo and Aga Muhammad,; 
KazimrShirazi ,• the Shah Alam Nama, edited, 
by th,e brilliant scholar too early lost to thq . 
cause of linguistic researches in this country, 
the late Mr. Harinath De : +he memoirs of 
Shah Tahmasp, edited by our late Philological 
Secretary, Dr. Phillott ; and the Shah Jehan 
Nama, edited by Prof. Yazdani. I trust I have 
said enough to indicate how varied and 
extensive is the collection of Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
Arabic and Persian works which still wait to 
be placed at the disposal of the learned world ; 
in fact, the zeal with which our editors have 
worked has been so great that the funds at our 
disposal for the publication of these works has 
been exhausted, and we must either press for a 
substantial increase of tlie Government grant 
or considerably restinin the activity of our. 
editors. The situation is rather embarrassing, 
and the difficulty is enhanced by the fact that, 
os the search for Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts is vigorously carried on, fresh 
matfejials are brought to light, which it is 
incumbent on us as a learned body to bring 
within the easy reach of scholars interested in 
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the progress of Oriental studies. TTo take one 
illustration only, Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Sastri has in the course of his searches 
for Sanskrit manuscripts, come across a copy of 
an important work on Hindu Law cilled 
Smriti Manjari by Gobindaraja, the great 
comnientator on the Institutes of Manu. This 
manuscript dates back to the year ri45 and 
effectively contradicts the theory put forward 
by Prof. Julius Jolly that Gobindaraja 
flourished between the nth and the 15th 
centuries and could be identified with king 
Gobindachandra of Kanauj. One can imagine 
without difficulty the stir which would be 
created in the learned world of Orientalists by 
the publication of an accurate edition of this 
work. The Sastri has also been fortunate 
enough to come across a palm-leaf manuscript 
of Parasara Smriti, copied in 1142. We cannot 
but lament that the funds at but disposal 
make it impossible for us to publish works of 
this description at an early date, and eybn to 
have them properly catalogued. I,feBp|SSured 
that if the importance of the undei^king was 
better recognized and more liberal ;^nts 
allowed for the purpose, there would be no lack 
of Sanskritists amongst the younger generation 
of our scholars to explore this field, with 
honour to the Society and advantage to the 
cause of learning. Before I pass away finally 
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lroi«*^ |^t^eiit of our work, I may dwill 
for a m^nl^t ti^n tie progress recetfdy^iaiade 
m tie..*se^ryt ior Bardic Chronicles, ‘xhl 
importWpeW research in this direction catiaoi 
be O^^iitliatM or too frequently reiteiated. 
If ever the hi^qry of the Rajput States is to'bh 
correctly appreciated and the development an-d ' 
downfall of the great mil'tary race of India 
§raphic 3 ^|^depicted, an accurate and exhaustive 
collection must speedily l>e made of the tradi- 
tions handed down from generation to 
generation by the bards of Rajputana. In the 
course of his third tour, the Sastri has come 
across important collections at Ujjain, Jodhpur 
and Mundi, and has discoverd the original of 
the real Prithvfrajarasau, composed by Chand, 
the illustrious Court- poet of Prithviraj, the 
last Hindu Emperor of Delhi. It is now 
conclusively established that the work of Chand 
in original form, was of moderate length* 
and has attained its present size by successive 
accretions not always eas}' to dilferentiate from 
the genuine original. The field of work thus 
brought to light is extensive, and as soon aS 
the final report of the results achieved is 
pe^pared, we shall be in a position to make out 
astrotojgoasefor renewal of the grant for search 
<rf Bailie Chronicles. 

’ 14 domain of the Natural and Physical 
Scient^, we have a number of important papers 
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e^nbodying recondite researches which it is not 
oasy to make intelligible to the lay mind. It 
is sufficient to say that two further instalments 
have been published of the monumental work 
of Mr. Gamble on the Flora of the Malayan 
Peninsula. Dr. Praphullachandra Ray and 
his ' pupils have made important contributions, 
well calculated to maintain the reputation of 
the chemical laboratory of the Residency 
College. Dr. Annandale has given IttS.a paper 
on some recent advances in our knowledge of 
the freshwater fauna in India, and We are all 
grateful to him in that he puts the most 
recondite things in Zoology in a way intelligible 
to persons, who, like me, can make no pretension 
to technical zoological knowledge ; that is 
an invaluable gift not possessed by many, and I 
am afraid that even those who possess it, do 
not always feel inclined to utilize it for the 
benefit of the non-technical reader. To guard 
against any possible misconception, I may be 
permitted to lay stress here on the fact that the 
scientific papers published in our journal, dp not 
by any means afford a fair indicatipii .of the 
true extent of the scientific activif^ pf our 
members. It cannot be overlooked that their 
researches are, in the main, published in official 
perio^cals specially maintained for the purpose. 
It would be, therefore, most unfair to institute a 
comparison between our publications now and 
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inference ^dveire^ , tp| the reputatiqa <|f| 
present gl^^iton oJf our members. ’ ^ 

^r|g;% that the time at my dispos^ 
mak^ "it imjpofesible for me to give a mote 
minutd'^ll more extended analysis of the ^oik 
upon which' dm members have been en^ged 
during the last twelve months ; but 1 venture 
to exfwe^ the hope that even this imperfect 
account may, in some measure, serve to indicate 
the unselfish devotion with which our members 
have endeavoured to advance the bounds of 
knowledge, to the best of their ability and 
with the limited resources placed at their 
disposal. No scholar, even superficially 
acquainted rlj'th the history of philological or 
srieptific research, can legitimately express a 
{^'Appointment that epoch-making discoveries 
ai^ npfe made once in every twelve months. The 
WlflE ^which lies before the investigator of the 
pr«s»t generation is full of obvious diflBiculties, 
apd hO'Can hardly be expected nowadays to 
pponotince striking results merely upon the 
Ireadingof anew text, the deciphering of a new 
inscription or the observation of a hitherto 
nnpOtiMd natural fact or phenomenon. The 
most patent truths have been already 
investigated and announced, and the most 
devots^ student can ordinarii;^ hope only to 
extend tbe bounds of knoydedge in directions 



irwficated and partiaHy explored, 
'^njthe accomplishment of this di|&Qult task, 
^ the members of our Society have gfcnti^nsly 
and- successfully laboured, and I earn^tly''Jbrust 
that they will pursue their enquiries ^ith 
ren€V|ed vigour under the auspices of that 
distinguished statesman and scholar who has 
con^nted to watch our interests and preside 
over our deliberations during the next twelve 
months. 
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February i9IS. 

I " ' ” 

You<^^^<5et|eiic^, Ladies aud Gentlemen, 

I use the language of conventional 

courtesy i wlfen I say that I deem it a high 
honour to be permitted, m response to the call 
from tl&e Chair, to address this annual gather-' 
ing of our member^, and to place before them 
a brief outline of the present position of the 
Society and a rapid survey of the activities of 
our scholars and investigators during the last 
twelite months. 

it is satisfactory to note tiiat the numerical 
strength of the Society iias been fairly 
maintained during the la^t year Seven years 
there was a rapid use on account of the 
large^^cession of sliength to tlu' newly founded 
med^^ section, and the ma.Mmum was reached 
in Since then, theu lias been, as might 

havgll^n expected, a slow decline, and during 
^the i^t year, we had on our lolls precisely as 
Mat^hiembers as in igoq. This circumstance 
slightly affected our financial situation ; 
but, hai^ily, there is no ground for alarm or 
an^tsfi-ty.^i The popularity of the Society 
contih^ unabated, and the decline in numbers 
duringpie iJII year is (ihe, in some tpeasure at 
lea^l, tb tlie war ; for Many Of our members 
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aiiRbsent in Eiirope to talce part ift 
Striiggle between militarism and <?ivilazation, 
•which has riv^ed the attention of the civilized 
world, f Not only have we thus lost in 
subscription, but we have also suffered on the 
otherwise steady income from the of 

publications on the Continent, and it is not a 
matter for surprise that two cases of books, 
sent to our agents before the outbreak of the 
war, are now on a steamer which has deviated 
from her voyage and lies interned at Syracuse. 
In these unfavourable circumstances, the 
question of the erection of a new building for 
the Society, which has been recognized as a 
pressing need in recent years, has necessarily 
been postponed for the present. These must be 
classed as inevitable accidents from which even 
scholars engaged in the pursuit of peaceful 
avocations are occasionally liable to suff^' It 
is a matter for keener regret, howevejr^^ his^ 
unforeseen financial difficulty has c^^p^fed us 
to restrict our expenditure on. iife puithase of 
new books. This is distinctly a c^tise for 
disappointment to our members, as in various 
important branches of knowledge, foremost 
amongst them anthropology ^ nrchaeblogy, 
ours is practically the only reference Lifirary 
accessible to scholars in Calcutta. • • 

Let us now tum'^from thqlltori^f Our 
internal administration, not always fr^jfrbm 



troubles 4|wdiltiesy to an appraisemefli^,.d 
the literal sgc^ific work of opr jtn^bers^ 

here, sorsy it is a pleasure' to And tl]^| 
ourbigb Itwa^rd has been maintained an4 
that ^ei* is no legitimate ground fo/ 
dissati^ ^t ion. In the field of Philological an^ 
Antiquafi^' Research, the most interesting cf 
the papers published during the year is ^ 
memoir contributed by Dr. Sten Konow, in 
which he has deciphered six manuscript leaves 
recovered from Khotan and acquired by the 
Society from a Central Asian traveller some 
years ago. The text, now first published, gives 
the fragments of a Buddhistic work written in 
the ancient Aryan language of Turkistan, and 
enables us, ei\’en in its fragmentary condition, 
to obtain a glimpse of the type of Buddhism 
v.'bich prevailed in Central Asia in by-gone 
ag®. Two other papers of considerable interest 
to Students of ancient Indian History andf* 
Culture have been contributed by two well- 
knp^n scholars : in the first of these, Dr. 
Satischandra Vidyabhusan seeks to establish 
that the hymns of the Rigveda were no^ all 
composed by the Aryans before they entered 
India*and settled in the Punjab, and that some 
at any ffiite of the hymns were composed in 
later times when the Aryans had advanced as 
far as'ilbe Jtiver Kausiki ’in what constitutes the 
modeth District of Darbhanga. This thesis is 




of a highly controversial character, a^d deserves 
careful scrutiny by scholars who maintain that 
the Rigveda, the earliest monument of Indo- 
Aryan civilization, was composed while our 
forefathers still occupied the plains of Asia 
Minor. The other paper, to wh^ 1 have 
adverted, has been contributed by EwI livanji 
Jaihshedji Modi, who takes us back to times 
equally remote and traces out references to 
India in the Avesta of the Parsees. Of papers 
^rely historical, we have several valuable 
^ecimens. Babu Rameschandra Majumdar, 
who has devoted himself to the investigation 
of many an obscure problem relating to the 
history of India at the beginning of the Christian 
era, seeks to prove that Chastada, the founder 
of a long line of Saka Kings, flourished at 
Ujjain in the last quarter of the first century 
of the Christian era. Babu Nalinikanta 
Bhattasali, another well-known research 
student, gives an interesting account of the 
kingdom of Samatata in what is now modem 
Gomilla, whose rulers were powerful sovereigns 
in the seventh century but have no^y passed 
into oblivion. The Rev. Father Hosten has, 
with great industr}% edited Monserrate’s work 
on the first Jesuit Mission to Akbar, which not 
only gives in detail the history of the first 
Christian mission in Northern India, but also 
incidentally furnishes an account of the 
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caqjpaign l^f thae |:reatt; Emperor against Kab^t 
Father., Efest^ has^Aiso given an p.ccOi|nt;al 
Father Jei^Om^’ !^avier’s Persian lives of tljR;; 
Apostle#* ^Ixich was presented tOfAkbar in 
1602. In another paper on the Twelve B|)uiyas 
or Landlc^dsof Bengal, the same learned aathot 
seeks to niaihlain the position that the Coaiici|. 
of Twelve is an ancient institution in India.. 
The inference may possibly be true, but the* 
generalisation is by no means conclusively 
supported from the data as yet available. These 
arc all papers of considerable importance, but 
any review of the philological work of the 
Society during the last twelve months would 
be open to the charge of incompleteness, 
without mentiun of two contributions impor- 
tant to the student of Indian Philosophy, I 
Ipean, the Catuhsatika of Arya Deva, by 
MahAmahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, which 
elucidates the philosophical literature of the 
Mahayana Buddhists, and the paper by 
Prof^sor Banamali Chakrabarti in which he 
shows that Moksha or liberation, according to 
the Nyaya, was a condition not devoid of 
pleasure., 

* *we pass on from the philological 

papers to the anthropological contributions, we 
find them equally varied and interesting. I use 
the tertn anthropology in a comprehensive 
popular sense, so as . to' include all papers 
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Illustrative of the manners, customs and religion 
of the people. Mr. Coggin Brown gave 
fascinating accounts of stone implements from 
Yunnan, as also of grooved stone hammers 
from Assam and Eastern Asia. Dr. Annandale 
and Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri 
described relics of the worship of mud turtles 
in India and Burma, which are kept sacred 
animals in such distant places as Puri, 
Sambalpur, Chittagong and Mandalay. Dr. 
Satischandra Vidyabhushan gave a complete 
code of monastic laws of Tibetan Buddhists, 
which, I hope, will be some day contrasted 
with the rules which regulate the lives of the 
various sects of monks and ascetics ttt this 
country. Finally, we had an interesting note 
by Babu Nilmani Chakrabarti on such stories 
from the Pali Jatakas as indicate a belief in 
spirits and the efficacy of their propitiation. It 
is necessary to lay stress, however, on the fact 
that what is here popularly accepted as 
anthropology would hardly be deemed deserv- 
ing of that appellation m scientific circles. 
Investigation in Anthropology on Scientific 
lines is an impossibility without a knowledge 
of Biology, and in this country, there js nnfor- 
tunately a singular lack of men a^quately 
qualified by previous training for anthropolo- 
gical work on really sound and satisfac- 
tpry lines ; the few who have the requisite 
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sie’^e'-occupied in »other sphares 
of rese^n^. In view of the unqdestioqeJl 
importash^ • Jhis work, I willingly avm’ 
myself of 4his opportunity to emphasize the 
opinioh ex|»Pissed by the Council of the ^rciety 
that for* the progress of anthropological studies 
in this country, it is essential that we shoul^ 
have on the staff of the Indian Museum a trained 
antliropologist as an assistant superintendent. 
Till funds are available for the employment of 
a duly qualified officer, an earnest endeavour 
must, however, be made to secure an adequate 
collection of books and periodicals, essential 
for a scientific study of anthropology. In this 
connection, an excellent -suggestion has been 
made by our Anthropological Secretary as to 
tnc disposal of the grants hitherto made by the 
O^vemment of Bengal and the Government 
of Alssam with a view to facilitate the study of 
Anthropology. A part, at any rate, if not*the 
whole, of these grants may, for a limited period, 
at least, be applied to build up an anthropo- 
logical library, so as to place within the reach of 
intending investigators ample facilities requi- 
site for study and research. J^leanwhile, it is 
gratifying to find that we have just published at 
&aSt one work on anthropology, which will do 
credit t0 the Society and enhance its reputation, 
namely, the profusely illustrated monograph on 
the Abors andGalongsof the Assam Himalayas 
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Sir George Duff Sutherland Dunbar, with its 
'anthropological appendix by Me^rs. Coggin 
Brown and Kemp. 

TJie record of the contributions received 
by us in the domain of the physical and natural 
^^iences is by no means disappointing, is, 
indeed, distinctly encouraging. It would be 
idle to ignore the well-known fact that in 
branches of knowledge like Zoology, Botany 
and Geology, there are recognized organs of 
communication of the original work accom- 
plished by our investigators, such as the publi- 
cations of the Geological Survey, the Botanical 
Survey and the Indian Museum. On the other 
hand, in the domain of subjects like Physics 
and Chemistry, if the result achieved has no 
special local interest, the investigator not 
unnaturally seeks to bring ftis work to the 
notice of his fellow- workers in the,; same 
department and to the learned weirld at large, 
through the medium of special organs of 
communication. 1 am inclined to maintain, 
consequently, that if we do not take an 
unreasonable view of the actual relation of 
the Society to the entire aggregate of scientific 
activities in the country, there is no occasion 
to be dissatisfied with the contributions made 
by our members in the department of Ph3rsics, 
Chemistry, Zoology, Botany and Geology. 
We have, in the first place, published a series 
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of impoitantf read at .thp first Indian 

Science Congress' held last year in ^this priy 
under the aus||f'es of the Society. Indeed, I 
think we '*npjf safely maintain tl ?t all tW 
was not of ephemeral m*lerest and was worthy 
of penaaifent preservation have fornd a place 
in our publicalions. In addition to th;s, w® 
have continued the publication of zoological 
papeil dealing with the extensive collectidn 
made by Dr. Annandale in Galilee. We have 
also published an extremely interesting account 
of the fauna of the limestone caves of Burma 
and the Malay Peninsula by Di. Annandale 
and Messrs. Coggin Brown and Gravely. I 
have selected these papeis out of a large 
number for special mention, as they are 
specimens, not of isolated investigations, but 
of continuous pieces of work carefully planned 
and systematically undertaken. At the same 
tmje* I have not the remotest desire to under- 
rate the value of other scientific contributions 
tp which I am unable specifically to refer ; 
some of them are unquestionably of great 
practical importance, for instance, the work 
of Professor Jackson and Mi . MukWjee on the 
Quadrant Electro-meter, which will make it 
possible for investigators do carry on their 
researches on Radio-activity and Ionization of 
Gases continuously throughout the year, 
whereas, hitherto work in these important 
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■ blanches of Ph3reics had to be suspended except 
in dry weather. This brief and imperfect 
review of the activities of our members during 
the last twelve months is full hope and 
.promise, and this encourages me to claim your 
indulgence this evening, while I venture to call 
attention to other fields of investigation to 
[ which the energies of our scholars may, I trust, 
be profitably directed. ' 

One important department which still 
'awaits systematic exploration by the assiduous 
and brilbant investigator is that of Tibetan 
Studies/ Here, indeed, is a field which, it 
seems to me, should have a special attraction 
to our members interested in philological and 
antiquarian studies. It was through the neyeri 
failing exertions of the great Hungarian scholar, 
Alexander Csoma de Koros, one of the most 
illustrious names on the bead-roll of our 
members, that the mysteries of the Tibetan 
language and literature were first satisfactorily 
solved. To the intuitive insight and penetrative 
genius of Csoma, we owe the first Tibetan 
Grammar and Tibetan Dictionary published 
by us, and fhough much has been investigated 
and brought to light since his days, his pioneer 
work has never been superseded. Stride Ihehj 
the supreme importance of Tibetan studies to 
the investigator of the history, religion and 
cplture of early and mediaeval India has been 




realized in an evW increasing degr^. 
well-lmo'd^ that there lie imbedded, jif fthe'j^ii^r 
Encyclopaedias Constructed by the industry 
Tibetan ^amas under the patronage of accom< 
plished rulers, versions of Sanskrit wo|ks ihm 
originals, whereof have long disappeared from 
the country of their birth. It is only dunt|g 
the last twelve months <^hat the Society h^ 
been able to complete the publication of tbe 
Avadana Kalpalata of Kshemendra, the 
Sanskrit tifexf whereof, nowhere available in 
India, was discovered in Tibet written in 
Tibetan characters and accompanied by a 
beautiful Tibetan version. The restoration of 
this monumental work has occupied for many 
years three distinguished editors, one of whom, 
Pandit Harimohan Vidyabhushan, at one time 
the Oriental Librarian of the Society, died in 
the early stages of the publication, while the 
other two, Rai Saratchandra Das Bahadur 
an<l Dr, Satischandra Vidyabhushan, have 
sp^t a r life-time in the accomplishment of 
the laborious task committed to their care. 
To take another illustration, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sastri has just acquired 
for the Society the manuscript of a commentary 
by Pundarika on the Laghu Kalacakrayana, 
called Bimalagrabha. The manuscript is 
believed to be more than nine hundred years 
old and brings to light an important work wbidi 
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has hitherto been assumed to be irrecoverably 
lost and has been known only in its Tibetan 
version. A close comparison of the long lost 
Original and of the version preserved in Tibet 
would obviously be of the greatest interest and 
at once throw light upon the question, 
through what developments, if any, the work 
has passed. But apart from the intrinsic 
interest which attaches to Tibetan studies 
from the Indian point of view, we must not 
overlook the patent fact that as Tibetan studies 
have in recent years attracted the attention of 
well-equipped scholars throughout the learned 
world, Indian investigators, unless they pursue 
the path steadily and assiduously, will soon 
find themselves outstripped and hopelessly left 
behind. Since the British Expedition to Tibet 
in 1904, these studies have made considerable 
strides, and scholars have now at their disposal 
original texts which were practically unattain- 
able to men of the last generation. In Calcutta 
for instance, complete copies of the Tanguyr 
and the Kanguyr are accessible both in the 
Library of the Society and the University. 
Elementary readers and text-books have been 
prepared at the instance of the University, 
which has also published an elaborate gram- 
mar of the Tibetan language prepared by Mr. 
H. B. Hannay, an advocate of the Calcutta 
High Court, Beginners have fxirther the 
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benefit , of, ins^nu^^ one by Mr. 

Henderiso^, and another by Mr. Bell, the 
British Political Resident at Sikkim. Iii 
addition to this, editions of original Tibetan 
texts hav^ ’ been made available to scholars by 
the publications comprised in our Bibliotheca 
Indica Series and in the Bibliotheca Buddhica 
Series of Petrograd, Work of first ratq 
importance has also been accomplished by the 
Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, under the 
joint editorship of Rai Bahadur Saratchandra 
Das and Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan. 
They have opened up a new mine of knowledge, 
of inestimable value as a contribution to the 
study of Indian Philosophy, as has been freely 
acknowledged in no ambiguous terms by simh 
an exacting scholar as the late Prof. Max 
Muller in his treatise on the six systems of 
Indian Philosophy. We are further indebted 
to, Dr. Max Walleser for the Tibetan version 
of fhe Commentary of Buddha-palita on the 
Madhyamika Sutra, and the Prajna Pradipa 
of Bhavaviveka, to Prof. Louis de la Vallee 
Poussin for the commentary Chandrakeerti 
and of Bineeta Deva on the.-Nyayabindu, to 
Prof/ Shwbatsky for the text itself of 
Nyayabindu with the commentary of 
Dharniottara, and to Babu Pratapchandra 
Ghosha for the Satasahasrika Prajna Paramita. 
But for the publication of these works, it would 
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have been impossible for scholars to obtain an 
accurate and comprehensive view of the 
Madhyamika Philosophy. In the way of 
lexicographical work, we have the J epoch- 
making Dictionary by Rai . Bahadur 
Saratchandra Das published under the 
patronage of the Government of Bengal, and 
the Tibetan version of the Amarkosha, the 
oldest metrical lexicon in the Sanskrit language, 
edited by Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan 
together with a commentary called the 
Amaratika Kamadhenu by a Buddhist sage 
named Subhuti, possibly the oldest commen- 
tary extant on the original work. We have 
further in hand the Tibetan-Sanskrit-English 
Vocabulary of Mahabutpatti, transcribed from 
the Tibetan Encyclopaedia by Alexander 
Csoma de Koros, of which the original 
manuscript is one of our most precious 
possessions ; under the editorship of Dr. Ross 
and Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan, nearly 
two-thirds of this great undertaking has been 
already accomplished. The scholar last 
mentioned has also published the Sragdhara 
Stotra with an English version, which throws 
considerable light on the Buddhist Tantra 
literature of the eighth century. Amongst 
biographical and didactic works, may be 
mentioned the Namthar, an autobiography of 
Miiarupa, a peripatetic saint of the thirteenth 
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century ; the Gurbiim, a colleclifin bf siabf§^ 
songs of that saint : the Byaclioi, or 'Religion . 
of Birds, which enshrines moral lemons ('ofc 
of striking beauty — all made accessible by thn 
labour^ oi,. Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan. 
Amongst liistorical works, we have the 
Kesarsaga which embodies the romantic story 
oftheEmp6ror Kesar, edited by Rev. A. H. 
Francke, the author of a history of Western 
Tibet. In the department of philosophical 
writings, we have the Flistory of the Mediaeval 
School of Indian Logic, originally composed by 
Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan as a thesis 
for tlie Degree of Dcc.tor of Philosophy and 
subsequently published by him under the 
auspices of the University; this has made 
accessible to us an elaborate account of 
'Buddhist Logic recovered from Tibetan sources, 
and its value as a contribution to the history 
o4 philosophic thought may well be judged 
frdni the extensive quotations made therefrom 
m .the monumental work in Italian on Indian 
Philosophy by Dr. Luigi Suali of the University 
of Bologna. But even when we have faith; ally 
recounted the labours of Tilfctan scholars in 
recent years, the fact remains unquestioned 
that vast tracts of territory still lie unexplored, 
as we bave not yet been able to catalogue even 
the contents of the two great Encyclopaedias. 
Dr. P. Cordier, whose loss we keenly feel and 



deeply mouttj liad taken in hand tlie compila- 
tion of a catalogue of the Tanguyr, of which 
two volumes have been published in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris. Dr. Hermann 
nas undertaken a catalogue of the 
Khnguyr, and has already published a volume 
in the Koniglichen Bibliothek of Berlin. 
Finally, our Society has for some years past 
engaged a Lama who has made considerable 
progress with the preparation of a descriptive 
catalogue of both the Tanguyr and the 
Kanguyr, under the guidance of Dr. 
Satischandra Vidyabhushan. We have thus 
ample evidence that substantial progress has 
been made in Tibetan studies during the last 
ten years and that our Society and its members 
may justly feel proud of their contributions in 
this department. We now require fresh 
accession of strength to our band of workers, 
for the task to be accomplished is inexhaustible 
and will furnish ample occupation to 
successive generations of investigators. 

Another promising field of investigation, 
of which we hardly realize the extent at the 
present moment, lies in a very different 
direction, I mean the Bardic and the Historical 
Survey of Rajputana. Not m^y years ago, 
the Government of India placed at our disposat 
1 sum of Rupees two thousand and five 
hundred to enable us to obtain a pf^minary 
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survey cjjf the work to fc# accomplished. Out 
endeavours to secure the sen ices of a competent 
scholar in that part of the country proved 
fniitlfijSS, and even a beginning was not made 
till*' Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprcsad Sastrl 
volunteered his services. The preliminary report 
submitted by the Sastri embo 116 “^ the results of 
his tour and personal enquiiy, and is an ex- 
tremely interesting document. Since then, the 
Secretary of State hao appointed an accomplished 
and enthusiastic Italian Scholar, Dr. Tessitori, 
to undertake a ••egular survey of the Bardic 
Chronicles of Rajputnna. Dr. Tessitori, who 
has "pent the best part of a year in Rajputana 
and has coile^'ted valuable information as to 
the bards and their compositions, has submitted 
a comprehensive scheme for the survey, which 
has been accepted by the Council of the 
Scxiiety and is now' before the Government of 
Indm. I am not now concerned with the 
question of the value of the preliminary report 
sujt^mitted by the Sastri. It seems to me that 
the question which really interests scholars as 
well as the educated public is the value and 
significance of the great work about to be 
undertaken, and on this aspect of the matter I 
shall, with your permission, make a brief 
reference in the course of this address. 

The Bardic and Historical Survey of 
Rhjputana is a work wiiich has a two-fold 
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Iniportance, histories# and literary ; it has also 
a political importance, which cannot be 
altogether ignored, though it may not weigh 
with the theoretical investigator. The double 
importance of the survey is shown by its oBJect, 
which is to rescue from oblivion and save from 
probable destruction an entire literature of an 
almost exclusiv'ely historical character, sind, at 
the same time, in the particular case of Bardic 
poems, of the highest literary value. As the 
whole of this literature exists only in manuscript 
and is scattered all over Rajputana, it has 
always been impossible to know how vast it is, 
but the little portion of it that has come to the 
knowledge of a few investigators is sufficient 
to enable one to guess how extensive the mine 
must be. The period covered by this literature 
extends from about the fourteenth century a.d. 
to the present day, five or six centuries in all ; 
but, in scattered couplets first preserved in the 
oral tradition and only in comparatively recent 
times committed to writing, we have records 
which date back to a still greater antiquity. 

The most characteristic feature of this 
literature is that it is the literature of a 
particular caste, the Rajputs. It seems to have 
arisen under the aegis of the Rajput political 
power, not long before the first l^uhammadan 
invasions, and to have flourished ynder : the 
enlightened patriotism of the Rajputsi It is 
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to the Eajpilts, therctoce, that the ultimate 
credit is due, not a small credit for a racd' of 
warriors, who in the pause of arms found time 
to devote to literary pur-i.uits. May be, theif 
action was inspired by a desire to gratify nation- 
al vanity, as che subject of this literature was 
principally furnished by their own miht^fy 
exploits ; but to show that they were mt devoid 
of a literary taste, examples car be quoted of 
warrior kings who \.ere good judges of poetry, 
as also excellent composers. Theirs was, 
therefore, an intelligent maecenatisrri. It is 
superfluous to add that the fact that this 
literal ire is confined h' a description of the 
life and history of the Rajputs, does not 
diminish its importance nor impair its universal 
character, as during the times in question, the 
Rajputs Were the principal '•uling race and the 
only makers of history. 

This vast literature falls naturally into 
two sections ; Bardic poems and prose 
chronicles. The former, which are older in 
origin and more extensive, are the products of 
the Bards, and they have both a literary and 
an historical interest ; whererrs, the latter are 
the products of different classes of people and 
their interest is only historic al. 

If under the term “bardic poems,” we 
comprehend all kinds of bardic poetry, we have 
here a literature which includes works ranging 
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from a single couplet to poems of eight to ten 
thousand verses. Its earliest products are 
isolated couplets, mostly anonymous, coihposed 
in a simple and often rude'style and devoid of 
rhetorical embellishments. Some of these were 
jindoUbtedly composed as early as the 
lourteenth, possibly the thirteenth centurj', and 
were for a long time preserved only in oral 
tradition, so tliat when they were committed to 
writing, they had been already much modernised 
in form. To-day they are found collected in 
manuscripts, mostly under the general title of 
Phutkar Geeta, meaning scattered or 
miscellaneous songs and mixed with other 
songs of a more recent composition. Their 
chief value consists in the fact that they 
generally record some historical event or date, 
and since — when genuine — they are obviously 
contemporary with the event recorded, they 
afford unimpeachable historical evidence. An 
illustration of this kind of traditional couplets 
is the following duhas, which commemorate 
the foundation of Jodhpore and Bikaner : 

“In the year ^amvat fifteen hundred and 
fifteen, on the eleventh of the month Of Jyastha, 
on Saturday, Jodho built the fort Meharanh,*’ 

“In the year Samvat fifteen hundred and 
forty 'five, on the second day of the bright 
fortnight of Vaisakha, on Saturday, Viko laid 
the foundation of Bikaner.” 
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Here is another which celebrates 

the wonderful rapidity with which the Rathotrs 
established themselves in Rajputana and 
Gujarat ^fter the fall of Kanauj under Maho- 
medan invaders : 

“Like the sky is surrounded by the stafs, 
so was the earth surrounded by the Rattio^ ; 
Chohils, Mohils, Cavadas, S">larikis and Gaurs 
—all these races were killed by the Rathors in 
Pali, where they had ^one to marry. Having 
come from Kanauj, taking forces for some 
expedition, the Rathors seized the Gohils by 
the neck and took from them Kher, with the 
powet of their sword. Further, they spread 
their oath (i.e| ruie) over Idar and Sankhadar 
and took the ninp Castles of Marwar along 
with Sam. Thus, sword in hand, the Rathors 
deprived of their power many other kings. 
And this was done by the three of the Rathor 
Sibo of the Solar Dynasty, namely Asathama, 
Sonin ga and Aja.” 

There is a class of tliese traditional songs, 
which is known under the title of “Sakh Ra 
Geete”or “testimonial songs,” and they are 
quoted in prose chronicles as evidence of the 
correctness of the facts related. Here, again, 
when these testimonial songs are genuine, that 
is, contemporary with the facts in question, 
they can well be classed as historical documents. 
An example is furnished by the following song, 
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which records a battle fought at l^sano, 
against odd forces of . Mahomedans, by the 
' Rathor Varjag, under the reign of Satal of 
Jodhpur, the founder of Satalmir towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century. The battle is 
cornpari|d the bard to the gigantic fight in 
the Maliabharata. 

“ Like the great war fought by Arjuna in 
the Kurukshetra against the valiant Kauravas, 
such a battle Varjag fought at Kusano, against 
the Mahomedan forces, hand to hand. Like in 
the great nocturnal fight (described in the 
Mahabharata) Varjag fought all night long, 
and like in the diurnal fight (in the 
Mahabharata), he fought in day time. In the 
same way as Arjuna fought for Yudhisthira^ 
thus Varjag fought for Satal. In the same way 
as the Kauravas were decimated in the 

f 

Kurukshetra, so were the Mahomedan thieves 
at Kusano, and in the same way as Vishnu 
coming to the aid of Yudhisthira procured him 
victory, so did Varjag to Satal.” ; 

Huge Bardic poems also exist in good 
numbers. Each Rajput State has its own 
collection. In Marwar, one of the most famous 
is the Suraj Prakas by Kami Dan, a 
distinguished Carana, whose manifolij abilities 
as a politician, a warrior and a scholar are 
eloquently described by Col. Tod in the tenth 
chapter of his Annals of Marwar. The poem 
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cortiprfses 7,590 stanzas. The subject ii si 

description of the rmgn and exploits \ of the 
Rathor IJi^arajah Abhai Singh of Jodhpur, 
with whom Kapii Dan was contemporary, and 
in whose politics and wars ihe played ‘Si 
prominent part. But, like all huge poetps, 
contains other information, foreign*® 

the principal subject, but deemed essential an^ 
indisiiensable for the dignity of the work as 
well as the scholarly reputation of its author. 
Most of this extraneous matter is given as an 
introduction, and it is a kind of paraphernalia, 
never absent from any Bardic work of 
importance. Indeed, in tliis respect, all huge 
Bardic poems are framed much on the same 
plan. J^irst comes a series of propitiatory verses 
in theism oistuii to the five deities, Ganapati, 
Sai^svnti*. Siva, Suryya and Narayana; next, 
an explanation of the title and subject of 
poem, and after this, a rajavamsavali or 
genealogical sketch of the ruling family to which 
the hero of the poem belongs. This vamsavali 
is not a mere string of names ; it occupies 
over one third of the wliole work, and is a 
poetical history of the Rathor family frbm its 
Hiythical progenitor Brahma down to Abhai 
Sipgh. Since tradition traces back the Rathor 
family to the Solar dynasty to which Rama 
belonged, this vamsavali naturally contains also 
an accoimt of Rama, a idiniature Ramayana 
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iaot altogether devoid of interest The 
biographical and historical particulars 
concerning the other members of the family 
naturally become richer and richer as we get 
down with the times. The most diffuse account 
is that of Maharajah Ajit Singh, the father and 
predecessor of Abhai Singh, and here the 
description of the deeds of the latter, as heir 
apparent to the throne, plays a prominent part. 
With the installation of Abhai Singh at the 
hands of the Emperor himself, the poem may 
be said properly to begin, and the auspicious 
occasion gives the bard an opportunity not 
only to describe the coronation festivities, but 
also to draw a gorgeous picture of the splendour 
of the Court in Jodhpore and the lustre of the 
Durbar. This picture starts with a description 
of the magnificence of Jodhpore, the splendid 
gardens, the Monarch and his Court ; and the 
description is embellished and vivified in such 
a way as to enable the poet to make a full 
display of his erudition. To take an example : 
when describing the singers in the Presence, 
he manages to insert a scientific enumeration 
of the various tunes and musical instruments, 
and when describing the Pandits ahd the 
Caranas, he similarly adds a minuti descrip- 
tion of all their Sanskrit learning and poetical 
abilities. But Kama Dan does not stop here. 
He imagines that Abhai Singh asks him about 
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the six bhasaSf aftd he devotes pages to ex^lairf 
their nature. The}^ are, Sanskrit, Nggabbasa^ 
Apabhraaisa, Magadhi, Sauraseni and Prakrit* 
the last including Braja, Marwari, Panjabi, 
Maratb’f ^orathi and Sindhi. He alsc qubtes 
his authorities, the Sarasvati for the Sanskrit, 
the Nagapingala for the Nayabhasa, tiiC 
Vinadavijaya for the Apabhramsa, the 
Haimavyakarana for the Sauraseni and the 
Jainasastra for the Magadhi ; for the verna- 
culars which he includes under the term 
Prakrit, he cites no authority, as, he says, he 
knows them by practice. It is important to 
note that the knowledge of the six Bhasas is 
considered an indispensaPle qualification for 
any Carana of fame. After this long introduc- 
tion, ‘the poetical chronicle of the reign of 
»Abhai Singh begins at last, though tfie bulk 
is devoted to a pompous description of Abhai 
Singh’s splendid campaign against Sir Buland. 
Fuhher- reference to tiie Suraj Prakas is 
needless, as quotations will be found in the 
Annals of Mar war by Col. Tod, who used the 
poem as the principal source of information 
for events relating to the period in question. 

It follows from what I have stated that 
Bardic poems, whether short or long, are 
capable of use as historical documents, specially 
when contemporary with the facts related. 
No doubt, when we .utilize them as such, it is 
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liep^sary to proceed with great circumspection 
and allow for exaggerations, for disguises of 
unpleasant particulars, which is a rule with 
the bards, who, above all, are favourites of the 
monarchs and are anxious to pl&ise them. 
But Bardic poems are also important afe literary 
documents. They have a literary value, and 
tajren together, form a literature, which, when 
better known, is sure to occupy a most 
distinguished place amongst the literatures of 
the Neo-Indian vernaculars. The language in 
which this literature is written and which has 
remained practically unknown and neglected 
to this day, is only a form of the Old Western 
Rajasthani, that is, the old vernacular of 
Rajputana and Gujarat. I do not propose to 
deal with it in detail on the present occasion, 
as Dr. Tessitori has gone into the question in 
his paper on the Bardic and Historical 
of Rajputana, and in his Notes ph the 
Grammar of the Old Western Rajasthani. 
This old Western Rajasthani language, called 
by the bards Dingala, to distinguish it from 
Pingala (the Brajabhasa), marks a very 
important stage in the history of the develop- 
ment of the Neo-Indian vernaculars, as it forms 
the link between the Saurasena, the Apabhramsa 
and the Modem Gujarati and Marwari. 
Concerning this language, which had been first 
mistaken for simply the old Gujarati^ Sir 
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George priersoJi' writes : “ We have t;. 
connected chain of • evidence as to the growfii , 
of the GnjatAti language from the earliest times.. 
We c£m trace the old Vedic language, through 
Prakrit down to Apabhramsa, and 7ve fiah 

' \f 'i 

trace «lhe development of Apabhramsa frota 

‘*1 - 

the verses of Herachandra down to the language 
of a Parsi newspaper. No single step is 
wanting. The line is complete for nearly four 
thousand years ” (Linguistic Survey of India, 
Vol. ix, part ii, p. 327). 

But I will leave aside the linguistic 
importance of the Bardic productions here, 
and look at them from the literary point of 
view. I have already said that these poems 
have a litexary value. The bards, in general, 
and particularly Caranas, who are the most 
distinguished amongst them, have been in 
many cases men of letters, and they have 
specially been so when residents at Court. 
Mahy of them knew not only Dingala and 
Pingala—the languages used in Bardic poetry 
—but also Sanskrit, and their attainments 
were such that titles like Kavisvara, Kaviraja 
were often conferred upon tljem. Tod, in the 
tenth chapter of his Annals of Marwar, alludes 
to the long and difficult studies requisite tc 
form a Kavisvara. Amongst the many 
subjects, which a Carana had to master before 
he could hope for .fame, there was, besides 




on grammar, rhetoric and history, a 
knowledge of. the six bhasas, and though this 
"knowledge in many cases was nothing more 
than an empty show, yet the fact that it was 
considered an indispensable qualification for a 
Carana, is testimony to the encyclopaedic 
character of the learning a Carana was 
expected to possess. No wonder, then, if 
' many of the productions of these Caranas are 
literary masterpieces of the highest value. 

Bardic composition is, in general, of a 
very elaborate kind. Prosody is always 
exceptionally correct, and none of the artificial 
devices which are thought to make poetry 
more attractive is ever neglected. One of 
these devices, the most characteristic, indeed, 
in Dingala poetry, so that it has become almost 
a rule in it, is the bensaga, and it consists in 
forming verses the first and last words in which 
begin by the same consonant. 

Tmr i 

THflf W 

Another common device is the pne called 
amprasa, which means internal rhyme, as 
distinguished from Mohara, or final rhyme, 
and whereof many examples may be quoted : 
wnr WTi tHif T iSTw t wrf 1 
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It has been vHaid that, of the two languages 

used by the bards, ; Din gala and Pingala,' the 
former is the more suited for heroic or warlike 
subjects^ and^< the latter for amorous topics, 
and tl|’S is true to a certain extent^. Dingala, 
with Its richness in cerebral consonants, sounds 
much more harsh and masculine to the ear, 
than the comparatively effeminate Pingala, in 
which dentals have a prevalence over cerebrals. 
But this should nnt he taken to mean that 
Dingala is incapable of rausicality and unfi t 
to represent tender sentiments. Take the 
following gita v'^erses as an example ; 

•w Vt Wf ^ wmt i *m?r ^ 1 

EKW sjirm mr t w '«rr^ ^ ^ i 
rft 1 am ’571 ^ ^ 1 

^ i m ^ Wt I ^ ^ ^ srr^ 

wOT ’W ^ ^ wt I irqpnr ^ \ t 

“The clouds densely assemble in the four 
directions and the intoxicated peacocks utter 
their cries. Deep torrents of water have 
(already) spread everywhere, but, tell me, my 
friend, when will my beloved come ? My soul 
is upset and I have grown disheartened, and 
the rain has penetrated into my heart in the 
form of some (terrible) pain. I am watching 
the way from where he is to come ; listen to me, 
my maid ; tell me when will my beloved come? 
'(When he will come) I will keep gazing (at 
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him all time) with my eyes fixed (on his face) 
I will mate many entreaties to him in 
(sweet) words, (so that he will never leave me 
again).” The subject is evidently a description 
of the anxiety of a Virahini on seeing the 
rainy season set in, whilst her husband is still 
away. 

To give an illustration of the Virarasa, 
that is, of the heroic style, for which Dingala 
is so famous, I cannot do better than quote an 
extract from the Asiati Ahaba, a poem on the 
great European war now in progress, written 
by Carana Kisor Dan of Jodhpore. The 
subject of the extract is the heroic resistance 
offered by the Belgians to the German invaders, 
and it is interesting to see how Western things 
appear to the eyes of the living bard of 
Rajputana. He knew that there are neither 
elephants nor armoured horses in the present 
European war, but he could not possibly think 
of a great battle without them. Here is the 
passage in question : 

^ Tr I ’ww i 
^ -sh? I wijrr a 

aw I 'narrrveuTOf try i 

I gwm iitf n't 1 

t nrr I » 
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W tflV ^Tft I Hit* ’l^fVlITT R 


’“In tbe Belgian field of war, the egregious 
heroes fight (standing so boldly that their 
heads seem to toucn) the sky. Earth and sl'y 
are covered by smoke and fire comes down in 
showers from the blaze (of the guns). Fire 
showers, and its mere sparks (are so fierce that, 
on being hit by them) elephants drop down 
(dead), and armoured horses and champions 
fall reverse. (So helplessly they fall), as 
acrobats who on the music suddenly coming to 
a stop, drop down confused from the air, head 
foremost ; or as monkeys which, half -overtaken 
by sleep, loosen the grasp of their hands and 
tumble down from a rock to the earth. With 
increasing excitement, the warriors go on 
dealing blows with their swords in their liands ; 
heads drop off, and headless bodies remain on 
saddle, their feel entangled in the stirrups, till 
at last they fall to the ground together with 
the horses. Now, this is ^the comparison I 
give of them ; they look to me like the headless 
body of (the demon) Ketu falling to the earth 
along with his horse, on being brought down 
from the sky by the hand of the sun. There 
you see some heroes. advancing with their naked 
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sWii[S(fds in their hands : whilst the steady- 
minded emirs are transported with the joy (of 
the battle). The machine guns make the earth 
rattle and clatter, and the wavering flags spread 
on the ground.” 

From the abovT, example of poetry of 
recent composition, one might possibly be 
induced to think that the bardic activity 
continues as lively as ever. Nothing can be a 
greater mistake. The bard of Jodhpur who 
celebrates the events in the modern European 
struggle is a rare excejrtion. Now, Jodhpur 
has been from the ver\' beginning a cradle 
of bards ; only one year ago it could boast of a 
Carana, the late Kaviraja Murari Dan, who 
was reputed the most learned bard in Rajputana. 
But he too was rather a sdiolar than a 
professional bard, and his most famous work, 
the Jaswant Jasobhusan, is a work on rhetoric. 
The fact is that professional bards have grown 
rarer and rarer in recent years ; their sons have 
steadily taken to different pursuits, and are 
not initiated in the learning of their fathers. 
The reasons for this decline of bardic activity 
are two-fold. First, bards are no more 
cherished and patronized by the Chiefs as they 
were in former times, and their verses are no 
more rewarded with generous and princely 
grants. The lakhpasao or donation of a lakh 
of rupees, which was common enough in former 
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times, has Der^me h- mere tradition of tygoi|e 
ages. Secondly, the.4 has been in modeffl times 
an absolhbr ^absence of materials for bar^ic^ 
songs,* that i$, of warlike deeds, which are the 
chief, we may say, the only sq^urce of 

inspimtion ■ qf the bards. The outbreak of tbs 
great European war must have been greeted 
with the utmost enthusiasm by the Carana 
Kisor Dan, who at once started his Asiati Ahab. 
The poetical genins was not extinct in him, 
but only waited for an opportunity to reveal 
itself, and the departure of Maharaja Sir 
Pratab Sing and Maharaja Sumer Singh for 
the theatre of the war, gave liim a splendid 
opportunity of which Ik; readily availed 
himself. 

Let me now turn to the prose chronicles., 
binder this term, I include all kinds of 
historical works in prose, for which in 
Mq-rwari we have a great number of terms such 
aS; Khyata, Vata, dhgata, Vamsavali, Judhiya, 
which exactly specify each of them. Taken 
together, these prose works form a rich 
literature, the interest of which is chiefly 
historical. Since these works have no literary 
claim and are not meant for publicity, they are, 
as might be expected, much more faithful and 
reliable sources of liistory than bardic poems. 
They are real and actual chronicles, written 
with no other aim in view than a faithful 
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record of facts, and their revelation is destined 
to destroy for ever the unjust blame that India 
never possessed a historical genius. The 
precise period when these chronicles first ^began 
to be composed cannot be ascertained with 
predsion, till they are all explored ; but from 
thcj materials Dr. Tessitori has examined in 
lodhpur, it seems that, in that State at least, 
they were started about the end of the fifteenth 
century. This is to be taken to refer to regular 
and complete chronicles, but it is certain that 
genealogies were reduced to writing and 
traditions were orally preserved from long 
before that time. When regular chronicles 
began to be composed, they were incorporated 
with genealogies and oral traditions so as to 
^orm a complete and connected work starting 
ah origine. It follows that in the chronicles that 
start from the very origin of the race with 
which they deal, we have two parts : a 
traditional one from the earliest ages to the 
end of the fifteenth century in which historical 
facts have been altered and dates are more or 
less incorrect ; and an historical one, which is 
contemporary with the facts related and 
therefore accurate and reliable. One of the 
beauties of these chronicles is their simplicity 
and impartiality. Most of them were composed 
privately, and chiefly by magistrates and clerks 
of the State, Pancalas and Muhnots. The 
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most conspif aoos example is the Khyata or 
chronicle of Muhnot Neusi, formerly Hakim at 
Malamo, and then minister to Maharaja Jasvant 
Singh of Jodhpur from a.d. 1658 to 1667. It em- 
bodies the historical traditions of all the Rajput 
races, and w is composed, partly from conversa- 
tions of the author with the people of the 
different States, and partl> from written docu- 
ments that were available to him. In each case, 
the author makes it a point to cite his source of 
information, and the account is in all cases so 
impartial as to be beyond suspicion. I have 
mentioned but one example ; but there are 
dozens and dozens of other Khyatas, which are 
not second to it in importance or accuracy. 
They-are mostly found written in huge volumes, 
sometimes in the form of a leather-bound 
register, sometimes in the shape of a vahi or 
Marwari account book, and are preserved with 
gieat care by their possessors. In the particular 
case of Jodhpur, it was in the seventeenth 
century, during the reign of Jasvant Singh the 
First, that- this chronological literature reached 
its climax. Of his reign we have so many 
documents, that from them we can leconstruct 
the history of the period with the greatest 
accuracy and minuteness. At that time, the 
Mafwar State was a jagir of the empire of 
Shah Jahan, and the very powerful Jasvant 
Singh took a prominent part in the struggles 
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that led to the succession of Aurangzeb. From 
this point of view, the Marwari chronicles of 
the period reflect also the history of the Empire. 
Some of these volumes of Khyatas do not 
contain connected chronicles, but only 
miscellaneous accounts referring to different 
subjects of an historical character. To give an 
example of the many-sidedness of the informa- 
tion supplied, Dr. Tessitori has drawn up for 
me a list of the subjc'ds in one vahi belonging 
to Carana Ganes Danji of Jodhpur, son of the 
lateKaviraja Murari Dan. 

(1) An account of the Khavaria Rathors 
who under die title of Ravats ruled in Khavar, 
having first Nilmo for their capital, and 
afterwards Girab. 

(2) A genealogical list of the Rathor kings 
of Bikaner 

(3) A history of the R it hors from the 
earliest times to .Mahaiaja Ajit Singh, the son 
and successor of Jasv.ott Singh the First of 
Jodhpur. 

(4) Genealogies of the Rathor branches 
that ruled at Bikaner, Idai and Khiavaza. 

(5) Miscellaneous historical information 
beginning with some old traditions of the 
Rathors, and contami »g particulars referring 
to Karaiusi Jodhavat, Pabu Dhadhalot, Niba 
Jodhavat, Rao Rinamal and others, and 
indulging specially on the war between Rao 
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Malde of Jodhpur aniJ Jetsi of Bikaner and op 
some events which happened during the 
sixteeatii century of the Sam vat Era, as well as 
on Akbar, on the genealogies of the rulers pf 
DilH, from Tuvar Dasrath to Aurangzebi | 

(6) A genealogical sketch of the Sisodiy^| 

of Udaipur, of the Kachvatras of Amber, ana 
of the Devaras of Sirohi. ^ 

(7) Another genealogical sketch of the 
Sisodiyas, 

(8) Genealogies of the Fihatis of Jesalmer. 

(9) An historical sketch of tlie Budelas. 

(10) A genealogy of the Haclas of Budi. 

(i i) A biographical sketch of Chohan 

't'* I ' 

Kanarde, ruler of later (thirteenth century). 

(12) A collection of the traditions concern- 
ing the foundation of the principal strongholds 
aiid capitals*^ of Rajputana, such as Mandor, 
Ajmer, Chitor, Jesalmer, Jator, and Sivana. 

(13) A list of the temples, ponds, tanks 
and. wells of the city of Jodhpur. 

This list does not exhaust the contents of 
the vahi, which contains many other items, not 
less important than those which have been 
cited. Most of these items Avere all compiled 
under the reign of Jasvant Singh the first. 

r trust what I have said makes it 
abundantly clear that the Bardic and Historical 
Survey of Rajputana is a work that is not only 
important, but is also urgent and necessary. 1 

6 % 
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' shown that it is important both from the 
literary and the historical point of view. Its 
historical importance is clear, when one thinks 
that all present histories of the Mahomedan 
period of India are compiled almost exclusively 
from Mahomedan sources, w^hich do not always 
assign due weight to the influence of Hindu cul- 
ture and civilization. It is obvious that to write 
an impartial history of India, Hindu sources 
should be taken into account at least in the 
same degree as Mahomedan sources. For- 
tunately, for the Rajput States, materials are 
abundant. It would be unjust to neglect them, 
and allow them to be lost or destroyed ; the 
acquisitions to history that can be expected as 
the result of the exploration of these materials 
can never be overrated, fhe brave Rajput 
races, who are at this rnomefit devotedly 
fighting for the cause of the Empire, are justly 
entitled to this much at least of consideration, 
that the history of Iheir glorious pastv* be 
investigated and preserved. 

There is (vily one other topic to which I 
shall invite yom attention before 1 bring this 
address to a close- -a subject of striking interest, 
not merely to the scholarly investigator but 
also to the practical aimiuistrator — I mean the 
system of jurispiu deuce which regulates the 
lives of our Mahomedan fellow subjects. It 
has always seemed to me ine.xplicable why our 
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contribution to the cause of promotion of 
Arabic learning, so. rich in diverse departments, 
should be eicceedingly meagre and fragmentary 
in the domain of Mahomedan law. Our 
foun(kr, eminent as a jurist as well' as an 
orientalist, published in 1792 a translat’on of 
A 1 Sirajiyah, a treatise on the Moslem law bf 
inheritance, with a rommentary mainly based 
on the Sharifiyah ; it is fruitless to speculate in 
what other direction his resources might have 
been employed but for his premature death two 
years later. Nothing substantial was added to 
the facilities for the study of Mahomedan Law by 
the members of our Si'ciely for more than forty 
years. In 1835, the battle which had long raged 
between tiie Anglicists, and the Orientalists 
in respect of the language best adapted as the 
medium of instruction foi the people of this 
country, came to a close witli the overthrow of 
thd latter. The consetiuence was that the Go- 
vernment adopted what now seems an obviously 
illogical attitude, namely, that all oriental works 
then in hand should be discontinued, and a 
resolution was issued which explicitly directed 
that the sheets already printed should be sold as 
waste paper. The works thus abandoned 
included the celebrated Fatawa Alamgiri, a 
Digest of Mahomedan Law prepared by the 
distinguished Jurists of the Emperor^Aurangzeb 
and named, like the Digest of Justinian and 
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&e Code of Napoleon, after the monarch to 
whose genius it owed its initiation. The 
intervention of the Society saved the printed 
sheets of this monumental work from ruthless 
destruction and led to its completion under 
our auspices. This, together with the Sahraya- 
ulTslam, whit:h had been published a few 
years earlier, constitute the sum total of our 
contribution to the advancement of th6 study 
of Mahornedan Law. When we come to 
examine the work accomplished by scholars 
outside the pale of the Society, we are met 
with an equal scarcity of reliable translations 
of standard works on Moslem Law, as indicated 
in the opinion expressed by a distiftguished 
Mahornedan Jurist, the Right Hon. Syed Amir 
Ali. “ Neill Baillie’s paraphrase of the Fatawa 
Alamgiri and Hamilton’s translation of the 
Persian rendering of tlie Hedaya ha.ve been so 
far the principal works in the English language 
which give access to lawyers, not shlheiently 
familiar with Arabic, into the intricacies of the 
Hanaii Lawc The Persian translation of the 
Hedaya, how; vct, does not, in many cases, 
correctly represent tiie Arabic original, as the 
translators interpolated many of their oWn 
interpretations into the rendering; whilst Neill 
Bailie, in^his desire to condense the matter 
by the omission of important passages and of 
the authorities on which the Fatawas are ba^. 
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has creatfsd a certain amount of confusion in 
the •appfdfciension of the principles.’’ This 
complaint, if I may say so without impropriety, 
is amply justified, and it is hardly creditable 
to us that we should in this respect oOme out 
not even second best when a comparison is 
instituted between the work accomplished here 
and elsewhere. To take one illustration, when 
we look forward to works on the Maliki School 
of Moslem Law, the foremost place must at 
once be assigned to Prech de Jurisprudence 
Musulmane by Dr. Nicolas Perron, which was 
published in six volumes under the patronage 
of the French Government in Algeria and is a 
translation of the celebrated work on Maliki 
Law, the Mukhtasar of Sidi Khalil But it 
would be a mistake to suppose that this 
monumental work stands alone. We have 
further the Balance de la loi Musulmane^ a 
translation by Dr. Perron of the Mizan of A1 
Sherane, one of the most important works on 
Moslem Comparative Jurisprudence ; the Code 
Musulmane by Seignette, who furnishes an 
accurate edition of the Arabic text of the 
cyclopaedic work of Sidi 'Khahl with a new 
translation ; the Tuhfat al Hukkam, a work 
on the duties of Judges, published with text 
arid translation by Houdas and Martel ; and 
the Droit Musalmane by Querry, who gives a 
complete translation of the Sahraya-ul-Islam, 
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tibe standard text-book on Shia Law. Nothing 
Similar has been attempted here, except the 
'h'irst Steps in Muslim Jurisprudence by Mr. 
Justice Russell and Dr, Suraworthy, who are 
also the authors of a valuable work on the law 
of marriage. In addition to this, we have 
three valuable works on the Mahomedan Law 
of Waqf or Religious and Charitable Endow- 
ments by Clavel, Adda and Ghalioungini and 
Mercien ; and two special treatises on the 
Musalmrn Law of Succession by Luciani and 
Clavel. I do not refer specifically to general 
works on Moslem Law, siu'h as those by Zeys, 
Morand, Sautayra and Cherbonneau, many of 
which indicate considerable research into the 
original authorities. If we turn our attention 
for a m.iment to countries other than France, 
we meet with quite a number of important 
works on the Shafi School of Moslem Law 
published under the auspices of the Dutch 
Government for the benefit of tliaeir Jklcfelera 
subjects in Java. Amongst these, may be 
mentioned the I'ath-al-Karib ftad'^Minhajat- 
Talibin, of whir h the text and translation were 
published by Van den Berg : the result of, his 
labours has been just made accessible to En^li^ 
readers by Judge Iloirard of Singapore. We 
have also an excellent edition of Abu Shuja 
with translation by Keijzer. These/ taken 
along with the treatises of Juynboll, Kenu-de 
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Hoogenwoerd and Snouck Hungrouje must be 
deemed a quite respectable contribution of 
Dutch scholars to the study of Shaft Law. I 
shall not detain you with an enumeration of 
the contributions to the study of Islaqiic legal 
literature by Germany, Russia, and even 
Sweden, through the labours of scholars like 
Von Tornauw, Goldzihei, Sachau, Kohlei, 
Nauphal and D’Ohosson, all indispensable to 
the serious student of the various schools of 
Mahomedan Law investigated by them. 1 
confess to a feeling of humiliation when I 
contrast the solid pcriormance of the scholars 
mentioned, with the exceedingly little contri- 
buted by investigators in this country. Dazzled 
by the brilliant work accomplished elsewhere, 
which will for ever remain a standing testimony 
to the scholarship of those investigators and 
the munificence of their respet tive Governments, 
w'ell may an eminent Indian Moslem express 
the hope that ‘‘the British Indian Government, 
in the midst of its executive and administra- 
tive preoccupations, may find time to take into 
consideration that most important question, 
the administration of the Musulman Law,, 
which has supplied the Mahomedans of India 
with a substantial cause of grievance, together 
with the expediency of following the example 
of the Frencli Government in Algeria and 
providing the Indian Judiciary with authorir^jd 
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translations of the Fatawa Alamgifi, the 
Radd-ul-Maktar, the Mabsut and other works 
'^of like standing.” It is our paramount duty 
as a learned Society to take the lead in the 
initiation and accomplishment of this great 
im<^taking, to enlist the sympathy and co- 
operation of scholars, and to secure the 
necessary financial assistance from an enlight- 
ened Government. 

I have detained you with my address much 
longer than I anticipated ; but I felt that it 
was desirable not only to review the work 
accomplished during the last twelve months, 
but also to emphasise attractive fields of 
investigation. Our illustrious founder observed, 
with reference to the Society, the interests of 
which were nearest to his heart, that “it will 
flourish if Naturalists, Chemists, Antiquaries, 
Philologers and men of Science in different 
parts of Asia will commit their obseiyations 
to writing and send them to the Asiatic Society 
at Calcutta; it will languish, if such communi- 
cations shall be long intermitted, and it Will 
die away if tliey shall entirely cease.” The 
(.apprehension has been expressed in s^oihe 
quarters that during the second centuiy of its 
existence, the Sotnety shows visible signs of 
decay. I feel confident that this alarmist view 
is not well-founded. The field of our 
investigations is boundless and inexhaustible, 
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and notwithstanding thO assiduous labours of 
scholar of l?ygone generations,* the ' ^tiei^t 
investigator of the present day has, at his 
disposal, unexplored territories, vast in extent 
and riCih With treasures, sufficient to justify the 
devoticBti of bands of scholars for centuries yet 
unborn. 
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THE INDIAN MUSEUM* 

28 th November I9J3. 

Yo\ir Excellency, 

* ^ ^he magnificent buildings which enclose 
within their walls one of the most popular and 
instructive institutions m the Indian Empire — 
the Indian Museum — aic familiar to all visitors 
to Calcutta The Board of Trustees of the 
Museum propose to celebrate the centenary of 
i+s foundation in a befitting manner during the 
early months of the new year. In view of this 
commemoration, a brief review of the story of 
the establishment and development of the 
institution may, I trust, be not altogjether 
without interest to all residents of Chlcutta, 
as also to a wide’" public. 

To appreciate the history of the <Hrigin 
and growth of the Indian Musewm» we must 
travel back to the last quarter of, fihfe eighteenth 
century, when, after tlie establishment ofBrililfi 
supremacy in tliis Province, Sir William Jones, 
one of the profoundest scholars who have 
devoted their live’^ to the service of India, 
founded the Asiatic Society in 1784, and with 
.the boldness which (iiaracterized his geixius, 
stated that the bounds of its investigations 
would be the geographical limits of Asia and 
that within these limits, its enquiries would be 
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er is |»ffoniwd by- W 
produoM by Nature. Sir ^iUiam Jones* 
howev^ io Sis' inaugural address did "noli 
expressl^ r^fer to the fcil:ndation of a Miise^nr 
as f>artj!>l the activities of the Society, which, at, 
the time and for many years afterwards, had 
no habitation of its own. But curiosities sent 
in, from time to time, by members, began tb 
accumulate, and in 1796 the idea was started 
that a suitable house should be erected for 
their reception and preservation. Donations 
were invited, but the plan proved premature, 
and it was not till the beginning of 1808 that 
the Society found itself in a position to occupy 
the premises erected at the corner of Park 
Street on land granted by Government. Six 
years later, definite effort was made to give 
effect to the intention to establish ^ a Museum, 
when, on the 2nd February, I Si 4 Dr. Nathaniel 
Wallich, a Danish Bolaulsl, who had been 
taken prisoner at the siege of Serampur but 
iteleased in recognition of his scientific 
attainments, wrote a letter to the Society in 
which he strongly advocated the formation of 
a Museum and offered not only to act as 
Hoimrary Curator but also to supply duplicates 
frcaa his own valuable collection to form a 
nucleus. The proposal found ready acceptance 
with the members of tjie Society, and it was 
determined to establish a Museum to be divided 
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ij||0 two sections, one what wowld now be 
cg^led archaeological, ethnolc^ical and 
technical, the other geological and zoological. 
The Librarian of the Society was placed in 
charge of the former section, while Dr. Wallich 
was appointed Superintendent of the latter. 
The' 'icope of the Museum was defined in the 
widest possible terms, as an institution for the 
reception of all articles that might be sent to 
illustrate oriental manners and history, or to- 
elucidate the peculiarities of Art or Nature in 
the East. Contributions were invited and 
specimens were solicited so that the Museum 
might include “ inscriptions on stone or brass, 
ancient monuments, Hindu or Mahomedan, 
figures of Hindu deities, ancient coins, ancient 
manuscripts, instruments of war |)eculiaXitO!the 
East, instruments of music, vessels, used in 
religious ceremonies, implements ,9? native art 
and manufacture, ammals peculiar to India, 
dried 01 preserved, .skeletons or particular 
bones of such animals, bii ds stuffed or pr<^erved, 
dried plants and fruits, mineral or vegetable 
preparation iiei^'niiar to Eastern Pharmacy, 
ores of metals, native alloys of metals, minerals 
\f every description,” and other like articles 
s^iceable to history and science. The 
Museum thus inaugurated thrived rapidly 
under the guidance of its enthusiastic founder 
Dr, Wallich, and indiv^iduai coilectoi^. 
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Dr. » Genelal Mackenzie) Mr. Brinn 

Hodj^gon, t^apt. Dilton and Babu Rani^mal 
Sen, reikdily placed at the disposal |>f fee 
Society, Wteresting and curious objects 6oltecte^ 
from various parts of the country, After tlte 
resignation of Dr. Waliich, paid curators were 
appointed from time to time for longer or 
shorter periods on salaries ranging from Rs. 
50 to Rs. 200 a month. In 1836, however, tire 
Society, whose resources had, a few years 
earlier, been crippled by the failure of the 
bankers, Palmer & Co., found it.self m financial 
difficulties and memorialized Government for 
a grant of Rs. 200 a month from public funds 
to enable it to meet the salary of the curator. 
The memorial, whicli was written by Sir 
Edward Ryan, then Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and President of the Society, 
imj^rt^sively set forth llie absolute necessity 
for’ the foundation and superintendence, quite 
as much for the furtherance' of Science as for 
the instfuction of the Indian fellow subjects of 
the memorialists, of a public depositary of the 
products of Nature in India and the surrounding 
countri^, properly preserved, properly arrang^i, 
and properly applied. But, although <he 
prayer of the memorial was limited to a grant 
of fee modest sum of Rsi 200 a month, the 
Governor General m Council expressed their 
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iii^bility to accede to the request Without 
reference to the Court of Directors, wKo were, 
as was pointed out, incurring considerable 
expense in keeping up a Museum and Library 
at the India House. It was conceded, however, 
that, a Museum in this country could not be 
,|8i^imlished by voluntary subscriptions nor 
maintained in the creditable and useful con- 
dition necessary for the attainment of the 
object desired, unless aided liberally by the* 
Government, m like manner as similar institu- 
tions in Europe were supported fromi' the 
public treasury. The members of the Society, 
however, were persistent in their demand, and 
presented a second petition for a temporary 
grant, pending reference to the Home 
authorities on the subje^ t of riil extension of 
the Museum and its conversion into a public 
institution ; fortunately, tUis^ applicati|^ was 
granted, 

Dr. j. T Pearson d tiio Beng^Me^al 
Service was appointed curatw was 

succeeded, after a biuf te*iure ^b®e, by the 
distinguished ichthyologist, Or. McClelland. 
Meanwhile, the memorial of the Society for the 
^rmation of a National Museum at the cost of 
State had been .,ent to the Home authorite, 
strongly supported and lecommended by the 
Government of India. But the difficulties of 
cornmunica’^ion ui those days were so great 
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that niC«t't|il 1839 that the Govewm^t 

could re^jr from the Court 06 direc- 
tors The Court sanctioned a graht 

of R$. 300 a month for the salary of the curator 
and n^^dtenance of the Museum, apd also 
authorised the Government of India to mahe 
grants from time to time for special purposes. 
Dr. McClelland, who had with great ability* 
temporarily filled the office of curator, now 
♦resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. Edward 
Blyth, who had been selected by Dr. Horace 
Hayman Wilson in England. He proved 
himself ultimately to be ar even more 
distinguished ichthyologist and naturalist than 
his predecessor. 

Edward Blyth took up his duties ^as 
<^rator in September, 1841 and devoted himself 
to the duties of his new office with remarkable 
aeal ; but as he was not a geologist, he found 
hi|^lf embarrassed in the management of the 
geolbgical collections, which, at the time, were 
second^ in importance only to the archaelogical 
collecti9ns of the Society. The difficulty of the 
situatioa was, however, successfully met by 
reason of the timely action ^hich had already 
been tal^ by the Government of India, 
1835, the Government of India, encouraged< 4 >y 
the satisfactory working of the coalmines at 
Raneegunj and anxious to deyelop the mineral 
nssources of the country (to which attention 
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li^ been drawn by Dr. Heifer and other ^cienti- 
,fic oflfcers), had decided to found a Musctim of 
iEcsonomic Geology in Calcutta. This Museum 
was actually opened in 1840. 

Shortly afterwards, in May 1841, Captain 
G. B. Tremenlieere, who had been sent to 
Eai^land to secure a nucleus of a Museum of 
Economic Geology, returned to Calcutta with 
a large and valuable* collection of specimens. 
These were deposited in the Society’s rooms, 
and th" Government of India sanctioned an 
additional grant of Rs. 250 a month for a 
separate curator. Mr. Piddington was 
appointed curator of the Geological collection 
inclusive of the specimens which ware the 
property of the Society and which Mr. Edward 
Blyth hid found it difficult <0 arrange. The 
Museum of Economic Geology thus constituted 
continued to occupy the j)remises of the Society 
till 1856, when the i.ortion of the <joltection 
owned by the Govern mtmt of India removed 
and housed at No. i, Hastings m connec* 

tion with the G'ological Su’vey of India, then 
recently establ.sbed The Government, at the 
,^me time, expressed theii readiness to receive 
tSe specimens owned bv the .Society ; |jut this 
cou^^ not be done lor the Society^ though 
fully alive to the fa. t that the collection was, 
likely to be better preserved, better kid out 
and better taken care of by the members of the 
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Geolo^cs^j Suiyey, jfjefus^ to spaction, ttoe^ 
removiiji hjfi the grd<hnfl that the diss6ci^ti<?n of 
a patt ot .|he Miiseum — and that the least 
expensive, highly valuable as it was — ^might 
not only^rove injurious to the interests^ of the 
Society, but, possibly postpone indefinitely the 
great object which the Society had cherished 
since 1837, namely that of seeing a national, 
museum established here on a scale worthy of 
the Metropolis of British India. 

The transference of the Museum of Eco- 
nomic Geology, however, immediately relieved 
to some extent the^steadily increasing pressure 
on the limited space m the premises of the 
Society, and, for a short while, more room 
became available for the display of the archaeo- 
logical and zoological collections. But the 
latter had grown with surprising rapidity 
under the able management of Blyth, with the 
enthusiastic co-operation of the members of the 
Soci®|y; and it became fairly apparent that 
their "'further growth would before long be 
atre^#d by reason as well of the restricted 
space as of the limited funds at the disposjd of 
the Society. 

In view of these circumstances, in 1856, 
the members of the Society decided to submit 
a memorial to the Government of India for ftie 
establishment in Calcutta of an Imperial 
Museum, to which they expressed their readme^ 

^3 
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to ttoasfer all their extensive collections ex- 
cept meh library. The dark days pf the 
Mutiny, however, most inauspiciously interven- 
ed, and the consideration of the proposal was 
necessarily postponed. Two years later, the 
question was revived and a representation was 
submitted to Government in which the Society 
pressed for the foundation of an Imperial 
Museum at Calcutta. 

The Government of India, though fully 
ready to recognize its duty to establish in the 
Metropolis an Imperial Museum for the collec- 
tion and exposition of specimens of Natural 
History in all its branches and of other objects 
of interest, physical, economical and historical, 
declined to entertain the project on financial 
grounds. At the same tine, the Government 
of India renewed its ofler to relieve the Society 
by taking over the geological and palaeonto- 
logical collections. 

The members of the Society, however, 
were insistent and decided to me‘<1tt.^ialize the 
Secretary of .^taie for India in douficil. TIte 
effort was sur(;cst,fai. .ina, in May 1862 the 
Government of India innounced that, in their 
opinion, the lime had .arrived when thefouuda'* 
tion of a public Museum in Calcutta, which 
hacl been generally accepted as a duty of the 
Government, might be taken into consideration 
with regard to its practical realization. 
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NegotiAii^ wWoi il[cw followed between the 
Government ! Indiil and the Asiatic Sodefy 
were |j'rotracted till the middle of the year 
1865, w|\en it was arranged that the Society 
should make over to the Board of Trustees for 
the proposed Museum the zoologic'al, geological' 
and archaeological collections, and the Govern- 
ment should provide suitable accommodation 
for the Society in the Museum building, the 
portion allotted to the Society to be in their 
exclusive occupation and c ontrol. Legislative 
sanction was accorded to these conditions by 
the Indian Museum Act of 1866, and the valu- 
able collections of the Sotiety, accumulated 
during half a centuiy by a long succession of 
enthusiastic members, were formally transferred 
to a Board of Trustees f)f which Sir Barnes 
Peacock, then Chief Justice of Bengal, was 
appointed President. The members included 
the i^ishop of Calcutta, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University and the President and three 
other represen tativiis of the Asiatic Society. 
But ^though the negotiations had been carried 
on sin(|£>thly and harmoniously and had received 
legislafive sanction, difficulties of a grave order 
emerged as the erection of the Museum build- 
ing ^loade slow progress. It was reaKsed 
before long that the building as planned 

* coOectioBS wen. not trant^f erred actunHy to the 

Tru$tm$ but ibt Gteological Sorvey 
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bduld not possibly find accommOiiAtipn for 
the Asiatic Society in addition to tbe Geo- 
logical Survey and the Natural History 
Huseum ; it further became apparent that 
if thf Asiatic Society were squeezed into the 
Museum building, its position as an in- 
dependent body would be liable to be seriously 
affected. The Society consequently expressed 
its unwillingness to enter a building where 
accommodation was insufficient and freedom of 
action was likely to be cramped. The position 
thus created was one of great embarrassment, 
but the difficulty was solved by a conimittee 
consisting of one of the most sagacious 
administrators and one of the acutest scientists 
in the country, Sir Ashley Eden and Dr. 
Thomas Oldham. I'pon their joint recommen- 
dation, the Government of India paid to the 
Asiatic Society a sum of one and a half lacs of 
rupees as compensation for its flaim to accom- 
modation in the projected Museum building. 
Doubts were expressed at the time as to the 
propriety of the course thus adopted, but after 
the lapse of nearly half a century, no on6 Will 
venture to dispute that the arrangement has 
been highly beneficial to both the institutions 
and has fostered their growth and develoMeht, 
We have now arrived at the stage atMiich 
the Museum ceased to be the propeyty of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and was tjraiisformed , 
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into ap Imperial Iii^itution, but it vt'as not till 
1875 that the Mu^um building, one (rf the 
largesf in this city, became ready for 
occupation. 

As may be anticipated, the transference of 
the zoological and archaeological sections to 
the new building, and the arrangement of the 
specimens was a work of much labour and 
anxiety. This was successfully accomplished 
by Dr, John Anderson, who formerly held 
the Professorship of Natural Science in the 
Free Church College at Edinburgh, and was 
appointed the first curator on the 29th Septem- 
ber, 1866, immediately after the statute by 
which the Museum was established had been 
passed. A few years later Dr. Anderson’s 
designation of Curator was ('hanged to that of 
Superintendent, and he was also permitted by 
the Board of Trustees to hold the Professorship 
'of Comparative /'Vnatomy at the Calcutta 
Medical College in addition to his ^uties in 
the Museum. 

\ the work of organization of the Museum 
in^ijlfe^new building, Dr. Aoderson was ably 
by Mr. James Wood-Mason. Dr, 
Ander^ had foreseen, as early as 1867, that 
the assistance of a competent naturalist 'was 
essential enable him effectively to arrange 
*ze the zoological section, and on Jii^ 
ion,*the Governmeot sanctioned an 
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j^itional.post of Assistant Curator, .Eubse- 
quiently designated Deputy Superintendent. 
I^nsiderable difficulty was at first experienced 
Ml the selection of a qualified assistant, but two 

C ars lateci id 1869, the Trustees were fortunate 
secure the services of Mr. James Wood- Mason, 
who had been selected for tlie post by Professor 
Huxley and Sir Joseph Hooker. Mr. Wood- 
Mason proved himself a very capable and 
devoted worker and ultimately succeeded Dr. 
Anderson as Superintendent when the latter 
retired in 1S86. 

The exacting work of reorganization ,of the 
Museum upon which Dr. Anderson and Mr. 
Wood- Mason were engaged, occupied them for 
over two years, and thus, cdtiiough the Museum 
building was ready for occuoation in 1873, -tt 
was not till the ist .April, 1878 tliat the gajllery 
containing the < ollection of birds hnd the 
archaeological galleiv wore thrown open to the 
public ; few' months later, in December, 1878 
the public were admitted to the mammal 
gallery. 

I shall not detain you witli a detailed 
statement of the changes effected in the 
constitution of the Board of Trustees from time 
to tfme by the Legislature. It is sufficient to 
mention that in 1876 a new statute was passed, 
by which the statute of i866 was repealed and 
the number of Trustees was increased from 13^ 
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to 16. la iSs/^fhe nujnber was further faiae^ 
to 31 fiad opportuaily was given to the Trustees 
to co-opt additional members. Finally, so 
recently as 1910, a new statute was passed by 
which all the earlier enactments were r^oealed 
and the number of Trustees was fixe^ at 17, 
For the passing of this Act, we are indebted 
mainly to the energy and scientific statesman- 
ship of Sir Thomas Holland, Chairman of the 
Trustees from 1906 to 1009. 

Three fundamental alterations m the con- 
stitution of the Board of Trustees were intro- 
duced by the statute of 1910 and deserve 
special mention. In the first place, the officer 
in charge of earh section of the Museum 
became a Trustee ex-officio, and was thus 
placed in a position to take part in the 
diiliberations of the Trustees. In the second 
place, three members were allowed to be 
elected* by Public Bodies, viz. one by the 
Uniy^ity of Calcutta, one by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and one by the British 
Indian Association. In the third place, the 
nuihber of representatives of the Asiatic 
Soci^y, Which by the statute of 1866 was 
fixed at four and was raised to five in the 
statuesof 1876 and 1887, was reduced to one. 
The effect of the changes thus recently intro- 
duced will, it is confidently expected, secure 
the more, effective and Harmonious administra- 
ticai of the Institution in the future. 
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,/ ! Shall now pass on to a brief review of 
tlwsS development of the Museum sinc§ *875, 
when the collections of the Asiatic Society 
were transferred to our new buildings. As 
already explained, the Museum, at t|^e time, 
consisted, in the main, of the zoological, 
geological and archaeological collections. 
In June, 1882 the Government of India en- 
quired from the Trustees whether accommoda- 
tion could be provided in the Museum building 
for certain economic products. The Trustees 
regretted their inability to accommodate such 
a collection, but expressed their readiness to 
favour an extension of the Museum building 
for the purpose suggested. Before effect could 
be given to this proposal, the Great Exhibition 
of 1883 was held in Cabutta. In 1884, after 
the Exhibition had been closed, it was suggest- 
ed that the industrial collections, which had 
beep brought to the Museum for the Exhibi- 
tion, and under the designation of theBengal 
Economic Museum, had been hO»^d in tem- 
porary sheds on the sdc now occupied by the 
School of Att, might app^priately be amal- 
gamated with the Indian Museum. ‘ The times 
were favourable for the acceptance of this 
, scheme, which was rapidly advanced, and bn 
the scst April, 18S7 the Economic and Art 
Section, which had formed a separate Institu- 
tion under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, was placed under the Trusted, 
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with Mr« *t. N, Mi?ol(seiiee, a recogni»3<i autho- 
rity on* Indian Artwkre, as the 6rst Jssktant 
curator in charge of the new department 

The establishment of this new section at 
once ralde it essential for the Government, 
seriously to grapple the question of additional 
accommodaticm which had been first mooted in 
1883. The result was that in 1888 the con- 
struction of the wing in Sudder Street was 
commenced, and in 1891, Mr. Thurston, who 
was then officiating for Dr. Watt, the Reporter 
on Eqpnomic Products, foimd himself in a 
position to remove to the new building all the 
collections of economic products, artware and 
ethnol<%y. Tl’e art gallery itself was opened 
to the public in September, 1892 and the 
ethnological gallery in January, 1893, t>ut the 
economic court was not opened to the public 
till several years later, viz. in 1901, when Sir 
Geoorge Watt, the head of this section, retired 
and , was succeeded by Mr. I. H. Burkill, now 
Director of the Botanical Gardens at Singa- 
pore. , 

The Museum which, as we have seen, had 
originally started with the zoological and 
archaeological sections had thus had engrafted 
upon it, in course of time, the economic and 
art section, while the collections in the posses- 
sion of the G^logical D^artment occupied a 
somewhat anomalous and undefined position. 
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^he time had now evidently arrived, at which 
^t was essential to secure the proper Oo*ordi- 
nation of the institution as a whole and to 
ensure its harmonious growth in tho future, 
iJiat a comprehensive view of its ^ope and 
functions should be adopted. Consequently, 
in 1904 Sir Herbert Risley, then Chairman of 
the Trustees, proposed that the Museum might 
be divided into five sections, namely zoological 
and ethnological, geological, archaeological, 
art, and industrial. This distribution ulti- 
mately received the sanction of the Legislature 
m 1910. 

I have now dwelt briefly upon the history 
of the extension of the Museum buildings 
rendered necessary by the establishment of the 
new economic and art section. I shall pass on 
for a moment to a somewhat different aspect of 
our activities. As early as 1889, the need for 
ex’tended accommodation for v/ork and Study 
rooms in the zoological and archaeological 
sections made itself keenly fell. A proposal to 
construct rooms on the roof of the main building 
was pronounced impracticable. Consequently, 
in 1891 the Board of Trustees pressed upon the 
Government of Benga’ to lulfill their pledge to 
build an additional wing to the Mi;^um, as it 
had agreed to do six years earlier. 

Three years later, the local Government 
consented to provide for the accommodation of 
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the offices, studi^, laboratories, and store-? 
rooms ' of the Museam and of the Geological 
Survey of India ; this was accepted by the 
Trustees in satisfaction of all their outstanding 
claims. * The building operations were com- 
menced and carried on with a rapidity unknown 
in the annals of the Indian Museum, and in the 
following year the magnificent new east wing 
was completed and was available for use as 
soon as the internal fittings could be provided. 

The pressure upon the public galleries 
meanwhile continued steadily to increase, and 
in 1904 a fresh scheme for the extension of the 
Museum building on the Chowringhee Road, 
which had been under prolonged consideration, 
took defi,nite shape. The scheme was warmly 
welcomed by the government of Lord Curzon, 
and a handsome grant was generously provided 
to meet the cost of this extension. In 1911 this 
new wing of the Museum was practically 
completed, and its two lower floors were fitted 
dp as public galleries; the top floor of the 
n^ently erected range is utilized for the offices 
oit the art and archaeological sections, while 
that of the old building is arranged for use as 
laboratories, as offices of the zoological section, 
and, finally as a lecture hall for the wjiole 
ii^||tution. 

cit is impossible within the time at my 
di^pdlal td" lay before the audience even a 
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meagre acxx>uzit of the vast colIectitMis in the 
Indian Museum. But I must attempt h rapid' 
survey of the various sources from which our 
collections have been derived. The zoological 
collections have been derived mainly from five 
different sources. In the first place, we have 
the original specimens collected by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, mainly under the guidance 
of their energetic and devoted curator Edward 
Blyth. These possess an exceptional value as 
the original documents on which the descrip- 
tions of a very large number of Indian animals 
were based. 

In the second place, we have the collections 
made by the Surgeon- Naturalists on board the 
Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship ‘ investigator,’ 
the zoological work whereof was initiated at 
the instance of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 

1875- 

’ The first Surgeon -Naturalist was Dr. 
Armstrong who held the post from 1875-79, 
when he was succeeded by Dr. Giles. The 
latter was followed in 18S8 by that distin- 
guished scientist, Colonel Alcock, who 
subsequently became Superintendent of tlie 
Indian Museum. The ‘Investigator’ collection 
is of unique importance, as we have here 
specimens of the Abyssal Fauna of the Indian 
Seas, the majority of which come from depths 
varying from 190 to 1909 fathoms. 
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In tl^thinl place, we have the mvahiable 
collections made in connection with official 
frontier expeditions. 'Riei>e include spednidos 
obtained on most of the important military and 
political expeditions that have taken plate 
during the last forty years on the Northern and 
Eastern frontiers of the Indian Empire, from 
the Persian Boundary Commission of j87o to 
the Abor Expedition of 1911. On most of 
th^ expeditiPns, a medica.1 man was specially 
instructed to collect zoological specimens, and, 
with the exception of the Lhassa Expedition 
(euphemistically called the I'ibet Frontier 
Commission of 1903), the majority of the 
specimens , (Xdlected have been deposited in the 
Indian Museum. It is a hopeful sign that on 
the occasion of the Abor Expedition, a 
zoologist was officially deputed to collect 
specimei^ and information regarding the fauna 
and anthropology of the country traversed.* 

In the fourth place, private donors, too 
pumerous to be individually mentioned, have 
ungrudgingly enriched our collections ; but 1 
cannot allow the present ixcasion to pass 
without special mention of the names of two 
distinguished officers of the Geological Survey, 
whose ocmtributions are of abiding value, I mean 
jllcrdinaad Stoliezka and, William Blanfoird. 

. In the fifth plac«, we are indebted to 
several of our officers for the contribution of 
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/aiyuabie sf^cimens to our collections. Two of 
>ur Superintendents, Dr. Anderson and Dr. 
Alcock, accompanied military or political 
expeditions bevond the frontier as doctors and 
naturalists, the former on two expeditions to 
Yunnan in 1868 and 1875, and the latter on the 
Pamir Boundary Commission in 1896 ; while 
our Assistant Superintendent, Mr. Kemp, joined 
the Abor Expedition of 1911 in the sole 
capacity of naturalist. These scientific workers 
made the fullest use of their exceptional 
opportunities, and the collections thus secured 
have proved to be of unique value ; while the 
increased facilities for scientific tours latterly 
afforded to the members of our zoological staff 
has helped us greatly to make notable additions 
to our collection, more particularly of aquatic 
animals. 

When we turn to our geological collections,' 
we find that they have been derived mainly 
from two sources. We have, in the first, place, 
specimens collected by the members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal m the old days, and 
in the second place, the specimens collected by 
the officers of the Geological Survey since its 
foundation in 1851. The history and develop- 
ment of this department have proceeded 
generMly on the same lines as those of the 

' In the Geological Section of the Museum,, the Truilteei mtrtly 
pOiSiM visiting powers; which thej assumed in 1910. 
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zoological colleotioixs. But there is this 
fundd^mental difference between the two casps, 
that the geological collections represent the 
result of a continuous policy supported by a 
comparatively la^-ge scientific staff, and* as a 
consequence, the geological collections are even 
more adequately representative of the Indiaq 
Empire and its frontiers than the zoological 
collections. I must not, however, venture upon 
even a superficial survey of the contents of the 
geological collections, as that would practically 
imply an attempt to write a history of the 
operations of the Geological Survey of India 
during the last sixty years. 

We next come to our archaeological 
collections, which are of unquestioned value to 
e/ery serious student of Indian antiquities. 
The most considerable, and possibly the most 
attractive, portion of the specimens still 
con^sts of the statues, sculptured stones, 
inscriptions and coins collected by the members 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal or presented to 
that Institution by investigators in all parts of 
the country, before the establishment of the 
Indian Museum as a separate institution 
maintained from the public funds. Every 
student of Indian antiquities, who has in any 
<^^:ee made himself familiar with the cf4itents 
of fhe “Asiatick Researches ” and of the 
“Journal of the Asiatic Society,” will recoll^t 
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that the names of many early contributors are 
»cl(wely connected with the specimens lent by 
the Society to the Indian Museum and now 
located in its buildings. Of this distinguished 
band of contributors, the name of General 
Alexander Cunningham stands out pre-eminent ; 
and to him we owe the removal and preserva- 
tion of the Bharut Stupa Rail, now one of the 
finest and most interesting existing relics of 
early Indian architecture. It is only necessary 
to add that since the archaeological section 
was placed under the Director General of 
Archaeology in rgio, many valuable coins, 
statues and other objects of interest have been 
deposited in Calcutta : amongst these, possibly 
the most notable addition to our collection 
consists of two stone figures, of a bull and a lion 
respectively, which date from the time of Asoka, 
and now stand erected at the entrance to the 
Museum. 

Before I leave the archaeological collations, 

I cannot but make a passing reference to out 
extensive collection of coins, many of them lent 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which were 
first catalogued by Mr. C. J. Rogers and have 
only recently been exhaustively described' by 
such competent numismatists as Mr. Vincent 
SmithVnd Mr. Nelson Wright. 

* At least one other volume of the recent Catalogue if «til} to 
appear. 
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Ouf industrial collections also are erf 
exceptional iUiportance and form an extremely 
interesting group of objects. Some of these 
are specimens of industrial arts collected By 
the members of the Asiatic Society ; but, as I 
have already indicated, a substantial jjortion 
of these exhibits was transferred to the Museum 
only after the close of the Calcutta Exhibition 
of 1883-84. 

Until quite recently, the ethnological 
collections also were included in the economic 
section; they comprise weapons, implements, 
clothing, and other articles used by the various 
Indian tribes and races, and also life-size 
models of typical individuals of these tribes 
which were carefully prepared on the occasion 
of the Calcutta Exhibition. Some of the 
models of mechanical appliances can be traced 
as far back as 1828, while a collection of 
Javanese weapons is said to have been presented 
to the Asiatic Society at an even earlier period 
by Sir Stamford Raffles, who was British 
Governor of Java in 1815. Perhaps the most 
ratable single addition to this collection is the 
set of Indian musical instruments presented 
by our distinguished fellow-citizen Raja Sir 
Sourindra Mohan Tagore. 

* ' Finally, we have the art collections,*?^hich 
haveta history entirely different from that of 
the exhibits in the other sections. Some of 
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t&se Were transferred from the Industrial 
Section as recently as 1910, but a very ccfnsider- 
able proportion is the property of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal and owe their preservation 
to the energy and enthusiasm of successive 
Principals of the Calcutta School of Art ; 
this observation applies with special appro- 
priateness to the pictures, which were selected 
principall)' by Mr. E. B. Havell and Mr. Percy 
Brown. 

There is only one other aspect of our 
activities to which I propose to invite your 
attention, namely, the distinguished part taken 
by this institution in the noble cause of the 
advancement of knowledge. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the importance of the 
biological and geological research strenuously 
carried out by our officers, though it is by no 
means easy to assign, except ix; the case of 
zoblogy, the precise share of credit for such 
work to the Indian Museum as distinct from 
the related scientiric departments of Govern- 
ment. It may be maintained, without risk of 
contradiction, that all the research work not 
only in zoology and geology but also in 
meteorology and archaeology, now undertaken 
by different Government Departments, owes its 
origVi in the activities of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and for many years the Museum in 
the rooms of the Society was the chief centre 
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of such work in this country. The study and 
investigation of Applied Science, more parti* 
cularly Botany and Chemistry, also had a 
similar origin. 

The history of the development of the 
different sections of the Museum, since they 
came under our control, has, however, been so- 
varied that it is only in zoology that it is 
possible to establish a claim for anything ap- 
proaching a monopoly for the Indian Museum. 
The geological section, from the time of the 
foundation of the Geological Survey, has been 
incorporated therewith ; the economic or 
industrial section has always been associated 
with the office of the Reporter on Economic 
Products to the Government of India, or, ixs he 
is mow designated, the Economic Botanist to the 
Botanical Survey ; the archaeological collec- 
tions have been lent to the Director General 
of Archaeology in India. 

The zoological section, on the other hand, 
has never been amalgamated at any time with 
an ilmperial Survoy Department, though we 
are now within measurable (iistance of the 
official recognition of the undoubted claims of 
zoology as a science pre-eminently useful and 
important, and of the foundation at no distant 
date of an Imperial Zoological Survey.* The 
result; of the position thus accidentally held in 
the past by the zoological section has been 
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that the research work accomplished by our 
officers in this department is embodied nn the 
long series of monographs and in the periodical 
publications issued by the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum. The “ Records of the Indian 
Museum,” which constitutesa Journal of Indian 
Zoology, has now reached its ninth volume, 
while the “ Memoirs,” of which four volumes 
have been hitherto published, include many 
original papers of first-rate importance, 
embodying the result of much patient and 
laborious investigation. The highly technical 
nature of these publications has served 
effectually to conceal their contents from the 
public, who are apt to judge of the importance 
of a Museum solely from the specimens 
exhibited m the public galierics ; but it is a 
source of legitimate pride and satisfaction to 
all interested in the future development of our 
work that the excellence of the original investi- 
gations carried out by our officers has spread 
the reputation of tins institution far and wide 
into every centre where tlie knowledge of 
zoology is cultivated, and its claims as a 
science fittingly recognized. 

I have now placed before you what, I am 
afraid, cannot but be described as a somewhat 
imper^ct history of the foundation and growth 
of the Indian Museum ; 1 have narrated to you, 
bow a century ago a small band of scholars, 
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engaged in the study of the history, languages 
and airtiquities of this country and determined 
upon the investigation of its natural products, 
laid the foundation for a Museum in this city, 
entirely with the limited private means at theit 
disposal ; how it took the ruling authoMties 
thirty years to realize their undoubted res- 
ponsibilities, in this direction, notwithstanding 
persistent and oft-repeoted reminders; and 
how once the duties of the Government in this 
matter were fully appreciated, arrangements 
were readily made for the establishment and 
gradual development of an Imperial Museum 
worthy of the Metropolis of the Indian Empire. 

I naturally fee! tempted a*: tliis stage to 
ask myself, whether the institution thus 
founded, developed, and nurtured has fulfilled 
its mission. I have no desire on the present 
occasion to enter upon an exhaustive discussion 
of th4 true functions of a Museum in relation 
to the community at large ; but a brief con- 
sideration of the question may not be entirely 
useless. It is now generally recognized that a 
Museum is an institution for thc; preservation of 
those objects which best illustrate the 
phenomena of Nature and the worlcs of Man, 
for the utilization of these in the increase of 
knowledge, and for the culture and enlighten- 
mept pf the people. A. National or Imperial 
Museum must, consequently, be equipped 
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ad^tiately for the fulfilment of three principal 
functions, viz. first, for the accumulation and 
preservation of specimens such as form the 
material basis of knowledge in the Arts and 
Sciences ; secondly, for the elucidation and 
investigation of the .specimens so collected and 
for the diffusion of the knowledge acquired 
thereby ; and, thirdly, to make suitable- 
arrangements calculated to arouse the interest 
of the public and to promote their instruction. 

As regards the first two of these functions, 
the Indian Museum has no reason to reproach 
itself. We have taken adequate steps for 
purposes of record ; that is, to preserve, for 
future comparative and critical study, the 
material upon which investigations have been 
made in the past, or \vhich may confirm, 
correct, or modify the results of such studies. 
We have also taken measures for the advance- 
ment of learning, inasmuch as we have aided 
learned men in the work of extending the 
boundaries of knowledge, by affording them the 
use of material for investigation, laboratories, 
libraries and appliances. Nor have we been slow 
to stimulate original work in connection with 
our own collections and to promote the publica- 
tion of the results reached by our investigators. 

B,ut 1 regret to confess, with a feeling of 
disappointment, that when I examine the 
history of the Indian Museum from the point 
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of vidW^^of its Ihird function as a possible 
powerful instrument for the instruction of the 
public, I cannot say that the fullest measure of 
success has been achieved. In far as this 
third function i' concerned, the Museum may be 
regarded, first, as an adjunct +0 th(‘ class room 
and the lecture room ; secondly, as a bureau of 
information ; and thirdly, as an institution for 
the culture of the people. A « onsiderable 
measure of successful work has been accom- 
plished in each of these directions, within the 
limited means at our disposal ; but these aims 
are matters of vital importance for the promo- 
tion of which further determined effort must be 
made. 

If we desire to furnisli to the advanced or 
professional student, materials and opportunity 
for laboratory training ; if we desire to aid the 
teacher of elementary, secondary, or technologi- 
cal knowledge in expounding to his pupils ’the 
principles of Art, Nature and History ; our 
scientific staff must be materially strengthened ; 
it wpuld be disastrous to the success of the 
Indian Museum as an instrwment for the 
Advancement of Learning if our officers were 
seduced from their legitimate work of extending 
the boundaries of knowledge. 

Again, it is unquestionably our duty. .0 do 
our best for the culture of the public, through' 
the display of attractive exhibition-series, 
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well- planned, complete, and a<x:urately 
labelled ; and thus to stimulate and broaden 
the minds of those who are not engaged in 
scholarly research. 

Here also, for lack of funds, we have not 
been able to arrange our public galleries as 
effectively as those of the great Museums of 
England, America and other civilized countries. 
But I am bound to observe that the extent of 
our effort in this direction has not always been 
correctly appreciated, and the numerous guide- 
books which have been prepared from time to 
time with considerable labour, have not very 
often received the recognition they deserve. I 
desire, consequently, to emphasize the urgent 
need for the improvement of our public galleries, 
and, generally, for the adoption of allneces^ry 
means to enable us to fulfil adequately our 
function as one of the most powerful agencies 
for the culture of the public and fpjr . the ins- 
truction ol tlie advanced or professional student. 
For this purpose, we can confidently claim the 
assistance, not merely of the Government, but 
also of the generous and enlightened aristocracy 
throughout the country. It is not creditable 
to us that the Indian Museum should occupy the 
singular position of a great institution of which 
the p^amount claims upon the community at 
large should scarcely if ever have been duly 
recognized. We have never lacked a constant 
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succession of distinguished workers, and ft is a 
matte^of legitimate pride and satisfaction to 
all of us that the interests of the Museum are 
entrusted to a band of devoted and enthusiastic 
investigators, amongst whom we are at present * 
able to count scholars of the stamp of Mr. 
Hayden, Mr. Hooper, Dr. Spooner, Mr. Percy , 
Brown, Major Gage, and last but not least, Dr. 
Annandale, who has been most unfalteringly 
jealous to maintain the high tradition of the 
institution. 

The accomplishment of our work is safe in 
their hands ; what they require is adequate 
funds for, the full development of the institution, 
as also genuine! recognition of the r labours, not 
only by the State but also by the educated and 
cuKured public. 
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Gentlemen, 

I do not use the language of mere 
conventional courtesy when I say that although 
I am deeply grateful to you for your invitation 
to take the Chair at this the inaugural meeting 
of the Indian Science Congress, I cannot but 
feel that on this occasion the Chair might have 
been more fittingly occupied by one of the many 
distinguished investigators who are present in 
this assembly and who have devoted the best of 
their lives exclusively to the advancement of 
science. Let me assure you, however, that 
although I am deficient in many respects, I 
yield to none in an anxious desire to promote 
those objects for the attainment of which this 
Cdngre.ss has been convened. 

We meet in this historic building on the 
anniversary of a date ever memorable in the 
annals of research, scientific and philological, in 
the British Empire in the East, for it was just 
one hundred and thirty years ago, on the 15th 
of Jatouary, 1784, that the Asiatic Society 
founded by Sir William Jones, one of the most 
gifted of the many noble sons of Britain who 
have devoted their lives to the caus^ of the 
advancement of knowledge amongst the people 
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of this land. The Asiatic Society tlius founded 
has been throughout its long career the principal 
source of inspiration in the organization and 
advancement of scientific research of "every 
description in the country, and it is eminently 
befitting that the first meeting of the Indian 
Science Congress should be held in the rooms 
of the Society and directly under its auspices. 
It is further fortunate thal we should be able 
to hold the Congress simultaneously with the 
celebration of the centenary of the foundation 
of the Indian Museum, which had its origin in 
the activities of the members of the Asiatic 
Society, and which by the invaluable work of 
its scienti^c officers in various departments has 
justly attained world-wide reputation. The 
times are manifestly favourable to the establish- 
j^ent of an Indian Science Congress, and I trust 
I may rely upon your indulgence, while I briefly 
narrate how the idea to hold such a Congress 
originated, tckik shape and was developed. 

It is now more than two years ago 
that Professor Mac-Mahon of the Canning 
College at Lucknow, and Professor Simonson 
of the Presidency College at Madras, brought 
^forward a proposal for the foundation of an 
Indian Association for the Advancement of 
Sdefice. The object and scope of the pr^i^osed 
Institution were stated- to W similar to thos^ 
of the British Association for the Advancement 
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of &ience, namely, to give a stronger impulse 
aiid a more systematic direction to scientific 
enquiry, to promote the intercourse of Societies 
and individuals interested in Science in different 
pai^s of the country, to obtain a more general 
attention to the objects of Pure and Applied 
Science, and the removal of any disadvantages 
of a public kind which may impede its progress. 
This proposal was widely circulated amongst 
persons of culture interested in the spread and 
development of Science in this country, and the 
fundamental idea, as might easily have been 
anticipated, met with favourable reception. 
The scholars approached were not slow to 
recognize the desirability of co-ordination of 
scientific work and co-operation amongst 
scientific workers. It is noi necessary on the 
present occasion to attempt an exhaustive 
enumeration of the different branches of scienti- 
fic activity in which teachers and investigators 
are engaged throughout this gr«a.t continent. 
To enable us to apprecuate the vast extent and 
varied nature of the scientific work to which 
they are devoted, onf; need recall to mind only 
the numerous colleges affiliated to the various 
Indian Universities, vdiere the study of 
Mathematics, Pure and Applied, Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology is enthusiasti- 
:^lly pursued ; the excellent Institutions where 
branches of professional knowledge like 
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Medicine and Engineering, whose foundations 
lie on a deejp-rooted scientific basis, are studied ; 
the Institutes which are maintained i:i a high 
state of efficiency by private munificence. or by 
State grants, solely for the cultivatioii and > 
advancement of Pure and Applied Science ; 
the Observatories where Astronomical and 
Meteorological investigations are regularly 
carried on ; the various departments of the State 
entrusted with the. special care of important 
branches of knowledge like Geology, Botany, 
Agriculture, Forestry, Sanitation, Bacteriology, 
Meteorology, Trigonometrical Survey, Marine 
Survey, and Archaeology ; finally, our splendid 
Museums which have been in the past the chief 
centres of, Zoological and Anthropological study 
and research. In a domain so vast in exterit and 
diverse in character, it is obviously essential, if 
the fullest measure of efficiency and success is 
to be achieved, that the men of Science, engaged 
in study and. instruction, whether individually 
or in small groups, should be brought into close 
association with eacli other; they really 
constitute an army of workers whose services 
lo tiie State are materially impaired in strength 
if they are allowed always to remain scattered 
and isolated. The advantages of personal 
iiitercourse between scientific workers, engaged 
in the same field of activity or in tKe pursuit of 
allied lines of research, are too obvious to 
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require much elaboration. The most beneficent 
results may be achieved by an instructive 
interchange of ideas between scientific men ; 
they may, however, not only mutually com- 
muhicate their ideas, they may also state the 
advance made in their own respective spheres 
of action, and indicate to each other the special 
'departments which may be most profitably 
cultivated or the outstanding problems which 
may be attacked with the greatest utility. But 
personal association amongst scientific men 
may be pregnant with important consequences, 
noi merely by a fruitful e.Kchange of ideas ; 
cultivators of Science, by periodical meetings 
and discussions, may bring their aims and 
views prominently into public notice, ^nd may 
also, whenever necessary, press them upon the 
attention of the Government, — a contingency 
by no means remote, for, as experience has 
shown, even the most enlightened Governments 
occasionally require to be reminded ol t|ie full 
extent of the paramount claims of Science 
upon the Public Funds. The votaries of 
Science may, in this manner, give to their 
researches a profitable direciion, enable teachers 
and investigators to obtain an intimate 
acquaintance with the practical needs of the 
country, foster the growth of active co-opera- 
tion beWeen Europeans and Indians in the 
spread of scientific education, and, what is of 
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the greatest importance in our present condi- 
tion, ctn the one hand, bring home to the com* 
mercial community the inestimable value of 
science as an essential factor of industpal^ re- 
generation, and, on the other hand, make the 
landed aristocracy realize that science enables 
us to solve difficult agricultural problems and 
thereby to revolutionize agricultural methods. 
In view of the various standpoints I have just 
briefly indicated, it was only natural that the 
idea, which lay at the basis of the proposal to 
establish an Indian Association for the 
Advancement of Science, should meet with 
ready recognition. But it was felt by many 
men of experience that the pressure of heavy 
official duties under which many investigators 
here carry on their scientific work, the climatic 
conditions which prevail in this country, and 
the long distances which have to be traversed, 
constitute practical difficulties of no mean order 
in the way of the immediate formation of a 
peripatetic association, designed to meet peri- 
odically in turn in all the different centres of 
scientific activity. As the result of full discus- 
sion of the situation, the view ultimately pre- 
vailed that the desired object could be attained 
if a Science Congress was held in the first in^- 
tdiice in Calcutta, under the leadership of the 
Asiatic Society, and simultaneously with the 
Indian Museum C^entenary Celebrations, which, 
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. under the special facilities generously afforded 
by the Government of India to scientific officers, 
was likely to be attended by a large number 
of distinguished scientific men. It is, I think, 
distinctly fortunate for the success of the move- 
ment that we have been able to secure as our 
Patron, His Excellency Lord Carmichael, whose 
devotion to the cause of scientific research is 
equalled only b}^ his fame as a just and sym- 
.pathetic statesman. I trust it may fairly be 
maintained that we have started our work 
under as favourable an auspices as the promoters 
and supporters of the movement could reason - 
ably expect under the present conditions. Their 
call to scientific workers has met with generous 
response, as is amply indicated by the presence 
here of many notable investigjators from all 
parts of the Indian Empire. We have also been 
favoured with a number of important papers 
on 'Chemistry, Physics, Zoology. Geology, 
Botany, and, last but not least, the fascinating 
subject of Ethnography which is t<M often 
regarded, very erroneously, as a popular and 
non-scientific branch of study. I now beg to 
accord a most cordial welcome to each and 

if; 

every one of our members and guests and 
declare this Congress open. 



MOHSIN CENTENARY. 

8tb March 1913. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I do not use the language of mere conven- 
tion when I say that T deem it a high privilege 
to be permitted to associate myself with this 
the first centenary commemoration of the death 
of Haji Mahomed Mohsin. Ever since the days 
of my youth, whilst still a student at College, I 
have held in high veneration the name of 
Haji Mahomed Mohsin as that of one of the 
most illustrious Indians of the i8th century. 
Consequently, when my respected friend the 
Secretary invited me to speak in appreciation 
of the life and character of Haji Mahomed 
Mohsin, I readily consented to deliver a brief 
address on this occasion. But I find my learned 
friend has, no doubt with a view to secure 
brevity in his letter of invitation, omitted to 
state that my proposed address will be very brief; 
and, I trust I may rely upon your indulgence 
while I recall to your minds the career and 
achievements of Haji Mahomed Mohsin. 

In the beginning of the i8th century, 
attracted by the opportunities which India at 
the time presented to all adventurous captains 
of industry, Aga Fayzullah, a member of a 
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family of merchants of considerable repute in 
Ispahan in Persia, migrated to this country and 
settled at Murshidabad, then the capital of 
Bengal. Shortly after, he left his son Fayzullah 
in charge of his business at Murshidabad,- and 
transferred his activities to Hughli, at the time 
one of the greatest commercial cities of this 
province. Here his business flourished, and he 
was soon after joined by his son Fayzullah. 
At that time, there resided in Hughli another 
Persian of great respectability, Aga Motahar, 
one of the favourite courtiers of the illustrious 
Emperor Auranzib. Aga Motahar had been 
the fortunate recipient of valuable landed 
properties which had been bestowed upon him 
as a mark of Imperial favour, and he found it 
necessary to settle down at Hughli with a view 
to the effective and prosperous management of 
his extensive estates. The name of Aga 
Motahar still lives in the affef'lionate remem- 
brance of every pious Mahntnedan as that of 
one of the most deviated followers of the Faith, 
who applied his wealth in the reconstruction of 
the great Imarabarah originally built by 
Murshid Kuli Khan, Viceroy of Bengal. The 
families of Fayzullah and Motahar were closely 
drawn together, as may be anticipated, by the 
bonds of friendship. Aga Motahar died in 
1728, ind left a widow and an only daughter 
Manu Jan Khanum to whom he left all his Vast 
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estates. Shortly afterwards, the widow of Aga 
Mota^r married Fayzullah, the son of the 
friend and compatriot of his deceased husband. 
The only child of this marriage was Mahomed 
Mohsin whose memory we have met this Evening 
to celebrate. The early life of Mahomed 
Mohsin was one of great happiness and 
prosperity. He was brought up with all 
the affectionate care which his parents could 
bestow upon him, and under the guidance of a 
distinguished Persian scholar, Aga Shirazi, 
young Mahomed .Mohsin as well as his half 
sister, Manu .Tan Kiianum, rapidly acquire^ 
considerable proficiency in .-\rabic and Persidl 
studies. Thus thoroughly grounded in the 
time-honoured culture of islam, Mahomed 
Mohsin went to Murshidabad where he finished 
his studies in one of the most famous Muktabs 
of the time. On his return to Hughli, he 
resided at the house of Manu Jan Khanum, and 
the brother and sister %vere attached to each 
other by the strongest ties of devotion and 
a$ection. The biographers of Mahomed 
|i|bhsin tell us of a romantic incident which 
happened at this stage 'of his career. A 
conspiracy had been formed to poison Manu 
Jan Khanum by her enemies, who were anxious 
to seize her wealth and be thus benefitted by 
her death. The nefarious plot was ingeAiously 
discovered by Mahomed Mohsin, and its 
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execulSon ^as baffled by his boldness. The 

result was that he roused the anger and hatred 
of the conspirators, who, defeated in their 
original design, turned their attention to him. 
About this time, his half sister married, and, as 
soon as he found that his sister to whom he was 
devotedly attached, had an able protector, he 
decided to set out on an extensive course of 
travel which had been the dream of his youth. 
Whilst still a student, his imagination had 
been fired by the stories of foreign lands 
narrated to him by his preceptor Aga Shirazi, 
and he took the first opportunity to widen his 
intellectual horizon by a visit to foreign lands 
and a study of foreign people, their habits and 
character. In 1762, he set out on his travel 
which lasted for 27 years. He visited all 
the famous towns of Northern India, and 
went far beyond the limits of the Indian 
Empire. He made his way through Afghanis- 
than, Persia, Turkey, Egypt and Arabia, and 
made pilgrimages not oniy to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina but also to the sacred 
Moslem shrines in every city he visited. One 
can imagine how this long extended travel, 
la§|j;ing over a quarter of a century, tended to 
deepen his religious lervour and to strengthen 
the intellectual side 01 his character. In 1790, 
when te had reached his sixtieth year, he 
decided finally to terminate his travel and 
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turned to his native laud. He pasSed jthrt>ugb 
Delhi and Lucknow, where the fame of his 
wisdom and erudition had preceded him, and 
came back to Murshidabad where he was 
determined to settle and end his days i^ peace. 
On his return home, however, he found that 
his half sister, after a short spell of nappy 
married life, had become a widow, and was 
anxious to receive his assistance in the manage- 
ment of her vast properties. Mahomed Mohsin 
w'as thus ultimately induced by Manu Jan 
Khanum, for whom he still retained the feelings 
of deepest attachment, notwithstanding years 
of separation, to leave his intended life of study 
and seclusion and to undertake the engrossing 
occupation of the management of her proper- 
ties. Not many years after, Manu Jan Khanum 
died in 1803, and, as the most striking proof 
of her affection for her half brother, made a 
bequest of the whole of her estate to Mahoi:gied 
Mohsin. Mahomed Mohsin now felt himself in 
a position of considerable embarrassment, — a 
position of embarrassment in which many other 
people would be delighted to find themselves. 
He was now well-advanced in years. He had 
no children ; in fact he had never marrie<||; 
and he had no near relations. Tiie proper 
disposition of his own ancestral wealth had 
been for some time past a source of considerable 
anxiety to him, for notwithstanding his chari- 
table disposition and his willingness to assist 
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.men ' of ail creeds and castes, he had not been 
able to exhaust the fortune amassed „ by his 
father and grand-father. While he was in this 
position, the death of his half sister and her 
testamentary devise placed at his disposal the 
entire fortune of the family of Aga Motahar. 
From a personal point of view, the acquisition 
of this vast wealth was of no consequence to 
him, for he had, throughout his long life, lived 
like the simple scholar and frugal traveller, for 
whom the petty vanities of dress and taste had 
no fascination whatever. Under these circums- 
tances, with characteristic foresight and 
magnanimity, he executed on the 26th April, 
1806, that famous deed of trust by which the 
whole income of his properties was to be 
devoted in perpetuity to religious and chari- 
table purposes. The terms of this trust-deed 
will for ever be remembered with gratitude by 
successive generations, and have been appro- 
priately engraved on the walls of the Imam- 
barah. Six years later, in 1812, Haji Mahomed 
Mohsin died at the ripe old age of 82 and was 
buried in the Imambarah garden, close by his 
dearly loved half sister, Manu Jan Khanum, 
frijpi whom he had received his earliest 
inspiration in the years of his training and 
his great inheritance in the closing years of 
his lif^ Such is the simple story of the life of 
this truly great man ; but I cannot, with 
propriety, close this address without a brief 
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reference to the subsequent history of the 
administration of this memorable 'trust. 
The first trustees, nominated by the illustrious 
Founder, to their ever-lasting disgrace, proved 
faithless to their sacred trust, and but for the 
timely intervention of our beneficent Govern- 
ment, the object of the pious Founder might 
have been completely frustrated. The salutary 
provisions of a Regulation which had been 
passed in 1810 were forthwith put into opera- 
tion, and since 1817 the control of the Mahomed 
Mohsin Trust Estate has been in the hands of 
the Government. The ever-increasing income 
has been applied, in fulfilment of the original 
intentions of the Founder, fo- religious and 
t'haritable purposes. For a period of 37 years, 
the Hughli College whicli is rightly regarded 
as one of the foremost educational Institutions 
of this province, was maintained out of the 
income of the Mohsin Fund ; for more than *40 
years, the Madrassas at Hughli, Rajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong have been maintained 
in a high state of efficiency by a judicious 
application of the income oj the Trust Fund ; 
xvhile, for many years past, Mahomedan 
students whose aggregate number must by thfs 
time exceed thousands, have received a ^ub- 
''■etttion from the Mohsin Fund in part payment 
of the fees payable by them at an English School 
or College. I trust, I have said enough to 
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justify the assertion that Mahomed Mohsin 
was a man truly remarkable for piety and 
culture, a man who may without exaggeration 
be described as one of the greatest Indians of 
the i8th century, a man whose memory is 
justly held in reverence by Hindus and Mussal- 
mans alike, a man who would do honour 
to any race or nation, be it the most progressive 
and the most civilised. True it is, he has left 
no descendants ; but by his princely endow- 
ment he has obtained for himself a new and 
never-ending family, for his name is daily in 
the mouths of hundreds, it may be, thousands 
of the educated youths of this province, who 
have been assisted by his benefaction in their 
strenuous pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties. Let us hold, from generation to 
generation, in affectionate and undying remem- 
brance, the name of Mahomed Mohsin as one 
of ‘ the most memorable of the benefactors 
of our country, and, let us at the same time 
express our gratitude to our enlightened rulers, 
but for whose timely intervention and judicious 
administration of the Fund, this precious gift 
might have been dissipated and the benevolent 
object of the noble and pious Founder com- 
pletely defeated. 



SANSKRIT CONVOCATION, 

28tb January 1913. 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is with feelings of considerable embarrass- 
ment that I rise to address this learned and 
cultured audience. Mv difficulty arises princi- 
pally from the circumstan('e that if I deliver my 
address in my mother-tongue, I shall not be 
intelligible to Your Excellency and to my 
European friends : on the other hand, an 
address in English \/ill be wholly unmeaning 
to the great Sanskrit scliolars wlio are the 
chief ornaments of this assembly. They have, 
however extricated me from this difficult 
situation and have asked me to speak in Eng- 
lish, subject to the condition that Dr. Satish- 
chandra Vidyabhushana will hereafter com- 
municate to them the substance of the few 
observations I am about to make. 

. Our first duty on this auspicious occasion 
is to accord to Your Excellency a most cordial 
welcome, and to express oui^ gratitude for this 
practical proof of the interest you take in the 
cause of promotion of our ancient learning. I 
c^ll this an auspicious occasion, because this is 
the first of what will be a long rerjes of 
successive Convocations of learned Pandits, the 
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Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
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pally from the circumstance that if I deliver my 
address in my mother-tongue, I shall not be 
intelligible to Your Excellency and to my 
European friends ; on the other hand, an 
address in English will be wholly unmeaning 
to the great Sanskrit scholars who are the 
chief ornaments of this assembly. They have, 
however extricated me from this difficult 
situation and have asked me to speak in Eng- 
lish, subject to the condition that Dr. Satish- 
chandra Vidyabhushana will hereafter com- 
municate to them the substance of the few 
ot3^rvations I am about to make. 

Our first duty on this auspicious occasion 
is to accord to Your Excellency a most cordial 
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practical proof of the interest you take in the 
cause of promotion of our ancient learning. I 
call this an auspicious extension, because this is 
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successive Convocations of learned Pandits, the 
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depositories" of the Literature, Philosophy and 
Science cultivated by our great scholars of 
past ages. It is impossible for me to utilise 
this occasion for even a rapid survey of the 
progress of Sanskrit learning in this province 
during the last century. It is sufficient for my 
present purpose to recall to mind that 
immediately after the establishment of the 
British Government in this country, men of the 
highest eminence and attainments such as Sir 
William Jones, Henry Thomas Colebrooke and 
Horace Hayman Wilson, devoted themselves 
with surprising zeal to the study and investi- 
gation of Sanskrit learning in its various 
departments. The researches of scholars like 
these revealed a new and fascinating field for 
enquiry, the importance of whicli our Rulers 
were by no means slow to recognise. The 
result was the foundation of the Sanskrit 
College at Benares, which was at that time 
within the Presidency of Bengal and was as 
now the great centre of light and leading in 
Sanskrit studies, followed by the establishment 
of the great College \vhere we are now 
assembled under the presidency of Your 
Excellency. Ever since then, for more than 
eighty years, the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, 
under the guidance of its successive Principals, 
many pf whom have been men remarkable for 
breadth of culture and depth of scholarship, 
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men like Iswardiandra Vidyasaga:, Edward 
Byles- Cowell and Maheschandra A^yayaratna, 
has served at the grea^ central academy for 
Sanskrit learning in Bengal, Debar and Orissa. 
But although the Pandits tlrroughcut the 
Province looked up to guidance from the 
Sanskrit College and acknowledged its leader- 
ship, the element of unity and cohesion amongst 
the entire body was absent in a remarkable 
degree. In each District, in each centre of 
Sanskrit learning, the Pandits worked indepen- 
dently, without reference to fellow-workers in 
other seats of learning, and as might have been 
anticipated, under these circumstances, not only 
a generous rivalry but sometimes unworthy 
jealousy prevailed in many places. It was not 
till 1878 that upon the suggestion of Pandit 
Maheshchandra Nyayaratna, the Bengal 
Government took the first vital step in the 
process of co-ordination of these diverse and 
not infrequently repellent elements. The 
introduction of the system of Fitle Examina- 
tions in Sanskrit by the Government of Bengal 
gave a great impetus to the advancement of 
Sanskrit learning and marks a notable epocli 
in the progress of Sanskritic studies amongst 
our Pandits of the present generation, riie 
new system, it will readily be understoou, had 
to be worked slowly and cautiously, and even 
the titles which were conferred on the results 
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of the various examinations had to be 
substantially modified and an entirely* new 
denomination adopted in less than six years. 
But it must have been patent from the very 
outset, to all persons interested in the true 
progress of Sanskrit learning amongst our 
Pandits, that the institution of the examinations 
and the recognition of proved merit by the 
award of titles, were wholly insufficient for the 
full achiev^emenl of the end in view. It was 
essential to secure the proper training of the 
students, and in order that they might be 
regularly trained, it was equally if not more 
essential that the students as well as their 
teachers should be adequately rewarded and 
properly maintained. The progress, however, 
in these directions, as I have already indicated, 
was slow, c'lnd it was not till a dozen years had 
elapsed since the establishment of the examin- 
ation system, that the first systematic survey 
was attempted, of the Tols or Sanskritic Schools 
and Academies throughout Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa. It w'as most fortunate that this prelimi- 
nary survey was undertaken and accomplished 
by so far-sighted a scholar as Pandit Mahes- 
chandra Nyayaratna. It became manifest from 
his valuable report that there was a striking 
diversity in the character and extent of the 
courses , of study pursued in these Institutions, 
and, that while it was necessary to avoid a 
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dead leVel of uniformity, it was inciimbeiit on 
those interested in the further progress of these 
studies to secure an average standard of 
efficiency. The result was that the Principal 
of the Sanskrit College was constituted the 
Registrar of the Sanskrit Examinations, with 
authority to prescribe the courses of study in 
consultation with the local associations in 
various parts of the c'ountry, and to organise a 
uniform series of examinations by printed 
papers prepared in Calcutta and forwarded to 
various centres all over the country. This 
system, as might have been anticipated, involv- 
ed the danger of evils inseparable from all 
highly centralised forms of government. In less 
than ten years, it was found ihat the system 
had given rise to widespread, and, as it must 
now be admitted, legitimate discontent. The 
Pandits throughout the Province clamoured 
that the courses prescribed for study were in 
many instances unsuitable, and that in the 
appointment of examiners, the claims of many 
competent men, laboriously engaged in the 
work of instruction and honourably successful 
in their calling, were unreas.«nably overlooked. 
The obvious solution of a somewhat difficult 
situation was suggested by the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga, who took the initiative in this 
matter, not only as the premier nobhanan of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa but also as a cultured 
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and devoted student of Sanskrit Literature and 
Philosophy. On the igth June, 1908, the 
Government of Bengal appointed an advisory 
and examining body called the Board of 
Sanskrit Examinations. The vital characteristic 
of the Board is that it contains representatives, 
not only of Sanskritists steeped in western 
methods of study and research but also of 
Pandits of great learning and erudition who 
have carried on the traditions of ancient 
Sanskrit learning with credit to themselves and 
honour to their country. On the one hand, the 
Board have had the inestimable advantage of 
the advice and guidance of scholars like Dr. 
George Thibaut, Rai Rajendrachandra Sastri 
Bahadur and Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhusana. 
On the other hand, they have had the 
advantage of the wealth of learning . of 
men like Mahamahopadhyaya Chandrakanta 
Tarkalankar, Acharyya Satyavrata Samasrami 
and Mahamahopadhyaya Jadunath Sarva- 
bhauma, each inimitable in his own special 
department of knowledge. If 1 may be 
permitted to say so without impropriety, 
the work of this composite Board has met 
with striking but by no means unexpected 
success. Since the establishment of the Board, 
the popularity of the Sanskrit Examinations 
has grown in a remarkable degree. During the 
four years which preceded the creation of the 
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Board, the total number of candidates vtiried 
from four to five thousand a year. During the 
four years which have elapsed since the founda- 
tion of the Board, the number has grown with 
astonishing exuberance, and during th^ present 
year has reached the high figure of 10,000. 
This by itself is unquestionably a matter for 
congratulation ; but there is an additional 
circumstance which cannot fail to afford special 
satisfaction to all promoters of Sanskrit learning 
amongst our Pandits. There is now much 
greater cordiality between the Pandits and the 
persons charged with the conduct of examina- 
tion.^ than has ever pr'^vailed at any time in the 
history of the system. Indeed, this great 
gathering of Pandits bears ample testimony to 
tile genuine enthusiasm they feel in the work, 
the natural result of a widespread confidence 
that their suggestions are not liable to be 
ignored, and that schemes for the welfare of.the 
pupils and the teachers will meet with a sym- 
pathetic' consideration from the Government. 
Amongst unerring signs of a steady and rapid 
growth of interest in the departments of study 
with which the Board lu**; to deal, I may 
mention the gratifying circumstance that 
repeated applications, witli which we have not 
been able to comply by reason of the territorial 
limits of our jurisdiction, have been icceived 
from associations of Pandits outside these 
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Provhices, ' and situated in the remotest parts 
of India, inviting us to extend the sphere of 
our activities and to open fresh centres of 
examination amongst them. We have further 
been repeatedly pressed by the leaders of the 
Jain community to hold examinations in Jain 
Grammar, Literature and Philosophy, and, 
quite recently, the Buddhists in Chittagong 
have pressed upon us with remarkable insis- 
tence that we should institute examinations in 
the departments of Pali and Prakritik studies. 
These are plainly matters for congratulation, 
and, one may without appreciable risk indulge 
in the prophecy that a solid foundation has 
already been laid for the ultimate formation of 
a great Oriental University. Call it by what 
name you please, we have here the nucleus of a 
truly Oriental University, which in point of 
numbers and enthusiasm of its students, and 
the* qualification and the earnest and unselfish 
devotion of its teachers, has no parallel in 
modern times in this country, and need not be 
apprehensive of a rival. It is peculiarly for- 
tunate that at this juncture, the Government 
contemplates the appointment of a Committee 
to investigate the situation and review the 
problems pressing upon us for solution. It 
would be premature to anticipate the result of 
such an enquiry, but if Government finds it 
possible, as I earnestly hope it will, to provide 
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liberal grants to pupils engaged in Sanskritik 
studies/as well as to their teachers, a decisive 
step will have been taken for the conservation 
of that ancient learning which is the highest 
glory of the people of this land and the 
encouragement of which has ever been the 
object of our enlightened Rulers. At the same 
time, I feel that if the future generation of oui 
Pandits are to maintain their position as 
scholars and leaders of society, they must arm 
themselves with the knowledge of the West and 
learn to appreciate the labours of Western 
scholars. It is one of the gratifying signs of the 
time that our indigenous scholars, notwith- 
standing their orthodox3^ have now begun to 
realise the value and importance of the Light 
fiom the West, and will,^ I feel assured, not be 
slow to take the fullest advantage of such 
facilities as may be afforded to them to make 
themselves acquainted with the ripest fruits, of 
western scholarship. I feel no doubt, My lord, 
that under the auspices of Your Excellency, we 
are about to inaugurate a system upon which 
the People as well as their Rulers will, in years 
yet unborn, look back widi legitimate pride 
and genuine satisfaction, a system which will 
open out the boundless field of Indian studies 
and stimulate thousands of students and 
teachers to labour in the paths of their ancient 
learning consecrated by their ancient religion. 
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Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Twelve months have rapidly passed away, 
since we last met under the presidency of Your 
Excellency, in the historic quadrangle of the 
Sanskrit College, to accord a cordial welcome 
to the leading representatives of indigenous 
Sanskrit learning from different parts of these 
provinces and to bestow marks of honour upon 
the successful students in recognition of their 
attainments in different branches of Indian 
Literature, Philosophy and Science. It is, I 
venture to think, distinctly a matter for 
congratulation that we are able again to as- 
semble here for a similar purpose under the 
presidency of Your Excellency and fb express 
our sincere gratitude to you for this fresh proof 
of the interest you hav^e continued to take in 
the ac'coniplishment of our difficult task. 
During these twelve months, nothing but 
success and prosperity has attended the 
humble efforts of those who are engaged in the 
conservation and dissemination of our ancient 
learning. The number of students under 
instruction in our seminaries has steadily 
increased, while there has been a corresponding 
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increase in the number of candidates at alf our 
examinations. Wc have been invited to 
open out new centres of examination in the 
remotest parts of this province as well as of 
neighbouring provinces, and, at the request of 
the Director of Public Instruction of the 
province of Assam, two new centres have been 
established at Gouripur and at Silchar Cachar. 
We have also been pressed by communities 
resident beyond the territorial limits of our 
jurisdiction to open new centres of examina- 
tion in provinces far removed from us. 

But although these repeated invitations 
afford practical proof of the popularity of our 
system of examinations, and of the confidence 
reposed in our work by Sanskrit scholars in the 
most distant parts of India, we are unable to 
accede to their request, as any action on our 
part on the lines proposed, even if we were free 
to take such a stej), might not unreasonabIy.be 
inte; preted to mean that we desire to enter 
into competition with other public or private 
bodies, similarly constituted as ours, for the 
conduct of Sanskrit examinations and for the 
promotion of Sanskrit learning. But one 
obvious significance of the circumstance that 
we have steadily received these invitations to 
extend the scope of our activities, should not be 
ignored or misunderstood. It indicates in 
unmistakable terms, 1 venture to think, the 
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essen^ial Iiomogeneity and solidarity of Sans- 
krit learning, notwithstanding an apparent 
diversity of text-books and commentaries, in 
the most distant centres of indigenous culture. 
The fact I have mentioned, will, I trust, arrest 
the attention of those well-meaning people — 
and there are many of them — who are too 
ready to favour the view that the redistribution 
of territory or reconstitution of provinces on 
political or administrative grounds must 
necessarily be accompanied by the creation of 
distinct organisations for the promotion of 
Sanskrit learning. The representatives of 
Sanskrit culture of all ranks and classes have, 
so far as we can judge, hitherto remained 
unaffected by these territorial changes, and, if 
I am not very much mistaken, there has been 
up to the present mometit no sure indication 
that they really desire the creation of distinct 
and independent groups anK)ngst themselves. I 
venture to urge this aspect of the situation most 
strongly for the sympathetic consideration of 
our rulers who are, as we all know, genuinely 
and sincerely interested in the preservation and 
development of our ancient learning and 
culture. 

During the last twelve months, our 
work has received substantial help from 
munificent donors who have created endow- 
ments I'or the encouragement of our advanced 
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students. Thakur Pratap Narayan*Deb*Vaura 
of Lakshmipur, who was an enthusiastik 
devotee of Sanskrit learning and who, to the 
deep regret of all true friends of Sanskritil: 
studies, has been prematurely lost to our cause, 
placed at our disposal a sum of Rs. 9,500 to 
enable us to establish, with the annual income, 
a gold armlet and a gold medal for the 
encouragement of students of that wonderful 
system of grammar, wliich will for ever remain 
indissolubly associated with the illustrious 
name of Panini. Raja Pyarimohan Mookerjee, 
whose genuine and life-long devotion to the 
cause of higher learning and culture, both 
ancient and modern, stands in no need of 
praise from my lips, has given Rs. 2,000 for the 
establishment of two prizes for the encourage- 
ment of students of Sanskrit literature and 
Sanskrit law. These notable donations for the 
promotion of the study of Sanskrit, which has 
tc be pursued by its votaries for the sake of 
learning alone, remind us of our benefactors in 
the past, amongst whom we are able to count 
the honoured names of the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga, the Maharaja of Burdwan, 
Maharanee Swarnaraayee of CossimbaLzar, 
Maharaja Sir Jatindramohan Tagore, Raja Sir 
Saurindramohan Tagore and Babu Mohini- 
mohan Ray. Benefactions of this character 
afford unmistakable proof that, even in this 
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utilitarfan age, our ancient learning and culture, 
which are irrevocably assimilated with* our 
whole social fabric, continue to exercise a 
powerful influence upon our wealthy and 
enlightened countrymen, and 1 venture to 
express the hope that the aristocracy of these 
provinces will not be slow to assist us liberally 
for the purpose of the promotion of Sanskritik 
studies. 

There are one or two specially notable 
features in connection with the activities of the 
Board during the last year, to which reference 
must be made on the present occasion. The 
circumstance that the number of female candi- 
dates at the first, second and title examinations 
continues steadily to increase may, 1 think, be 
considered truly remarkable, and we liave 
found it necessary to open a separate centre for 
them at the Bethune College. We have further 
framed special courses in grammar and in 
philosophy at theiecjuest of tiic Digambar Jains 
and have thus widened the sphere of our 
influence and paved the way to resuscitate 
^the study of extremely important departments 
of Sanskritik learning. We have finally ex- 
tended the scope of the course of study for all 
candidates by the inclusion of Bengali, Hindi 
and Uriyaas optional subjects in the curriculum 
\for all our examinations. We trust this step 
xil sectire a closer and more intimate 
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association than has hitherto btfen generally 
the <?ase between the great Indian classical 
language and the vernaculars derived therefrom. 
The hope may not be altogether futile that our 
action will help to foster a systematic study of 
the Indian vernaculars by a wide circle of 
students of Sanskrit and wall thereby still 
further advapce the cause of the progress of vhe 
Indian vernaculars, which have, in quite recent 
years, received a remarkablyvitalising stimulus 
from the recognition accorded to their claims 
by the University of Calcutta. 

I cannot conclude my address without a 
biicf reference to an important step taken by 
the Gov^ernment of Your Excellency in the 
course of the last twelve months for the better 
organisation and co-ordination of Sanskrit 
studies in these provinces. A special committee 
was appointed, composed of the foremost 
representatives of indigenous oriental culture, 
as also of Western scholars interested in the 
development of Sanskrit learning amongst our 
people. A detailed report has been drawn up 
by the Committee and is understood to be now 
under the consideration of the Government of 
Bengal. This careful survey of the present 
situation proves conclusively that here, as in 
many other departments of human activity, 
liberal financial assistance is needed. Ample 
grants are required for the award of stipends 
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to desfervin^ scholars and rewards to teachers 
of established reputation. Funds are. ako 
imperatively needed for libraries in easily 
accessible centres of Sanskrit learning, while 
chairs must be created and liberally maintained, 
if men of acknowledged'ability are expected to 
cultivate with lifelong devotion abstruse- 
departments of literature, philosophy and 
science, notwithstanding the pressure of limited 
means and the manifold disadvantages of 
advancing years. I feel confident that the 
paramount claims of these distinguished 
scholars and their strenuous students to 
assistance from the public funds will meet with 
sympathetic consideration at the hands of the 
Government. They consecrate their lives to the 
conservation of our ancient learning indisso- 
lubly associated with our ancient religion, 
which, notwithstanding the shock of the 
strar)ge viscissiludes to which Hindu society 
has been subjected in centuries past, continues 
and will ever continue to be the bedrock of our 
entire social structure. But, apart from the 
fundamental importance of their work and the 
position they occupy in our social economy — 
the true significance whereof may not be readily 
realisable to superficial observers in a materi- 
alistic age — we cannot overlook the fact that 
they are the inheritors of the noble traditions 
which they will hand down to posterity, that 
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learning is the noblest of wealth acfd tt at it is 
worth;^* of free disJ.ribution as thereby it suffers 
increase instead of decrease. Imbaed voth this 
doctrine, this noble band of scholars, My Lord, 
Ipad a life of poverty and privation,’ worthy 
of their illustrious predecessors, who boldly 
proclaimed 
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t2th March 1915. 

Your Excellency, 

During the twelve months which have 
elapsed since we had the privilege to hold our 
last annual gathering in the inspiring presence 
of Your Excellency, there has been steady 
progress in Sanskrit and Sanskritik studies 
under the guidance of the Board of Sanskrit 
Examinations, and I trust I may count upon 
your gracious indulgence if I take a rapid 
survey of our activities and briefly review the 
work which has been accomplished. But, be- 
fore I do so, it is incumbent on me to , pay a 
tribute of respect to two of our venerable 
colleagues, now departed, who assiduously 
helped us with their advice and aided us with 
their co-operation ever since the foundation of 
the Board. Dr. George Thibaut was a veri- 
table tower of strength to our cause. His mind 
was so deeply saturated with Indian Literature 
and Indian Philosophy, so freely had he drawn 
his inspiration from the illustrious Pandits who 
surrounded him at Benares and Allahabad, that 
he could appreciate and assimilate genuine 
Indian tradition in the field of Sanskrit learn- 
ing as few other non -Indian scholars had done 
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before him. Thai he had gathered* Ae ^^olden 
fruit of wisdom from the priceless products of 
the Indian intellect, is evidenced by his intui- 
tive insight into the mysteries of Indian 
Philosophy and his profound acquaintance 
with the details of Indian Astronomy, and his 
original contributions towards the elucidation 
of many an, obscure problem in these depart- 
ments have an abiding value and interest. In 
Mahamahopadhyay Prasanna Chandra Vidya- 
ratna of Dacca, we have lost a scholar of 
indomitable energy who devoted the best years 
of his life to the organisation and promotion 
of Sanskrit studies in the Eastern districts of 
Bengal, and if I may say so without improprie- 
ty, I have lost in him a trusted friend in whose 
tact and judgment I never hesitated to place 
implicit reliance. We have also to lament the 
loss, during the past year, of two of the fore- 
most Sanskrit scholars of Bengal in whose 
achievements we were accustomed to take a 
legitimate pride, Mahamahopadhyay Rakhaldas 
Nyayaratua of Bhatpara and Pandit Haris- 
chandra Tarkaratna of Navadwip. The former 
had, by a wonderful combiiration of intellectual 
acuteness with breadth of view, and by a 
lifelong devotion to the solution of the most 
recondite problems in varied fields of study, 
rightly attained a pre-eminent rank and posi- 
tion, which was uhgrudgingly ackncwiedged 
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in all centres of Sanskrit learning throughout 
India, — an honour by no means common in 
these cosmopolitan days ; the latter maintain- 
ed almost up to the time of his death unques- 
tioned superiority as an impressive instructor 
in diflScult branches of learning which he had 
made all his own. I venture to express the 
hope that our students of the yoqnger genera- 
tion will for ever hold in affectionate remem- 
brance the memory of these truly great men, — 
great in their scholarship, great in their self- 
lessness, great in their poverty — and will 
throughout their lives, emulate their learning 
and their integrity, for, in them was verified the 
description by the moralist, 

^ y r w T 
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The most notable event in the history of 
our activities during the last twelve months is 
unquestionably the introduction of Prakrit and 
Pali in the curriculum of studies recognised by 
the Board. If we contrast the courses as they 
now stand with what they were five years ago, 
we find a gratifying expansion of the field of 
knowledge where we encourage proficiency by 
examinations and offer of rewards. Even in 
departments previously included in our 
curriculum, such as Grammar, Philosophy and 
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Jurisprudence, we now recognis’e different 
schook or sections which had been hitherto 
unjustly ignored. The happy result has been 
an encouragement and a consequent revival of 
schools of thought which existed i«i various 
parts of the country but’ had been undeservedly 
thrown into the back ground. We are now 
able to rejoice that Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment has adopted the recommendation of the 
Board that Prakrit and Pali be recognised as 
subjects of examination under their control and 
guidance ; the recognition thus afforded will 
serve to revive a well-merited interest in 
important branches of learning which have 
languished for centuries. It is significant that 
this action on the part of the Governmerit has 
been immediately followed by gift.> from 
private individuals for the promotion of these 
very branches of study. Anagarika Dharmapal 
of Ceylon who stands in the foremost raijk of 
enlightened Buddhist ecclesiastics, has created 
an endowment fund of one thousand rupees for 
the encouragement of Pali studies. Sett 
Nagordas Purushottam Das, of Raopur in the 
far distant province of Katiwar, has placed at 
the disposal of the Board five gold medals for 
distribution among successful candidates in 
Jaina Grammar at the Title Examination in 
that subject. Sett Sharupchand Hukumchand 
oi Indore has placed in our hands a sum of 
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three hundred and fifty rupees and has, with a 
commendable catholicity, directed that out of 
this money, scholarships are to be awarded only 
to non -Jaina students for proficiency in Jaina 
subjects ; he has further held out hopes that 
if the experiment is suc(-essful, he will create an 
endowment to place these scholarships on a 
permanent basis. It is a matter for distinct 
congratulation that encouragement should 
thus be afforded to workers in these neglected 
lines in t!ie same way as to students of the 
familiar orthodox subjects of training ; for I 
feel convinced that there lie imbedded in classi- 
cal works on Indian Piiilosopliy, Sanskritik and 
Buddhistik, far-reacliing principles of epistemo- 
logy and metapliysics which will be found 
quite abreast, if not, actually in advance, of the 
profoundest speculations of Western investiga- 
tors. 

, During the last year, the ]>opuIarity of our 
examinations, judged by the number of 
candidates who have sought admission thereto 
and the demand for fresh centres in the most 
distant parts of the Indian Empire, has 
been well maintained. The actual number 
of candidates who entered appearance at 
the different examinations was 5665, of 
whom 2482 were declared successful by our 
examiners. In this connection, it is satisfac- 
tory to 'note that the levy of an examination 
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fee has not materially affected the number 
of admissions. On the other hand, although 
we had as many as forty centres of examina- 
tions, fresh ('entres had to be opened in places 
so far apart as Silchar in Assam, Tiiuri in 
Bankura, and Motihari* and Chapra in Tirhut. 
In the two last-named plares, we have been 
constrained to yield to persistent applications 
for the establishment of new ^entres, although 
the foundation of a separate Board for Sanskrit 
Examinations in the new Province of Rehar and 
Orissa is well within sight. It is, I think, a 
striking testimony to the excellence of our work 
and to the high repuiation of our Diplomas, 
that we should be repeatedly pressed to hold 
our examinations in places far beyond the 
territorial limits of our juri'^diction. One 
remarkable incident, which happened not many 
weeks ago, deserves prominent mention as an 
illustration of this unquestionable fact. In a 
place, which shall be unmelcss for obvious 
reasons, within the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, the local authorities, educational 
and executive, were determined that our 
examinations should not be held there as on 
previous occasions ; I have not the remotest 
desire to criticise their decision, much less to 
blame them in any way for the view they adop- 
ted ; not unnaturally, they preferred that the 
students resident within their jurisdiction 
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should*' appear at the examinations held under 
the auspices of tlieir Local Government We 
promptly yielded to the wishes of the local 
authorities as soon as they were communicated 
to us and we decided to discontinue the 
examinations at that centre. But what was 
the result ? The candidates, who numbered 
several hundred, travelled to a cenfre within our 
jurisdiction at considerable inconvenience and 
sacrifice, and actually sat for our examinations, 
as they were determined to prove themselves 
worthy of our Diplomas. It is superfluous to 
add that strenuous endeav^our will be made to 
maintain our high standards and the conse- 
quent special value set on our Diplomas. 

^ I feel it would not be appropriate to allow 
this occasion to pass without even a brief 
reference to two other topics of considerable 
importance to the cause of the maintenance 
and promotion of Sanskrit learning in this 
Presidency. It may be in the recollection of our 
friends that more th.an two years ago a Com- 
mittee sat under the. direction of Your 
Excellency’s Government with a view ttf devise 
means which might usefully be adopted in that 
behalf. Amongst various other recommenda- 
tions, to which detailed reference is not 
necessary for our present purpose, there was one 
of a fundamental character, which has been 
provisionally accepted by the Government, I 
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mean, the recommendation that* pectmiary 
grants should be periodically made to distin- 
guished Pandits who have devoted themselves 
to the spread of Sanskrit learning, and who are, 
at present, or were, till recently, engaged in the 
work of investigation ofinstruction. A of 
ten thousand rupees has been set apart for ihis 
purpose for distribution during the financial 
year which is now about to close. We cannot 
fail to recognise, in the fullest measure, the 
deep and genuine interest tiken by the Govern- 
ment in the welfare of our Pandits, wh^n we 
realise that so handsome a gran; has been made 
for (his object, at a time when the utmost 
economy is ‘Essential in every direction, so that 
all available surplus m;iv be applied foi the 
protection of that mighty and world -wide 
empire, of which, we all, whether Sanskritists 
or non-Sanskritists, are proud to be the 
citizens. The question of preparation of a 
scheme for distribution of the sum mentioned 
was accordingly referred to our Board by the 
Education Department. In response to this 
request, the Board have elaborately discussed 
the matter from all possible ^points of view and 
have submitted their recommendations. We, 
have considered the respective claims of 
Pandits from different parts of the country, as 
also the claims to recognition of various 
branches of learning. But there was one 
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principle Which we rejected without hesitation ; 
we found it impossible to give effect to the 
suggestion that every Pandit who maintained 
a Tol should participate in the grant. Apart 
from other objections to the adoption of 
a course, which ignores the efficiency and 
the qualifications of the recipients, there was 
the patent objection that the grant would be 
entirely frittered away without appreciable 
benefit to any of the numerous claimants. The 
Board consequently decided to base their 
recommendations mainly on the following 
principles. In the first place, a substantial 
grant should be made to the most eminent 
Pandits in the country, as to whose status, 
qualifications, and services in the cause of 
Sanskrit learning, there is no room for 
possible controversy. In the second ‘place, 
grants of smaller amounts should be made to 
scholars of the second rank, and amongst them 
preference should be given to those who have 
maintained assistants to secure efficiency of 
instruction, and have also housf'd and fed their 
pupils according to the time-honoured custom 
prevalent for generations in Nadia, Mithila and 
Benares. In the third place, grants should be 
made to scholars in backward localities, who 
receive little or no encouragement or pecuniary 
help from the neighbourhood where they are 
compeUed to carry on their work, and yet, as 
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judged by the results of our examinationsj have 
proved, themselves competent bi'o^s^sors. In 
the fourth place, in the distribution of the 
grant taken as a whole, balance should be 
evenly maintained, as far as practicable, 
between the Pandits of* Eastern Bengal and 
Western Bengal. With reference to the last 
standpoint, the Board fully appreciated that 
their recommendations would be keenly scru- 
tinised, and they were not disappointed when 
they found that as the result of their proposals, 
the Pandits of Eastern Bengal had on the 
whole been awarded more than the Pandits of 
Western Bengal, a position attributable, in some 
measure, possibly to the (.'ircumstance that the 
Pandits of Eastern Bengal had fewer represen- 
tatives on the Board than the Pandits of 
Western Bengal. I disclaim the virtue of 
perfection for our recommendations, which are 
of a purely tentative character, and, if accepted, 
is intended to be operative only for the current 
financial }ear. But I do claim that we have 
performed our initial task with scrupulous care 
and have endeavoured to be just to the best of 
our lights ; the future alone can show how far 
the list will stand the test of fair criticism. 
Meanwhile, our recommendations are before 
the Government, and the I ‘audits anxiously 
look forward to the early distributirn of the 
long expected grants, when they '.viihable to 
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of the poet. 

ST 1 

tjT^ TratSf 
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There remains but one other niatter upon 
which 1 desire to dwell for a moment before I 
bring this address to a cdose. You will all be 
deeply gratified to hear that in the course of 
the last twelve months, tlie Government of 
Bengal have raised the annual grant, hitherto 
made for tlie benefit of students of Law and 
Logic at Nabadwip, from three thousand six 
hundred Rupees to six thousand Rupees. It is 
also a sourc'e of great satisfaction to all of us 
that our sympathetic friend, the Director of 
Public Instruction, found time, notwithstanding 
the pressure of other engagements, to pay a 
visit to that ancient seat of learning and thus 
acquainted himself first liand with its present 
condition. One important 'onsequence of his 
visit has been that negotiations have eilready 
been set on foot for the restoration of the 
Pacca Tol established many years ago by Babu 
Lai, a wealthy and enlightened Marwari 
merchant, at the instance of that noted logician, 
Prasannakumar Tarkaratna. .\11 true friends 
of Sanskrit learning in this Presidency will 
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rejoice that the attention of the •Government 
has thus been directed afresh to the pressing 
needs of the Pandits of Navadwip. I do not 
pretend to possess the ability or the learning 
requisite for ?n adequate review, in a 
moderate compass, of the lost glories of 
Navadwip as the foremost intellectual ceiitre 
in Bengal during centuries now long past. 
But I am riot without hope that my erudite 
friend Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan, who 
himself hails from Navadwip, will some day 
unravel to us the history of the many genera- 
tions of professors who shed lustre upon its 
famous academies and attracted pupils from the 
remotest corners of India. .Meanwhile, let me em- 
phasise most earnestly the ct.rdinal importance 
of a movement to keep alive the rapidly dis- 
appearing intellectual traditions of Navadwip, 
which datg back to at least th(' commencement 
of the twelfth century, when the Court of Laksh- 
man Sen was adorned by profound scholtfts like 
Halayudha, Pasupati and Sulapani. When we 
look back through ages, the memory of which 
has all but faded away, we find that in the 
fifteenth century, the isolated academies had* 
grown in number and reputation and had 
become a University, like the two famous older 
Universities of Behar, the Buddhistic University 
of Vikramasila and the Brahmanic University 
of Mithila. It was here at Navadwip that 
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towards^, the- middle of the fifteenth century, 
flourished Vasudeb Sarbabhauma, who accom- 
plished a truly astonishing feat when, 
Prometheus-like, he brought away from his 
jealous preceptor, the celebrated Pakshadhar 
Misra of Mithila, the entire text of Tattwa 
Chintamani and Kusumanjali, which he had 
engraved, not, indeed, on tangible rolls of 
parchment but on the invisible tablet of his 
memory. Vasudeb Sarbabhauma, himself in 
the foremost rank of scholars, was peculiarly 
fortunate in his pupils ; for amongst them 
he was able to reckon four epocii^-making 
men, each of whom has permanently revo- 
lutionised the course of thought and speculation 
in his own special domain, 1 mean, Raghunath 
Siromani, the highest authority on Modern 
Logic, Raghunandan, the last of the great 
au-thoritative expounders of the Bengal School 
of Hindu law amt ritual, Krishnananda 
Agarnbagis, the first and still the foremost 
amongst the expounders of t^e mysticism of the 
Tantras in Bengal, and unquestionably the 
greatest of all, the iij.S[)ired Chaitanya, the 
founder of Vaisnavism anti the most illustrious 
apostle of social reform in these Provinces. It 
is no wonder that men r)f such intellectual and 
moral calibre, left successors who sedulously 
preserved the brilliant radiance of the sacred 
lamp of learning and faithfully transmitted it 
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from generation to generation, *!men* like 
Mathnranath, Jagadfsh, Gadaclbsfer and 
Viswanath. But to our infinite regret, no l^s 
than to our immeasurable detriment, the 
intellectual giants who floufished at Navadwip, 
even within living ntjemory, and were the true 
pillars of Hindu Society, have all but passed 
away, without adequate support, encourage- 
rnent and recognition. Let me. ^erveptly express 
the hope that Your Excellency, Who has been 
so truly a friend of the Pandits and of the 
ancient learning treasured up by them, may 
some day visit the remains of this once famous 
seat of learning and that during your enlighten- 
ed administration some beneficent measure may 
be devised and initiated with a view to secure 
the revival of the intellectual glory of what is 
still the pride pUBengal. 







